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Christmas 1944 dawns 
on a world in which 
free men of Good Will, 
fighting for Peace, are 
once again saving the 
world from tyranny. 
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Christmas is part and 
parcel of life in Amer- 
ica. Americans fight 
not only for the Four 
Freedoms — but also 
for the holly wreath 
on the door, the stock- 
ings hung at the fire- 
place, the starry-eyed 
youngster looking at | To every one who has shed “blood, sweat and tears” in an effort to bring 


his Christmas tree. Peace to the world, we extend our sincere Christmas Greetings. 
Thus we preserve the 


cherished Spirit of * a « 


Yuletide for —_ child- To our customers we express appreciation for continued patronage during 
ren, and our children’s 


children. 


1944. We feel particularly indebted for their patience and understanding. 


Dixit MERCERIZING COMPANY x2 


multi-ply mercerized cotton 
4 WAYS BETTER 
thon ord.inoty cottons 
EXTRA COMFORT 
«more dbsorbent 


EXTRA STRENGITW 
--longer weor * 
EXTRA QUALITY 


---lasting lustre 
EXTRA SERVICE , 
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OME bad weather, U.S.Army officers 
slip on their field overcoats and stay 
warm and dry. The coat itself is made of 
wind-resistant, water-repellent cotton 
poplin or twill, with a removable wool 
lining. Note drawstring on hood to in- 
sure snug fit. 

Because textiles, like bullets, are war 
essentials, mills everywhere are striving 
for maximum production...and a big 
help in achieving trouble-free operation 
of textile machinery is lubrication with 
Texaco. 

Texaco Spindura Oils, for example, 
permit higher spindle speeds and heavier 
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packages by cushioning against vibra- 
tion, resisting hunting and lagging. They 
assure more uniform tension and twist 
-..a smoother, stronger yarn...by re- 
sisting oxidation and thickening. They 
lessen fogging and stock spoilage. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so effec- 
tive in service they are definitely pre- 
ferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States. The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


* More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other brands 
combined. 
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TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS * METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 8, 1879. 
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S2nce 
Our X Series High Speed Looms Are 
Precision Built 
U/se Only 
Precision Built Repair Parts 


Or 
Your Looms Will Lose Speed and 


eT zeleltladteye 


Your Seconds and Costs Will Go Up 


And 
Your Profits Will Go Down 





Only the Builder of Your Looms Can 
Duplicate the Precision Parts That 


OFT: On Your Beverut 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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PROCTOR SINGLE RUN TENTER 





The Proctor Super Speed Drying 

System when applied to single run tentering 

machines in the drying of rayon fabrics, increases out- 

put in the finishing department, improves the quality 
of the fabric and results in great economy. 


High capacities are achieved, varying in relation to 
individual plant requirements, length of the machine 
and weight of the goods. The unique system of air 
circulation contributes largely to the speed of opera- 
tion. Air, at high temperatures, is impinged through 
nozzles against both sides of the fabric, as it is carried 
through the dryer. Circulating through the goods, this 
penetration of uniformly heated air reduces drying time. 

















Cross section illustrates jocation of heaft- ( 


oe Reducing the time fabrics are exposed to drying tem- 
peratures improves ultimate quality. Proper regula- 
tion of moisture in the air, so as to obtain speedy drying 


without harsh effects upon the cloth, has an important 
© ie ¢ C T 0 aa bearing upon the quality of the finished goods. This ma- 
chine is in use in the drying of many fabrics preparatory 
T é x T & i Ee to curing. Temperatures, air circulation and drying speed 
may be altered to meet the needs for drying a wide 


| i. YY &. Ped & | variety of fabrics and finishes. Write for more details! 


manufactured by PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ ° Inc * PHILADELPHIA 20, Pa. 
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YEAR-END REPORT to users of 
WESTVACO TEXTILE-GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 





In 1944, with very few exceptions, all orders for 
Westvaco Textile-Grade Caustic Soda will have been 
“delivered as promised”. Throughout the year, our 
South Charleston plant has operated at a level consider- 
ably above designed capacity even thongh the stars 


on Westvaco’s Service Flag now number 35% of 





prewar personnel! 


During the year, installation of new processing and con. 
trol equipment has helped further to improve the quality 
and uniformity of Westvaco Caustic Soda. And, this Fall, 
Westvaco put into service a new fleet of tank cars with 
corrosion-resistant linings and all modern safety devices. 
Existing rolling stock is progressively being modernized. 


In 1945, we confidently expect to continue to render 
traditionally-dependable service to all users of Westvaco 
Textile-Grade Caustic Soda. 





BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 











A PROVEN TRAVERSING METHOD 
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3 FEATURES 


THAT SIGNIFY 
ee 


AUTOMATIC 
BOBBIN WINDING 





When Universal engineers were developing the Universal Auto- 
matic (No. 99), they decided to retain two essential elements of 
the No. 90 Machine — its positive drive and its yarn traversing. 
| method — and to use a combination of electrical and mechanical 
: controls to make the machine automatic. 


Alternatives were available — a driving agent other than gears, 
a various unproved traversing devices, a wholly mechanical con- 
trol system. As the result of their decision, mills operating the 
Universal Automatic have found that it gives... . 


| MAXIMUM PRODUCTION. On the Universal Automatic, all 
spindles are gear-driven from a rotating shaft. With slip elim- 
inated, there is no loss in speed between shaft and spindle. 


LOWEST MAINTENANCE. Use of electrical controls for 
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PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 





UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


+. Putting Electricity to Work 
to Improve Your Bobbin Winding 


PHILADELPHIA 


POSITIVE prive, THROUGH GEARS 
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LOOK FOR ALL THREE 
WHEN YOU CONSIDER 


AN AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


various machine functions simplifies design, eliminates friction, 
and reduces opportunity for wear and breakdown. 


QUALITY WINDING. The unique Universal Traverse Wheel 
produces bobbins which are round, parallel-sided and free from 
ridges which cause plucks. 

Other Important Universal Features. ‘‘Layer-lock’’ wind, reducing 
tendency to ‘‘shell off’’ in the shuttle. Centralizing bobbin 
driver. Automatic release of tension at start of winding. Mag- 
azine creeling. Single gear adjustment for changing number of 
winds. 944” maximum traverse, 114’ maximum diameter. 
The UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC has proved successful over a 
period of years winding rayon yarns for the loom. Orders for 
after-the-war delivery are now being accepted for winding all 
fibres. 










CHAR Ut Gee ATLANTA 
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When You Plan the rtttack 


“We go in at Fox Green,” the officer explains. “Here's a house right on the beach. The 
church is up beyond—you'll see the steeple. We'll hit the beach at this point, where 


there’s cover..." The amazing accuracy and detail of invasion maps are a striking example 
of the meticulous planning that has contributed so much to the success of American troops. 

You, too, as you plan your postwar attack on new markets and the recapture of those 
lost since Pearl Harbor, will want to be doubly sure of every factor affecting your business. 
And that, of course, includes your sources of raw materials supplies. 

If you have had no experience with Columbia products, it will pay you to investigate. 
High product standards, exclusive chemical specialties, centrally located plants, excellent 
distribution facilities . . . these are Columbia features which may present distinct advan- 


tages for your operation. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON «: ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND - PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS - CHARLOTTE 
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BUTADIENE MONOXIDE—Other- 


| wise designated as 3,4-Epoxy-1-butene, 


or Vinylethylene Oxide, this new com- 
pound was last month introduced at the 
Chemical Industries Exhibit. It offers 
interesting possibilities in diverse organic 
processes, such as the production of 
polymerizable alkyd resins, unsaturated 
alcohol ethers and esters, and other or- 
ganic chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 
Butadiene Monoxide samples and tech- 
nicai data are available to you on request, 
at no charge. 
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A NEW ALLYMER—"'170” isa new 
Allymer liquid monomer developed for 
applications requiring more rapid cures. 
It may be modified in all proportions 
with other Allymers—CR 39 and CR 
149—the modification of properties being 
in the direction of those of the Allymer 
used. Data and samples of this new 
development of the thermosetting, “con- 
tact-pressure’’ Allymers may be obtained 
on request. 





FREEZE-PROOF COAL—Columbia 
Calcium Chloride is being used exten- 
sively to facilitate cold weather handling 
of coal. Easily applied, either in flake 
form or in solution, the Calcium Chloride 
prevents freezing of coal in transit or in 
stockpiles. The treatment serves another 
equally important purpose—effectively 
dust-proofing the coal for cleaner han- 
dling. Write for descriptive literature. 
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ALTITUDE FOR BISCUITS—Self-ris- 
ing flours, which have so simplified the 
housewife’s baking tasks, depend on the 
reaction of Sodium Bicarbonate on weak 
acids to produce carbon dioxide, which 
“raises’’ the dough. The action of yeast 
is similar . . . but the evolution of the gas 
is far less rapid. Many flour blenders 
prefer Columbia's “Flour Blend** Sodium 
Bicarbonate—especially prepared to pre- 
vent “caking™ for combining with flours. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF (Hy- 
drated Calcium Silicate), Calcium Chloride, 
Soda Briquettes, Modified Sodas, Caustic 
Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T (Precipitated Cal- 
cium Carbonate) and Calcium Hypochlorite. 
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1. In most applications, an 1800 rpm motor with 
Texrope Drive will ably do the job of a lower- 
speed, direct-connected motor ... and give you 
exactly the speed you want — at lower cost! 


1. Infrequently needed speed changes can be had 
by changing from one size motor sheave to another. 
By juggling complete drives, speeds can be changed 
over the full range — from 1:1 to 7:1. 


2. When you buy an 1800 rpm instead of 450 rpm 
15 hp squirrel-cage motor, for example, 600 lb of 
critical materials are saved. And you save well over 
$200—with the drive figured in! This saving is typical. 


2. With the Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Sheave, you 
can increase or decrease speed by adjusting sheave 
diameter, as above. Within limits, an unbroken 
series of speeds can be obtained. 
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: . B In i WAR FORCES HIGHER 
: * EFFICIENCIES... 








of | Low-Speed Motors... 


90 % 


pm § 3. Note that efficiency rises from 79% for a 450 

of F tpm motor to 87.5% for an 1800 rpm motor. Com- 
ver F paring power consumption, the 1800 rpm motor 
| saves you over 30 kwh/24 hr. day. 


Multi-Speed Moto 1S... 
















| 3. Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Speed Changer gives 
| you infinite changes at the turn of a wheel — within 
| 3.75 to 1, It’s the most compact, flexible variable- 
_ speed transmission available. 
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It was good business in peacetime to 
use — as widely as possible — high- 
speed motors with Allis-Chalmers 
Texrope Drives...and single-speed 
motors with Allis-Chalmers Vari- 
Pitch Sheaves and Speed-Changers. 
And it’s clearer every day that those 
material and money-saving practices 
are vital practices in time of war! 





ODAY the whole picture of buying and 

applying motors has changed. Note at 
the left how much you can save for your 
country and yourself with high and single- 
speed motors made flexible by Texrope Drives. 

As America’s only builder of both elec- 
tric motors and V-belt drives, Allis-Chal- 
mers has long advocated the proper combin- 
ing of motor and V-belt drive. 

And today you benefit from Allis- 
Chalmers’ vast, pioneering experience in this 
field when you ask for and get the right 


combination of Lo-Maintenance Motor and 


Texrope Drive! Call your nearby district 
office. Or write ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. 
Co. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


A 1560 


eo Tune in the Boston Symphony, Blue 
Network, Saturday at 8:30 pm, EWT, 


WE PLAN FOR 


PEACE 


WE WORK FOR 


VICTORY 










































HERE’S WHY: 
me A EON ate. 

A specially-designed frame 
accommodates our High - Draft 
Roving System, 4 or 5 roll, with 
patented Scroll Condenser. In one 
operation, this system can produce 
3.00 to 6.00 hank roving from 50 to 
60 grain sliver. It is today drafting 
cotton up to 30 on speeders and up 
to 16 on intermediates. Using mix- 
tures such as rayon and cotton or 
rayon and wool, present installa- 
tions are drafting as high as 48 in 
one operation. 

High drafting of sliver has been 
greatly simplified by the use of our 
Bakelite Patented Scroll Con- 
denser. By eliminating static and 


I¢ae cS oe 
‘tae 


condensing fibres, it prevents flaring 
and spreading, without disturbing 
parallelization, giving enough false 
twist to allow better drafting zone 
control. 

Card room investment 1s much 
less with the H & B High Draft 
Roving Frame, and manufacturing 
costs have been reduced as much 
as 6/10 of one cent per Ib. of yarn. 


Mechanical features include: Ex- 


ceptionally strong differential gear- 





ing... draft changes quickly made 
... simplified builder, easily adjust- 
able . .. articulated quiet chain 
bobbin shaft drive . .. superior 
finish, including polished non-rust- 
ing metallic clearer covers ... 
single or double sliver lifting rolls 
... angle iron creels. 

Make this machine part of your 
post-war plans NOW and let us 
know the details, so that we may 
assist you to work out a balanced 
program to meet competitive 


conditions. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire’ Street: 
Charlotte Office, 1201-3 Johnston Bldg., 
Atlanta Office, 815 Citizens & Southern 
National Bank Bldg.; Export Dept., United 
States Machinery Co., 90 Broad Street. New 


York 4, U. 8. A 
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INCREASES PRODUCTION OF PRINT CLOTHS 


... Cuts Bleaching Time to Two Hours 


Do you make lightweight cotton print cloths? 
How would you like to cut bleaching time from 
20 hours to 2 hours? To save substantially on steam 
and water? To have a bleaching range laid out for 
most efficient operation? 

All these advantages can be yours if you install 
Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleach. It puts 
bleaching on a streamlined production basis for the 
first time in textile history. Successful experiences 
at leading mills have already proved it practical. 

Continuous process changes bleaching from an 
all-day job to a two-hour operation that fits right in 
with your production schedule. In addition, users 


enjoy exceptional bleaching flexibility. To change 


from one fabric to another is a simple matter. 

With Du Pont Continuous Process, it is easy to 
exercise control over such factors as speed . . . steam 
consumption, caustic and peroxide . . . temperature 
... time. 





1 


One result of this is uniformity of color, appear- 

ce. Another is high quality of the bleach, and ab- 
sorbency to improve printing qualities. A third is 
elimination of kier stains. 

Equipment is built by recognized textile finishing 
machinery manufacturers from designs patented by 
Du Pont. For information on the use of peroxides 
in continuous bleach equipment write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., (Inc.), Electrochemicals Dept., 
Wilmington, Del. 


VY THESE FEATURES 


HIGH QUALITY 
UNIFORM BLEACH 
CONTROLLED 
ABSORBENCY FOR 
PRINTING 


TWO-HOUR BLEACH 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
FLEXIBLE 

NO KIER STAINS 
ECONOMY 


Teast! CHiN 


Fiow pian of a typical Du Pont continuous unit 
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AND CLEANING COSTS... 


N many big textile mills, large panels of PC Glass Blocks 

do more than supply ample light. 

They eliminate sweating or condensation, help maintain 
desired temperature and humidity levels. 

They provide plenty of clear diffused daylight, without glare 
near outer walls or gloom in more remote regions. Their 
insulating properties decrease heat transmission into and out 
of the building. They can be quickly and easily cleaned. 

It will pay you to have full information on PC Glass Blocks. 
For when you remodel or build, you will be interested in the 
beauty, efficiency and economy you get with PC Glass Blocks. 
Just fill in and mail the convenient coupon and you will 
receive our free book which tells how PC Glass Blocks can 
save you time and money. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
632 DUQUESNE WAY - PITTSBURGH 22, PENNA. 
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ITTSBURGH Pig 


——————. ss 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation—Room 702 
682 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me the free, illustrated book that tells how 
PC Glass Blocks have been used successfully in many 
industrial plants. 


i. 





IT WILL TAKE MORE THAN 
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TO ASSURE 
POST-WAR SUCCESS! 


It's nice to be an optimist—to view your mill's 
post-war future through rose-colored glasses; 
but it's far more practical to be a realist and 
actually PREPARE for changed conditions, 


new demands. 


You CAN BECOME A REALIST by installing 
flexible equipment TODAY, including the ver- 
satile Foster Model 102 with a 


7-WAY FLEXIBILITY 


2 It will wind any kind and any count of 5 It will wind emulsion treated yarn. In ee 
* staple yarn from fine-combed cotton or e fact, it is frequently equipped with an | ‘ 




































rayon for tropical fabrics to heavy wool yarns emulsion attachment. 
for arctic cloths. a Changeovers from cones to tubes, or vice 
e versa, are comparatively inexpensive. 


9 It will wind a straight base cone for warp- 
| * ing or a convex base cone for knitting One side can wind cones and the other 
with a simple adjustment. is tubes, if desired. 


® from $° to 18°. Important if you radically 


} 3 It will produce $ different angles of wind FO STER ie A CHI ne Ee Cc vd. 











| change your count or type of yarn. WESTFIELD, MASS. | 
| It will wind package dyed yarn. even if Southern Office i 
4 : * damp. No jumping out of guides. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. gg 
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FOR EXAMPLE... FOR EXAMPLE... 











: a midwestern manufacturer of in another plant, shells are ac- 

: heavy equipment saves $15. a ton cepted or rejected electronically, 

in hardening steel bars by elec- eight different tests for accuracy 
tronic control . . . a saving of 50% completed in split seconds, at a 
over conventional methods. rate of one shell a second. 
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save money or not by putting electronics 


ee win ails Babe ei 


to work? If you have a hunch 
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sion, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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VOCONVODSI0ON E... 


Reconversion may mean headaches to many engineers and production men. To you 


; who are thinking about these problems now, consider industry’s new production 


tools—the applications of electronic tubes and what they are doing today. 


FOR EXAMPLE... 





a maker of hand grenade fuses 
prevents disastrous and costly ex- 
plosions by checking the exactness 
of the powder charge with elec- 
tronic tubes. 


The profitable application of electronic tubes is legion. A look around your plant 
may disclose ways to save you worry, get increased production and create more 
profits. [t may be in electronic induction or dielectric heating, in welding control, 


in motor speed control, in inspection, in counting, sorting, weighing. Can you 


about an operation of this kind \ \ a h 

: and need help, let us know. C S C1 nN g OU S C 
Fi Write Westinadaonse Electric & PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
Manufacturing Co., Lamp Divi- Lally Conteolld Clechionic hidbbet 
For industrial tube replacements, remember you can get quick 


local service from your nearest Westinghouse distributor. 








WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas ¢ Sunday 2:30 EWT., N.B.C. * Ted Malone « Monday, Wednesday, Friday—10:15 EWT—Blue Network. 

































TUFFER 


INSERTED-EYE 
HEDDLES 


















The Inserted-Eye (enlarged) 
Smooth—Longer Wear 
—More Uniform Cloth — 





Save Wear and Tear on Heddle and Warp) 


TUFFER PRODUCTS | 
Card Clothing for Woolen, i T 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos Tx E INSERTED EYE — are on the harnesses. In the hundreds of mills 

nd Silk Card 

Clothieg, Brush "ar exclusive with Howard Bros.—is a one-piece ring where TUFFER Inserted-Eye Heddles are 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top of metal inserted in TUFFER Twin Wire Heddles. being used constantly, they are always re 
rut Ressvered endl’ siete ordered, and actually show a nice saving in 
sets loaned at all plants. Warp threads — particularly heavier woolens, y g 
ee and Garnet Cyl- worsteds, cottons, nub and slub yarns slide time and money. 
ey Se Ye ap een through smoothly without breakage, and the In- 

and Metallic Card Breasts TUFFER I dE Heddl hi i 1 
Dita ue Seithern Plant serted-Eye does not wear and chafe them. There nserted-Lye es can made in 
©@ Midgley Patented, and are less broken ends, less seconds, and more any size or combination of center and end eyes 
Howard's Special Hand uniform cloth. for your particular work. They are also available 
ee Op ol oe for quick delivery in many sizes and shapes o! 

ta if cere ses Boss Weavers tell us they use less Repair eyes and ends as well as several sizes of wire as 


Heddles when TUFFER Inserted-Eye Heddles illustrated. Write for samples. 








HOWARD BROS." co TZ 
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NO WAIN 
Moe DECERESOL OT 


THE SPEEDIEST WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 


DEcERESOL OT comes to you in liquid form 
ready for addition to the wet processing 
bath without preliminary make-up or manipu- 
lation. This speed of application, plus the 
unmatched wetting, penetrating, dispersing 
and dye leveling properties of DECERESOL OT, 
mean time and labor saved, lower costs and 
improved production. 

There are at least thirty different ways 
in which DEcCERESOL OT offers such advan- 
tages in textile processing. It is as versatile 














as it is efficient. 

Your request for more complete information 
on DECERESOL Wetting Agents will receive our 
prompt attention. And our representative will 
gladly assist you in using them to obtain 
the best results. 

DECERESOL OT is shipped in standard 
55-gallon stainless steel drums having an 
exact weight of 450 pounds, or in 12-gallon 
boxed carboys with an exact net weight of 
100 pounds. 








AMERICAN CYANAMID MANUFACTURERS OF 


: SULPHONATED OILS ° PENETR ANTS © SOPTENEED 
© & C H E M i C A L C 0 R P O R A T ION PINISHES «+ SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL*® OT 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) WETTING AGENTS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES POR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


$0 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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N a year when the blessings of Victory 
and Peace are cherished beyond mea- 
sure, Christmas assumes a fuller and more 
compelling significance not only to us who 

are at home — but more especially to our loved 
ones in the Armed Services throughout the world. 


As the New Year dawns, we hopefully look for- 
ward to a world at peace in which man can again 
contribute and receive the blessings so richly 
deserved by his labors. We of the Arkansas Com- 
pany pledge ourselves anew to work harmonious- 
ly with our fellow men to the end that we may 
be worthy members of the World of Tomorrow. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 


Newark New Jersey 
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DON’T BE 
PENNY WISE AND 
POUND FOOLISH 


USE ASHWORTH 
CARD SURVEYS 





Ashworth Card Surveys enable you to spot sources of trouble before they get serious and 
cause defective work. They enable you to plan repairs over a period of months with minimum 
loss of production. 








These surveys of clothing, chains, bearings and other wearing parts are made by practical card 








> 
NE: NS Cit A RE RENE EN OS 5 tee 
ae os . oh meintgencesilin Wyn” + 




















men who recommend only necessary repairs. Their time costs you nothing. } 
When you need card clothing products, Ashworth's 3 factories, 6 repair shops and 7 distribut- 
ing points assure you an uninterrupted supply, prompt service and ready availability. 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
FALL RIVER* +z WORCESTER* + PHILADELPHIA*+ CHARLOTTE+4 GREENVILLE++¢ 
ATLANTA+# DALLAS* (Textile Supply Co.) 
* Factory © +Repair Shop ® t Distributing Point saben 
- PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for 
Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards 
and for all Types of Napping Machinery ¢ Brusher 
Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes ¢ 
Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire ® Sole Distributors 
for Platt's Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Top Flats — % 
| | | Ww 
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One unbalanced cyl- 
inder can set up suffi- 
cient vibration to cause 
serious trouble — and 
the more cylinders out 
of balance, the more vi- 
bration. 













) 3. That same vibra- 
tion is transmitted 
to the entire frame, 
accelerating wear 
on all parts, pre- 
venting yarn from 
flowing smoothly, 
often throwing the 
frame out of line. 


JENKIN'S ‘ l B ] 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 





Manufacturers of: PICKER SCREENS, CARD. SCREENS, 
COMBER TINS, LAP APRONS, ASPIRATORS, SLIVER 
PANS. 


JENKINS / 


SAStiONIA,, NO R ft A 


stop V\SRAT/ON 


PREVENT COSTLY BREAKDOWNS 

































2. 


, The most destruc- 
tive element of vibra- 
tion is centered in the 
journal, and immedi- 
ately starts wear on 
the bearing. causing 
costly breakdowns. 



















You, better than anyone else, know 
how costly breakdowns are. But did 
you know that many breakdowns could 
be prevented with Jenkins Dynami- 
cally Balanced Spinning Cylinders. 


The vibration eliminated with just 
one dynamically balanced cylinder 
makes little difference. But when a 
frame is completely equipped with 
Jenkins Dynamically Balanced Cylin- 
ders, vibration is reduced to the van- 
ishing point. This means greater me- 
chanical efficiency, longer cylinder 
life, more uniform yarn quality, and 
lower maintenance cost. If you're in- 
terested in these major advantages, 
write for complete information—or 
use our prompt rebuilding service. 


etalShop 


Cc At OS Gwe 
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AFTER GERMANY THERE’S STILL 


JAPAN 
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Keep Buying War Bonds + Keep All The Bonds You Buy 


78 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 








Bt Sa IRE See as Bn eh ate aa oa nr 3 nie Fe ee TOR 4 ae cs e se Rt inlet Lad ee: pel ae ARE . : 


A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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THIS 
IMPROVED 


SYNTHETIC 
REDUCES 
TOP ROLL LAPPING 











.- » because if is nonsweating and 





RMSTRONG’S new Accotex Cots are made of a cork-and- 
synthetic-rubber composition that does not ‘“‘sweat.”’ It 


has little affinity for textile fibers. Consequently, with Arm- 
strong’s Accotex Cots there is less top roll lapping than with 


other synthetic roll coverings. 


These advantages, along with the others listed at the right, 
explain why Armstrong’s new Accotex Cots—though first 


offered to mills only two years ago—are already serving more 


spindles than any other synthetic covering. 


If you would like to prove these advantages in your own mill, 
get in touch with your Armstrong representative. He’ll be glad 
to give you complete information about Accotex Cots and 


arrange for you to make your own mill tests. Or write direct 


to Armstrong Cork Company, Textile Products De- 


partment, 3612 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 






















nds to repel fibers 






1.LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots are 
tough. And they can be rebuffed 
3 or 4 times. 







2.GOOD DRAFTING—Accotex Cots 
retain their excellent grip, because 
they resist slicking. 







S-REDUCED EYEBROWING-——The re- 
sistance to slicking minimizes eye- 
browing. 


4.REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Cots 
have little affinity for textile fibers 
and are nonsweating. 










5-GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots 
are non-thermoplastic and resist 
flattening. 








6-SOLVENT RESISTANCE—  Accotex 
Cots are not affected by oil, water, 
dyes, or textile solvents. 


7-SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—<Acco- 
tex Cots have no seams—can’t 
break open in service. 


8.QUICK ASSEMBLY—Accotex Cots 
are ready glued. 












ARMSTRONG'S ACCOTEXN COTS 


CORK COTS e ACCOTEX APRONS 
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BE SURE TO MAIL THE COUPON 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THIS 
INFORMATIVE LUBRICATION HANDBOOK 


* How is the Carbon Residue of a lubricant determined? 





* What is the significance of a lubricant’s Neutralization Number? 


+ What means are employed to determine Flash Point? 


To get concise, understandable answers to 
these and other questions about lubricants, 
send for a free copy of the new edition of “Tide 
Water Lubricania”. This 20-page illustrated 
booklet gives graphic explanations of the 
methods and equipment used to determine 
specific qualities of lubricants — Viscosity, 
Pour Point, Penetration and other important 
properties. 

Even more helpful — the booklet explains 
briefly the significance of each property as it 
affects the performance of lubricants in speci- 
fic services. Every user and buyer of lubricants 
will find this information particularly helpful 
as a guide to choosing the right type of lubri- 
cant for each requirement. 

Since the terminology and test methods de- 
scribed are universally accepted, the informa- 


tion given in “Tide Water Lubricania” can be 
applied to all lubricants regardless of make. 
Thus the booklet makes a permanently useful 
addition to your lubricant specification files. 
Be sure to mail the coupon today for your free 
copy of this useful lubricant guide. 


Tide Water lubrication experts are completely 
familiar with all phases of lubricant production 
and application. They know that the “Lubri- 
cania’ tests are rigidly followed to build and 
maintain the high quality of Tycol Oils and 
Greases — quality lubricants scientifically en- 
gineered to meet every industrial use. Let a 
Tide Water engineer put that lubricant knowl- 
edge to work in your behalf. Write to your 
nearest Tide Water office for further informa- 
tion. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL. 


Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


. vee ™ - 7 2 f m e > r A* - 4 " 


War needs make it extremely 
important that all empty drums 
be returned immediately 


LUBRICANTS 


EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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~— Wartime Service has heen fough on 


valves. but not too tough for 
LUNKENHEIMER 2422 qwoin 


With production geared to tremendous Lunkenheimer Valves on every wartime 
volume, valves have taken a real beating front— industrial and military. 

during the war. It’s been a gruelling test 
... Of quality ... of ability to stay tight 
under all service conditions. 

























In coming peacetime, as during the past 
three-quarters of a century, a solid assur- 
ance of top economy and performance 
In this severest of tests, Lunkenheimer lies in Lunkenheimer built-in lasting quality. 
Valves have proved their worth by giving 


; : ; : wi Lunkenheimer Distributors too have meas- 
consistent maximum service with a mini- 


ured up to a tough assignment... to keep 
their vitally needed service channels open 
Simplicity of design and engineering despite almost insurmountable handicaps. 
“know how" are responsible for the The facilities of this nationwide organiza 
exceptional record established by _ tion are at your service always. 


mum of trouble and maintenance expense. 


“ PAPER 
MAKING 
ant 






SOAP MAKING 


‘e 





PETROLEUM 
REFINING 


DISTILLING 










STEAM AND 
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CHEMICALS 


3 20), P44 wa oe), 8 STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.; 
BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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stop tramp iron’ with 
DINGS TEXTILE MAGNETS 


An Associated Factory Mutual Fire Ins. Co. report based 
on fire records in cotton mills from 1935 to 1939, shows that 
48.79% started in openers and pickers and 76% of these were 
caused by “foreign substances.” It is not hard to understand 
that the bulk of foreign substances capable of causing sparks 
consists of iron in the form of bale ties, nails, bits of junk, etc. 

The development of Dings High Intensity Electromagnets 
for textile mills has finally provided a highly effective means 
of combatting this source of fire. One mill reports 12 fires 
caused by iron in the year preceding installation of a Dings 
Magnet and only one in the six month period following the 
installation which would indicate that the magnet eliminated 
all fires due to iron! 

Fires cost plenty in time and money — Dings Magnets will 
conservatively pay for themselves in six months to a year 
and they'll last for 40 years! Write today for complete data. 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR COMPANY 
541 East Smith Street, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 




















Ask your 
insurance man! 
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YOUR SHIPPING DEPARTMENT... 








lal 

Wx ALIVE, haven't I got enough production woes... 
without you barging in to grumble about my shipping department! Red-headed step- 
child, indeed! ... My shipping department! ... And you ask me what has been done to 
modernize it? Well—er—of course, the plant’s gone fluorescent. Space, masonry, steel 
work—swell. Trucking service best to be had. Of course, I've got efficiency engineers. 
Packaging engineer? Yes, I know APACO is top flight in the packaging field. Always 
said you can’t beat APACO shipping containers. But here you are, telling me I haven't 
modernized my shipping department! You're saying it's too small—too dark—too 
cluttered up to permit the best use of the corrugated boxes which we pay our good 
money for. My shipping department ...a measly, red-headed stepchild out of step with 
the rest of the plant! The shippers can’t do a modern packaging job in a gaslight era 
background? Well, I concede, you may be right. I know that APACO can design folding 
boxes and corrugated containers that insure safe delivery right from the start. But the 
start must be. right.. Perhaps I should let an APACO packaging engineer transform my 
shipping department from a red-headed stepchild into a fair-haired boy of commerce... At 
least... you've got me thinking about it!... What's that?...make it a step-ladder to in- 
creased...stop...I'm sold... bring in one of your packaging engineers for a conference.” 
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PRODUCT? 


ATLANTA PAPER 


Established ... 
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Later: “Miss Weatherby, wire APACO 
their man’s done it again! The order? What 
order? He didn't try to sell me a paper cup. 

! But I’ve decided—it's my idea to consult 
with an APACO packaging engineer. Seems 
our shipping department needs modernizing. 
Post-war selling plans, you know. Say, if he 
isn't aregular Alexander Botts. Orishe? But 
for my money, Miss W., it's APACO shipping 
containers, and for our shipping depart- 
ment it's an APACO packaging engineer!” 


As manufacturers of cartons and containers, Atlanta Paper Co. 
is genuinely interested in improved shipping facilities for all manu- 
facturers. Apaco engineers are at your service... to study your 
needs and to make constructive suggestions for your shipping depart- 
ment... so that you can get the best out of good shipping containers. 
There | is no obligation on your part, Write, phone or wire us today! 


COMPANY... . 4e¢anda 


. 1868 
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“GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS 


elp keep me ahead of the spinning room’ 





SAYS THIS CARD ROOM SUPERINTENDENT 


Actual photo of a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer (left) consulting 
with card room Superintendent on the lubrication of roving frames. 


ORKING AT TOP SPEED to keep ahead 
of urgent spinning room demands, we 
can’t take chances on production jamming up 
because of time-consuming overhauls and re- 
pairs,” says this card room Superintendent. 
‘“That’s why we pay close attention to lubrication 
—and use the oils and greases recommended by 
the Gulf Service Engineer. These quality lubri- 
cants help keep all our machines up to maximum 
poundage week in and week out.” 
This mill, like many others, realizes definite 
production advantages from the use of Gulf 
quality oils and greases, applied as recommended 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 





INDUSTRIAL 


by Gulf Lubrication Service Engineers. For these 
lubricants are scientifically manufactured to 
stand up under even greater punishment than 
modern high-speed textile machinery in continu- 
ous Operation can give them. They provide a 
film of superior lubricating value that is a con- 
stant safeguard against excessive wear and result- 
ing mechanical troubles. 

Gulf quality lubricants—and the helpful coun- 
sel of Gulf Service Engineers—are available to 
you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 states 
from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, or 
phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


* GULF REFINING COMPANY 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 










LUBRICATION 
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Are you prepared 
for post war needs? , 


Many mills are already checking into the prob- 
lem of reconditioning their 
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for the great changes that will take place in converting from 
war to civilian needs. 
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Heddles, Frames, Reeds, Drop Wires, etc., that have not been 


| used for some time, will, due to atmospheric conditions and 
other causes, require careful checking, repairing, replacing and 
| refinishing. 


Allow our Field Engineers to check si 
with and advise you as to the most a 
economical and practical methods. 











» 
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2100 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


Manufacturers FOREIGN OFFICES PLANTS & OFFICES 
of Superior MEXICO: Adolfo Cortes V., Mexico, D. F. Phitedeiphia, Pe. 
FLAT STEEL HEDDLES— VENEZUELA. S. A.: Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas. : Croonsiens. < 
HARNESS FRAMES— COSTA RICA, HONDURAS, EL SALVADOR: 
ALL TYPES OF Enrique Rodriguez S., San Jase, Costa Rica. 
LOOM REEDS— COLOMBIA, S. A.: J. S. Wetton, Bogota. Montreal, Que. 
TEMPERED GUATEMALA: Anatolia Rodriguez Pestana, Guatemala City. BRANCH OFFICES 
DOGWOOD Salty -¥oleo) gue yee: Wee Cl-1.04-11-ie 1-14-56 Pee Lei h aor 
SHUTTLES-—- BRAZIL, 5. A.: H. Kortenhaus, Sao Paulo; 
LOOM HARNESS Glossop y Cia., Sao Paulo Providence, R. I. 
ACCESSORIES PERU: Gatex, Lima, Peru. Woonsocket, R. I. 


and 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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GEARMOTORS SAVE 


INSTALLATION 


Gearmotors can be installed easily and 
quickly . . . with definite savings in time, 
trouble and expense. Once out of the crate, 
they’re mounted and in operation with a 
minimum of time lost. 

No other type of speed reduction is as simple 
to put into operation . . . because a gearmotor 
combines motor and speed reducer in one 
compact, easy-to-handle unit. It mounts on a 
single foundation, or directly on the machine 
to be driven, with no more expense than mount- 
ing a single motor. No complicated figuring is 
required .. . no time-consuming aligning and 


adjusting of many separate units. 


TIME AND EXPENSE 


Gearmotor installations save time because 
there are no belts, pulleys, open gears, guards 
or other pieces of equipment to be mounted or 
aligned separately. A recent typical installa- 
tion of a splashproof gearmotor on a grain 
unloader saved $200 because the gearmotor 
made the housing and countershaft unneces- 
sary. 

Ask your Westinghouse representative about 
this and the many other basic advantages of 
gearmotors. All of these are discussed in detail 
in anew handbook, ‘‘Gearmotor Applications’’. 
Ask for B-3218. Westinghouse Electric & § 


Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-07223 


REASON NO. 1—GEARMOTORS SAVE SPACE 





REASON NO. 2—GEARMOTORS SIMPLIFY SELECTION, ORDERING, DELIVERY 


© Westin shouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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One of a series sponsored by Westinghouse 
to promote the use of gearmotors 














WHY INSTALL WESTINGHOUSE 
GEARMOTORS? 


»-ehere are 
10 good reasons 


1. FEWER PARTS TO WEAR. The simple, efficient, design 
employs a minimum of moving parts. 


2. BPT ““TOUGH-HARD” GEARS AND PINIONS. This 
exclusive Westinghouse heat-treating method ‘“‘tough- 
hardens”’ teeth for maximum resistance to shock and 
impact—means longer wear. 


3. USE ALL WESTINGHOUSE MOTOR TYPES—open... 
totally-enclosed . . . splashproof . . . explosion-proof—to 
meet changes in operating conditions quickly and easily. 


4. INTERCHANGEABILITY OF PARTS between unit types 
reduces your parts’ replacement stock by 40%. 


5. HIGH EFFICIENCY of gearing parts assures full motor 
horsepower at output shaft . . . only 2% power loss for 
each gear set. 


6. POSITIVE LUBRICATION of gears and bearings by 
automatic splash system reduces probable maintenance to 
twice-a-year change of oil. 


7. EASY ACCESSIBILITY. Gearing parts can be readily 
inspected or easily removed to make gear ratio changes. 


8. IMPROVED FOUNDATION STABILITY. Feet are under 
the gear case . . . placing support next to the gearmotor 
load. Each foot is reinforced by external ribs. 


% rie Bra ye ge erik ERE BAAR te OTL FS Oe leas Siete WAR orth oat 9 . ee Si toeey q 


9. UNIT RESPONSIBILITY for design... manufacture... 
and service. Westinghouse builds both motor and the gears. 


(ce aApwaalelce, in 10. MEET A.G.M.A. STANDARDS. Westinghouse Gear- 
motors are specifically designed and built to meet 


A.G.M.A. standards... easy to order and match to the job. 
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SAVE 30% ON YOUR 


BELT LACING COSTS 









aN 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 


in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 
Lacers. 

You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE 

Clipper products. ro A iar lle 


Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long’ belts up to 6 


wearing Lubrihide Pins. ae te 


-operation. 


















The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 
























We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for Scientific action of Jaws forms 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and _ 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 
demonstration! a perfect loop for connecting pins. 
CLIPPER eS VN CLIPPER | 
SPINDLE TAPE >. CONDENSER 
LACING “| TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 




















You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper : 
than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 


Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 

to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. and cut to length, WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


VIBRATION is ELIMINATED, 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY crano 
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printed and dyed with 


ARIDYE PIGMENT COLORS! 


The development of Fiberglast gave the 
textile industry a new type of fiber, flame- 
proof and resistant to rot. But, between 
the development of Fiberglas and its full 
utilization for textile products, there was, 
or rather there seemed to be, a problem. 
For Fiberglas does not absorb water and 
is difficult co color with ordinary dyestuffs. 

The laboratories of Aridye Corpora- 
tion, which, as part of Interchemical 
Corporation, have had the benefit of many 
years experience in the application of pig- 
ments to paper, textiles, glass, cloth bags, 
metals, plastics and other materials, be- 
gan several months ago to investigate the 
dyeing and printing of Fiberglas with 
resin-bonded pigment dyes. It was quickly 
discovered that Fiberglas can be dyed and 
printed readily with the same range of 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Aridye Corporation 
tReg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Owens-Corning-Fiberglas 
Corporation 
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& 
Avs dye 
TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


RRIDYE CORPORATION + SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION ° FAIR LAWN, N. J. * ROCK HILL, S. C. * PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Aridye* colors that are employed on 
cottons, rayons and acetates, 

By proper selection of pigment colors 
from that range, you can now dye or print 
Fiberglas fabrics for draperies, shower 
curtains, bedspreads, lamp shades and 
table cloths and other decorative uses in 
shades which have superlative fastness to 
light. In addition, these colors will with- 
stand dry cleaning and washing, provided 
there is no undue mechanical agitation of 
the fabric. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY — 
We will be glad to send you, without 
obligation, a semitechaiea bulletin on 
“Dyeing and Printing Fiberglas With 
Aridye Pigment Colors.” Write today to 
Aridye Corporation, a subsidiary of Inter- 
chemical Corporation, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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Inspecting military fabrics by trans-illumination method. 


Tomorrow’s Quality Mass Production 


Pioneers in the use of industrial air 
conditioning, the textile industry knows 
the beneficial effect of humidity control 
upon the product. But the industry 
knows also that high temperature and 
high humidity often result in lower 
working efficiency. 

Modern Air Conditioning controls 
temperature, humidity, air cleanliness, 
circulation and ventilation to improve 
employee health, morale and working 
efficiency, and produce better textiles at 
lower cost. 

That's why so many textile mill exec- 
utives consider Modern Air Condition- 





CHK Co 


Westinghouse presents Joba Charles Thomas ¢ Sunday, 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. 
Ted Malone Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 E.W.T., Blue Net. 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . . 


ghouse 





ing so important to their postwar plans 
for an improved competitive position. 

Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 

For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 

For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar building 
and modernizing, dependable data and 
competent application engineering as- 
sistance are ready. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 













Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS We cols atiwemendt of the mau 








Whenever candles gleam, and pres- 
ents are opened, socks by Interwoven 
are another tradition of the season. 
Colors by Sandoz play a part in this pop- 
ular way of saying, Merry Christmas.” 

The complete group of Sandoz Wool 
Colors, for instance, have proved es- 
pecially satisfactory in meeting the 
exacting requirements of level dyeing 
and fastness. 

Sandoz technicians, in thinking 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 











Gockel Cuight™ BY INTERWOVEN 


ahead with textiles, also developed the 
Metomega Chrome colors in a complete 
color range. Reducing boiling time by 
as much as 50%, they speed the de- 
velopment of correct shading. 
Likewise, in chemical auxiliaries, 
Sandoz can help you. Levana, for in- 
stance, protects tensile strength and 


prevents shrinking or felting in dyeing. 


To assist in meeting your needs for 
acid, chrome or direct dyes, and chem- 


in cCc., 61 


VAN DAM STREET, 





ical auxiliaries for all natural or syn- 





thetic fibres, Sandoz application lab- 
oratories are maintained in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los 
Angeles and Toronto, with stocks in 
those cities. Other branches: Chicago, 
Paterson, Providence. 

Watch for another “Color Achieve- 
ment” next month. Meantime, we join 
in wishing you all the best and bright- 
est in Christmas cheer. 


NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


eink adtad wile gies S 


BETTER KNITTING CONES 
AND LOWEST MAINTENANCE? 


Major credit for the success of the Roto-Coner* is 
due the patented Rotary Traverse, shown at the 
right. 

This one-piece combination driving drum and trav- 
erse guide improves cone quality because it elimi- 
nates the major causes of trouble at the knitting 
machine. It lowers maintenance costs because it 
takes the place of parts which are fast-wearing and 
difficult to keep in adjustment. (The Rotary Trav- 
erse needs.no adjustment.) 


A new edition of Bulletin 144, containing additional 
Ey «eae MRR information, is now available. Write us for a copy. 
Sk ea *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON UTICA PHILADELPHIA 
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CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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These are the parts which cause the troubles which 
the Roto-Coner* eliminates: (1) the slip drum, re- 
sponsible for nipping the yarn and causing roll cuts 

. (2) the driving drum, whose speed is limited by 
the safe operating limit of the cam... (3) the trav- 
erse guide, which tends to chafe the yarn... (4) 
the cam, which must be regularly greased . . . (5) the 
cam roll which needs frequent replacement, else it 
will wear out the more expensive cam. 


PARE AEE BRITE UG Se Ae 












This is the Rotary Traverse which takes the place of 
all the parts shown left. It revolves at high speed**, 
in the same direction the yarn is traveling, gently 
age the yarn onto the package without chafing. 
e groove arrangement is standard for all yarn 
sizes, giving the desirable minimum number of 
winds. It never needs greasing or adjustment... 
is always uniform for all spindles . . . and is virtually 
good for the life of the machine. Plastic for cotton 
yarns, cast-iron for spun rayon and other yarns. 











**550 YPM for paper coning 23-4-8 


ROTO-CONER 2 


DYEING PACKAGES - PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 
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WARPING CONES 
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How to Solve 


Operating Problems with 


» 


ae 


; ? ieee ARs 


| Oil Films 
on this 
track! 


LIDE, Slide, 
S slide—for 100 
feet or more—through 
the high temperatures of 


pre-shrinking processes. That’s SS 


what the long chains do here, on 
this tentering frame. 

Oil is supplied drop by drop! 
It must provide a strong film be- 
tween the track and the clamps 
for the entire length of the track. 
What’s more, the film must resist 








deterioration from heat 
while passing through 
the pre-shrinking oven. 


You'll find that Gar- 
goyle Vacuoline Oil AA, 
gives you both strong films and 
high resistance to oxidation for this 
important tentering frame job. It 
has proved its superior qualities 
in many mills through the years. 


Keep Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil 
AA, on your tentering frametracks 
and keep wear to a minimum. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Div. - White 
Star Div.-Lubrite Div.- Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div.- Wadhams Div. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. + General 
Petroleum Corporation of California. 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC WINDERS 











Winding 
Average hourly 
production per 
operator 

900 to 1000 
bobbins per hour. 












































2-0z. Bobbin . . . . 112 Ib. hr. 
Me ee. 
4-02. °" ia 
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These production figures are being obtained in mills through- 
out the United States and Canada, and show the lowest direct 
labor cost of winding. 


In addition there is a great saving in floor labor to supply the 
winders with spinning bobbins and remove wound cones or 
cheeses. 


Supply bobbins are dumped by the doffers into a box at floor 
level. A lever is pushed and the box is lifted and dumped auto- 
matically into a big hopper. These are large enough to eliminate 
any other storage of yarn. There is no trucking of yarn up and 
down winder alleys and distributing it along the machines. It is all 
fed in at one point. Similarly cones are all doffed at end of winder, 
and move directly into warper creels or to twisters or automatic 


quillers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Seuthern Representative, Mr. L.S. Ligon, Greenvilie, 8. C€. 
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DAVI D DIETZ, Science Editor of Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Author, Pulitzer Prize Winner 
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EXTRA STAMINA FOR CON- 
CRETE. Vinsol* resin helps kee 
concrete surfaces smeoth an 
long-wearing. Interground with 
cement, it enables concrete sur- 
faces to withstand scaling and 
corrosion due te frost and thaw 
and the action of ice-removing 
agents. 


RESIN AGAINST THE SEA. Pen- 
talyn* resin permits use of do- 
mestic linseed instead of unob- 
tainable foreign oils in making 
the tough, salt-water-resistant 
protective coatings essential to 
our ship-building penance. 
Makes more paint with less crit- 
ical materials. 


Ba STRETCHING RUBBER SUPPLIES 


is one of Hercules’ contributions 
toward rubber conservation. 
Solvenol* is used as a penetrant, 
softener, and swelling agent in 
the reclaiming of scrap rubber. 
It is now under allocation for this 
vital war task. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NI-43 


INCORPORATEO 


903 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


CLOSE SHAVE FOR PIGS. In 
packing plants, pigs are coated 
with a special resin, Brisgo*. 
When the Brisgo, applied hot, 
has cooled and congealed, it is 
peeled off like a banana skin and 
with it comes every hair and all 


the stubble. 
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DOES IT IMPROVE 


These six challenges are levelled at every 
| new idea for the improvement of C&K. Looms. 
| And if any idea can’t meet at least one of these 
\ challenges, then it’s not a good idea — either 
| for us or for your own weave-room efficiency. 
iu So it is permanently filed in the wastebasket. 





This searching test is being applied, now, to 
new ideas developed during the war effort... 
ideas involving new materials, methods, and 
: machines. For decades of hard work have 
is taught us, long since, that newness alone has 
| nothing necessarily to do either with practical 
mechanics or economics. 








That’s why new improvements in C&K 
Looms won’t come altogether, all wrapped 








WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A» 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N.C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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Ease of Operation ? 


DOES IT IMPROVE 
Quality of Fabric? 


4 DOES IT DECREASE 
y Cost of Maintenance ? 


; DOES IT IMPROVE 
y Continuity of Operation ? 


Appearance and Utility 








Speed of Operation? _ 
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up in one dazzling package, as soon as the 
war is over. They'll come in due course, when 
they have proved able to stand up to this 6- 
point test... which is the best protection you 
could have, both for your mill and your customers. 


So plan to take C&K Looms as they come along 
with their proven features. Don’t wait for a 
complete miracle which can never possibly 
happen,while other mill men pass you by. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


(| SGI) 


5 * between Today's War Weapons... 
ene ei and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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ds in hun®geds of cases show that belts 
treated with Cling-Surfa iV a real 
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g-Surface is a penetrat- 





al lubrican gst thru use. It main- 







tains belt vitality—gives a non%lip grip permits -belt operation. 





This not only means extra delive selps conserve belting, 
shafts and bearings . . . Cling-SuNg sQvecnment peci- 
fications. Used by industry since mill s@pply 


house. 
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These six challenges are levelled at every 
new idea for the improvement of C&K Looms. 
And if any idea can’t meet at least one of these 
challenges, then it’s not a good idea — either 
for us or for your own weave-room efficiency. 
So it is permanently filed in the wastebasket. 


i This searching test is being applied, now, to 
‘i new ideas developed during the war effort... 
ideas involving new materials, methods, and 
if machines. For decades of hard work have 
taught us, long since, that newness alone has 
nothing necessarily to do either with practical 
mechanics or economics. 








That’s why new improvements in C&K 
Looms won’t come altogether, allwrapped 
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up in one dazzling package, as soon as the 
war is over. They'll come in due course, when 
they have proved able to stand up to this 6- ; 
point test... which is the best protection you [ 
could have, both for your mill and your customers. 


So plan to take C&K Looms as they come along | 
with their proven features. Don’t wait for a F 
complete miracle which can never possibly L 


happen,while other mill men pass you by. 
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CLEVELAND 


10/4. Of: HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 








i0, OHIO 


HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES «+ ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES 


Southern Representative 


AIR COMPRESSORS > 


Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., 


PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Greenville 


[\ 


t ii Mid ps . 
a 
























EXCELLENCE 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


FUEL OIL PUMPS 





» 


FOR MECHANICAL DRIVE EQUIPMENT 


@ Southern Belting offers you COMPLETE service in mechanical drive 
equipment—motors, motor-bases, pulleys, bushings and accessories, belt- 
ing of every type—PLUS experienced engineer- 
ing service to co-ordinate these various drive ele- 
ments to fit your specific needs. When you have 
any mechanical drive problems, let us help you 
with them. 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 


x ATLANTA, GA. 
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‘TExtiteE BANKING 


(COMPANY 


- 


Factoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Slacselciaels ema Zeleimertjels elecjialee 
Relieves you of credit losses 


* DO EMADISON AVENUE es NEW - YORK 2 
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YESTERDAY'S RESEARCH 


Made by DENMAN TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the FAMOUS DENMAN LOOP PICKERS 





Exchuswe Sales 


enrkersentamve 
The TERRELL MACHINE CO, Jc. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


WE keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ord1 
nary. repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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Among the many Dow products serving the Textile Industry 
are: Ethocel, Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda, and Vat Dyes. 





VOWICIDE 


GERMICIDES AND 
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FUNGICIDES 






The Dowicides are a group of seven- 
teen related germicides and fungicides 
that meet practically every require- 
ment of industry in combatting the 
effects of bacteria and fungi. 


Dowicides are the result of many years 
of research. They have proved them- 
selves so effective in contrelling mold 
that today they are used in many major 
industries. They prevent mold and 
bacterial growth even under the most 
severe conditions. 





The textile industry has been particularly 
beset by problems of microbial control because 
sizing materials, held in solution for consider- 
able periods, are subject to mold and decom- 
position. The Dowicides work effectively against 
these attacks and are used extensively in the 
textile industry. 


In addition to stopping mold formations during 
manufacturing operations, Dowicides are also 
incorporated into fabrics that will be used 
under conditions favorable to microbial attack. 
The list of such products includes tents, sleep- 
ing bags, canvas used in sporting goods, 
electrical cable coverings, and many others. 


Write the Dowicide Division for further in- 
formation on how Dowicides can help you 
give mold a knockout blow! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia « Washington + Cleveland 
Detroit + Chicago + St. Lovis « Houston + San Francisco 
los Angeles + Secttle 


















If you want flexibility and simplicity in 
slow-speed drives, scratch this on your 
memo pad right now, “Must look over 
American Reduction Drives.” 


| Through its standard ratio of 13 tol, you 
| can obtain any required speed between 
ll and 154 rpm. simply by selecting the 
proper ratio American V-belt or Flat-belt 
primary drive. Speed changes may be 
made easily by changing the sheave or 
pulley sizes. 


You mount the unit directly on the shaft 
of the driven machine with no more 
trouble than mounting a pulley. Right 
there you save the expense of drive sup- 
5 ports and special foundations—as well 
| as space and installation time. 


| This Reduction Drive is available in six 
standard sizes to fit jobs from 14 to 25 hp. 
—and any type of motor may be used. 
For complete drive selection and installa- 


oo + vm Me ow fA y hee _ Twenty woolen fabric washers similar to the one illustrated H . 
a pag — — above and also carding and napping machines in a & 


Drives Handbook. Massachusetts knitting mill are equipped with American : <4 
Reduction Drives to maintain steady production, with no Bs 


s @ down-time. Notice the absence of drive supports and the / 4 
The Cinerican /: tulley Company compact application of the drive—an ideal example of this | 


| mount-on-the-shaft feature of American Reduction Drives. 
4260 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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WEDGBELT SHEAVES | 


American Wedgbelt Sheaves are : 
made to highest precision stand- 
ards of sound, strong materials. 
Accurately machined, carefully 
balanced, they assure true-run- 


ning performance. » 
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Be bis "chemical salts, this Tri-Clad motor 
, ‘drive a pump without breakdown of 


| on. | | Sadie every industrial plant, motors 
are ca ed upon to keep going under conditions 
Geis try their endurance to the limit. It may be in 
a plating room, or on an exhaust fan, or in a wet 
sub-cellar, or — as.in this case — in connection with 
chemical processing. In emergencies, open motors 
may face conditions for which good engineering 
practice would require totally enclosed construction 
- conditions which tend to corrode the frame and 
attack the insulation. Endurance of Tri-Clad motors 
under such conditions results from tests like the one 

. described below. 
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Salt-spray test of 7R//CLAD motors gives 


sca waeratess / 


assurance of long life in severe service 

























n this accelerated life test to determine the ultimate 
| endurance of their insulation, the motors are operated 
to failure under one of the worst possible combinations 
of conditions. They are continually exposed to a 2% 
salt-water spray, while operating on a duty cycle of 
3 minutes on and 37 minutes off. (These repeated 
voltage surges impose greater stress on the insulation 
than would continuous operation.) Tests are run on 
all new insulations developed, and as a _ production 
check on motors taken at random off the assembly 
lines. Because of their endurance under this severe test, 
among others, Formex* wire and Glyptal* bonding 
material were chosen for Tri-Clad insulation. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Left: Conical hoods 
cover the tanks in 
which these salt-spray 
tests are conducted. 


DIT 


: TRI/CLAD 
/} GENERAL % ELECTRIC ~morors 


Every week 192,000 G-E employees purchase more than a million dollars’ 
worth of War Bonds. 
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PUT ANY ROLL 
COVERING MATERIAL 


TO THESE TESTS 


... you'll find Spinna superior in... 





Bf down slant-wise. If it glides along smoothly, that’s 
bad. But Spinna Calf will move jerkily, for its high 


friction surface will hold it back. This test shows that 
Spinna will do a better drifting job... and will carry 
waste well back onto the clearer. 


cy Lay a length of yarn on a table and press a roll on 
top of it, rolling back and forth under moderate 
pressure. Then look quickly at the cot. If there is a groove 
left in the covering, that’s bad. But the triple resiliency 
of Spinna Calf allows it to take an ordinary hard end and 


recover its original smooth surface without delay. 
3) Take a roll off the frame and place it against a 
straight edge. If the traversing action of the yarn 
has caused the covering to spread out toward the edges, 
that’s bad. But a Spinna cot will hold its shape longer 


because the triple-resilient leather springs right back 
after the yarn has forced it to one side. 








* * * 


For freedom from the troubles that may interfere with spinning frame 
efficiency and yarn quality . . . and for the longer life that Spinna Calf's 
strong-wearing surface promises . . . tell your roll coverer: *‘Spinna Calf’’. 









SPINNA CALF 


ROLL COVERING 


les Thjole Keston 
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Rub the material against a smooth surface, pressing 
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AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
NETWORK OF TOUGH, 
SPRINGY FIBRES 


Pitta 20 





“If yow want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
counts . . . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
ing grooves . . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 
Spinna Calf — the most generally-used calfskin — is 
your best choice.”’ 
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CALFSKIN ABSORBS MOISTURE 
One reason why 


(2 No.1 for Af | ? 
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Moisture, oil or any gummy deposits are quickly ‘soaked up 
by a leather apron. In addition, Lawrence Calfskin Apron Leath- 
ers are impregnated with a special hygroscopic ingredient which 
increases absorption. 


Thus, moisture which if remaining on the surface might inter- 
fere with drafting, is drawn inside the leather, not only helping 
to lubricate the fibres but also to increase conductivity. Static 
troubles are less on frames equipped with Lawrence Calfskin, 
because more of the static is removed from the yarn, improving 
the drafting and eliminating the nuisance of ‘‘crazy’’ yarn. 


Lawrence Calfskin Apron Leather, chrome-tanned and bark- 
tanned, is first choice, more often, among various apron types. 
Begin tospecify LawrenceCalfskins in your aprons and note how 
much better the yarn runs. You'll also benefit from the fact that 
they are furnished open-end for quick replacement, even in bot- 
tom positions, without having to tear down the frame or mix 


up apron types. 





LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 
1st Choice for A prons 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
| PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C, 










Selling Agents 
Matthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. 1. . . . New England 
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STANDARD -COOSA-THATCHER 
Salutes railroad women! 


Essential to our Nation's capacity to make war 
but hard hit by the exigencies of war, the railroads 
appealed to women to fill some of the vacancies left 
by men. Strange, new work for women... yet the rail- 
roads report women are doing an excellent job as 
trainmen, firemen, porters; as helpers in the locomo- 
tive and car shops, engine houses; and as general 
laborers... helping to move men and materials in 
these war years. In 1943 passenger traffic was four 
times greater than in 1939 and freight traffic in 
revenue tons was the greatest on record... 14 times 
that of 1942 and 114 times that of 1939. 


In many new jobs, too, STANDARD women are helping 
us maintain quality and production of STANDARD 
Yarns, most of which as you know are required for the 
war effort. With Victory, more STANDARD yarns will 
flow back into civilian channels. 


* * * 


For Victory and Peace—buy more War Bonds 





ahs aaron. 
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WILL YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT RING UP PROFITS 


In these days of planning future busi- 
ness, textile men are giving more and 
more thought to their new equipment 
needs. They know that peacetime 
earnings will depend greatly on the 
efficiency of their processing equip- 
ment—its trouble-free service, sturdi- 
ness, durability and ease of cleaning. 

ARMCO Stainless Steels are the prac- 
tical solution for dye vats and many 
other kinds of processing equipment. 
When the correct grade is used, this 
rustless metal is not corroded by 
bleaching, dyeing and other solutions. 

Armco Stainless means good-bye 
to boil-outs. A quick rinse with hot 


56 


water removes all traces of color. This 
prevents color carry-over from one 
solution to another. It also speeds up 
Operations, cuts profitless clean-up 
time. You can get the same output 
with less equipment. 

Besides these proved advantages, 
Stainless stops the discoloration of 
yarns and fabrics often caused by 
rusted or corroded equipment. And 
fabrics can’t snag on the clean smooth 
surfaces. 

Keep this strong, rustless metal in 











mind when you plan your peacetime 
equipment. For more information 
about ARMCO Stainless write to The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
3431 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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HOW THE ELLIOTT PLAN 
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This proved way to keep ideas flowing 
saves time, cuts costs—today and postwar 


To progressive managements seeking new and better production methods, the 
Elliott Suggestion Service is an invaluable kit of tools. It stimulates and 
sustains the flow of workers’ ideas for improved time and cost-cutting work 
procedures. Since 1927, more and more industries have found the Elliott 
Suggestion System a “must” activity in their production programs. 

This hard-hitting, idea-stimulating management tool insures maximum 
utilization of manpower, brainpower and production effort. The Elliott Sug- 
gestion Service stirs the employee’s imagination —quickens his thinking 
process — inspires the quantity and quality of his contributions toward work 
efficiency — keeps suggestion systems clicking by maintaining the worker’s 
active interest. 


THIS SERVICE PROVIDES: 

1.:A dependable, flexible system to meet the individual requirements of 
any industrial organization. 

2. A combination suggestion box and display board for messages, posters 
and explanatory notices. Low unit cost permits plant and office installation 
at all points of heavy traffic. 

3. New, timely “THINK-Stimulator” Posters mailed to you each week. 
4. Attractive working forms — announcement and suggestion blanks, sug- 
gested “management contact” letters and monthly service bulletins to keep 
management informed on new ideas and developments in the operation 
of suggestion sy:.tems. 

If you want to increase the effectiveness of your present suggestion 
system or want to gain the benefits of this plan to aid war-winning output 
and speed competitive production postwar — investigate the economical, 
low-cost Elliott Suggestion Service NOW. 


ELLIOTT SERVICE 


SINCE 1911 





i239 EAST 44th STREET, DEPARTMENT 8, NEW YORK 17, N. Saul. 


OTHER MANAGEMENT AIDS BY ELLIOTT NAME 
: | 7 POSITION 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION BULLETIN BOARD SERVICE o coutn 


A weekly bulletin fo help Helps improve employee , 


ADDRESS 











(-79-PAGE 





MANUAL 


Every user of the Elliott Suggestion 
Service receives a 72-page, loose- 
leaf working manual chock-full of 
proved procedures. It tells you 
how to present a suggestion sys- 
tem to your employees — how to 
make the system work for your 
company — how awards stimulate 
suggestions — how Elliott's col- 
orful, dynamic posters and / 
executive letters supply 

the ‘‘urge'’ and the 4 
‘‘hints'’ needed to Pd 

direct the employ- 7 

4 ELLIOTT 





4 


ee's thinking. y 
7 SERVICE 
Nee _/ COMPANY 
—— 


4 219 East 44th Street 
Department 8 


4 New York 17, N. Y. 
4 7 


4 Please send me, without obli- 

7 gation, illustrated literature de- 

/ scribing the Elliott Suggestion Ser- 

vice and samples of the “THINK- 
Stimulator” Posters. 
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PC Foamglas — because it is composed 


of millions of minute cells of inert air 
sealed in glass— remains an efficient 


insulation . . . indefinitely. 
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ROTECTING delicate high-speed machinery and 

goods in process, now demands more rigid control of 
temperature and humidity in all sorts of mills and fac- 
tories. This is especially necessary in textile mills, to 
insure continuous, efficient operation. 

PC Foamglas, the new cellular glass insulation, has 
proved its ability to meet the most exacting require- 
ments—in a wide range of industries. 

On roofs and in core walls, floors, ductwork and pro- 
cessing equipment, PC Foamglas retains its full insula- 
ting efficiency throughout the life of the building. It is 
an efficient vapor-seal and water-stop, requires no repairs, 
maintenance or replacement of the material during 
ordinary use. Remember—with PC Foamglas, first cost 
is last cost. 

PC Foamglas is different from all other insulating 
materials. We will send you, upon request, complete in- 
structions for selecting the right thickness of PC Foam- 
glas for various insulating jobs—and specifications for 
installing. It comes in 2, 3, 4, 414, and 6 inch thick- 
nesses, 18 inches long, 12 inches wide. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


632 DUQUESNE WAY - PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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PC FOAMGLAS OFFERS 
4-WAY PROTECTION 
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Meeting unusually difficult insulating requirements, as on the roof 


pictured here, PC Foamglas retains its insulating efficiency, prevents 
condensation, protects the roof slabs permanently. 





In core walls, PC Foamglas becomes an integral part of the wall 
structure when tied in to brick or other backing and facing. It does 
not pack down, swell, shrink, warp or rot. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS—Fill out and send in the convenient 
coupon and you will receive your selection of the booklets 
listed. 





Pittsburgh Corning Corporation—Room 603 

632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, free copies of your new 
booklets on PC Foamglas Insulation as checked below. 
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THE LEVER THAT MOVES 
THE BUSINESS WORLD 


INCE long before the first cara- 
‘ van plodded across the plains 
of Tartary, or the purple sails of 
Tyre caught the Mediterranean 
winds, men have sought the lever 
long enough to move the business 
world their way. 

The wisest and most successful 
have always found it to be simply 
the welcome which the satisfied 
buyer extends the seller upon his 
return visit. 

We have no means of adequately 
representing on our balance sheet 
the value of friendships born, in 
part, a hundred years ago, and 
enduring through every sort and 
degree of internal and external 
aggravation. That some of our as- 
sociations are not so active today 
implies no end of friendship, no 


lack of loyalty. Causes far beyond 
our mutual control have forced this. 

Ramified wartime dislocations 
will most quickly be adjusted 
through loyalties and friendships 
which have their roots in actions, 
rather than in words. 

In the past we have maintained 
these cordial relations through an 
alert attention to every phase of 
textile production and distribution 
to the advantage of the mills we 
represent and their customers. So 
we will in the future. 

At the same time, both will bene- 
fit further as we pass along to them 
the lessons which war has taught 
us and the mills which we repre- 
sent. New methods, new materi- 
als, new services will be at their 
disposal. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


CHICAGO e 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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We have never yet discovered a 


better, or a simpler, way to prove 


the quality of a product than to 
try it under actual manufacturing 
conditions. That is the "acid" test. 
We ask you to prove the quality 
of Lambeth Products in the same 


way. 


What the outcome will be is indi- 
cated by the facts that we have 
been in business for more than 50 
years and that the majority of our 


early customers are still loyal. 
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LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and”™Banding. Also Sales Agents 
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for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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Now G-E 


N making rubber-coated wire, the rubber — 
after preliminary processing—is put through 
finishing rolls, which turn at different speeds . . . 
working the rubber rather than just pressing it. 


Right here is where the hold-up took place. 
The rolls—even though water-cooled—became 
so warm that the rubber stuck to them. Every 
time this happened, the rubber had to be re- 
moved and the rolls allowed to cool. 


To end this serious loss of time and output, 
G-E Refrigeration was called on. A thermostat- 
ically controlled cooling system now feeds 
water into the rolls at 45° to 50° F—keeps 
the water in the rolls constantly at the most 


efficient temperature— greatly reduces the time 
for working the rubber—prevents sticking and 
shut-downs. 

Unusual war production applications by the 
score are being found for G-E Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning Equipment. As a result, G-E 
engineers are building up a fund of practical 
knowledge that should be most helpful to you, 
no matter what your heat transfer problems 
may be. . . mow or in the future. 

General Electric Company, Air Conditioning and 
Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, Section 449, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


OG i i i i, 
If BUY... and hold...WAR BONDS <Z 
a i i i i i 


F lunstriiah Kerk LE by 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


dear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10p.m., EWT, NBC...‘‘ THE WORLD TODAY ” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CB 
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COOLING keeps ‘em rolling! 
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Grantep that excessive chlorine Hgeaches 


may shorten the life and weaken the fibre 

of any fabric 

...the ability of a fabric to withstand repeated 
washings under all types of conditions is 
important 

...and the story told by the samples above is 
welcome news! 


Both of these rayon samples were given repeat- 
ed washings followed by the chlorine bleach. 
One, which was untreated, lost 10 to 20% in 
strength. The other, which had been treated 
with a Resloom (melamine resin) finish showed 
less than 3% loss in strength! 


In other words, Resloomed rayons show better 
washability—better serviceability—reduce the 
laundryman’s problems. 


In addition to reducing shrinkage, and improv- 
ing crease resistance, washability, durability 
and strength, Monsanto’s new Resloom fin- 
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ishes actually tend to improve a fabric’s resist- 
ance to chlorine. 


Resloomed rayons help to alleviate the prob- 
lems of the laundry owners as well as the 
housewife’s home laundering difficulties and 
help to make rayons washable. 


* * « 


Greater resistance to chlorine bleach is just one 
of many new and important improvements 
realized in the new Resloom finishes which are 
now undergoing extensive mill trials...and 
the Resloom finishes are just one of many new 
and important developments which have come 
from Monsanto’s textile research laboratories 
in recent months. If you would like to know 
more about these developments... or if you 
would like to pose a problem of your own... 
write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL ComPANy, Merri- 
mac Division, Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


Divisions cooperating in Monsanto textile research 
in addition to Merrimac Division include: Central 
Research Laboratories at Dayton, Ohio; Organic 
Chemicals Division and Phosphate Division at 
St. Louis, Missouri; Plastics Division at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


The Textile 


SERVINGA INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Published Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 








CONVERTER USING NEW 
PIECE GOODS IDENTIFICATION 





Benrose Fabrics is now identifying its CROWN Tested piece goods by a 
new method that has been made available by the American Viscose Corpo- 
ration. The new identification is accomplished by inserting a tape at the point 
of winding. The tape, a narrow strip of paper, runs continuously through 


the bolt. 


The benefits of this tape method of identification are obvious, for it means 
that every purchase from a bolt is clearly and completely “tagged.” The tape 
carries information and instructions according to the CROWN Tested three- 
tag system, and may also include the fabric name if the converter so desires. 








CARDING RAYON STAPLE 


Worsted card operating on rayon staple 
fiber in the Textile Research Department 
of American Viscose Corporation, Marcus 
Hook, Pa. On this and other types of regu- 
lar commercial machinery provided for 
the purpose, the research staff carries out 
extensive experimental work leading to- 
ward improvements in rayon products and 


a 


fabrication methods, and the development 
of new yarns and fibers. 


A. V. C. SPONSORS 4-H CONTEST 


For the second year, the “Dress Review” 
conducted by the National 4-H Clubs is 
being sponsored by the American Viscose 
Corporation. Forty-two states are partici- 
pating in the contest. 


The girls make any garment that will fit 
into their own wardrobe... sportswear, 
street dresses, etc. One winner is chosen in 
each state. The prize is a trip to the Na- 
tional 4-H Congress, which is being held 
in Chicago this year during the first week 
in December. 


Last year, there were 216,407 entrants; 
out of this number, 34,317 completed the 
contest. 





BUY AT LEAST ONE EXTRA $100.00 BOND 
During the Sixth War Loan 
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LETTERS TO ARMED SERVICES 


SUBJECT OF A. V. C. ADS 


In its recent employee relations adver- 
ising, the American Viscose Corporation 
has attempted to promote more letter writ- 
ing to members of the Armed Services. 
One advertisement dramatizes the loneli- 
ness our fighting men will feel on Christ- 
mas Day in an effort to persuade the homie 
folks to write Christmas letters to all their 
friends and loved ones. It includes name: 
of local employees in uniform as an aid in 
preparing a letter-writing list. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


I PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
‘ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 
AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥Y.C. 1; } 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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SUPER-CLEAN AIR! 


In the AAF Electro-Matic Filter 
electrical precipitation has been 
combined with automatic air fl- 
tration to obtain the highest 
cleaning efficiency. Send for Bul- 
letin 250 D. 




















An era of competition such as American industry 
has never before experienced will break like a 
bomb shell when peace is made, and manufactur- 
ers return to producing civilian consumer goods. 
To be prepared to operate profitably in this new 
economy calls for careful planning TODAY— 
careful consideration of all the factors that might 
result in lowering manufacturing costs. 


Industry has long since recognized the need for 
adequate dust control and has learned thru its 
wartime experience that in the post-peace era, 
dust control will be a factor of major importance. 












And feather-duster methods won’t do—only engi- 
neered dust control systems designed by experi- 
enced dust engineers can be expected to do 8 
satisfactory job. 


AAF has the facilities TODAY to help you work 
out your tomorrow’s dust control system. There 
is no obligation involved in asking for help. Let 
us send you “AAF in Industry”—a booklet which 
describes the full line of AAF equipment, prelim- 
inary to discussing your needs with one of our 
engineers. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 275 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 


in Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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TEXTILE MILLS BOOST EFFICIENCY 
with CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 








Seg” 


HANDLING | Na atc my iaivic 





Efficiency —- meaning costs and output of 
product — has been greatly improved in many 
textile mills with installation of Cleveland 
Tramrail, even with other production facilities 
remaining the same. 


During the period following the war it is 
predicted that the use of Cleveland Tramrail 
will be accelerated tremendously because 
textile mills will require more efficiency in 
operation than ever before if they wish to 
remain in a favorable competitive position. 


oe ern ee et 


No other machinery offers as great returns 
for the small investment required as overhead 
materials handling equipment. 





Se a 


GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET No. 2008, Packed with CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


valuable information. Profusel 
Siuticsted. Walle.fer teco yaerse THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


1175 EAST 2830 ST. WICKLIFFE. ON10. 
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PROBLEM: 


To obtain modern refrigeration system compatible 


with continuous process rayon manufacture 

















SORT E(O)'G installation of centrifugal refrigerating machines 


Our ARMED Forces ride to victory 
on rayon. More tires, tougher 
tires, and lighter tires are in con- 
stant demand for fighting aircraft, 
artillery, motor transport. To help 
meet the need, Industrial Rayon 
Corporation is producing tens of 
millions of pounds of special high 
tenacity rayon tire cord—increas- 
ing output and improving quality 
by its revolutionary method of con- 


tinuous spinning and processing. 


This remarkable advance in the 


»' manufacture of rayon products— 


and even the miracle of rayon itself 


| —would not be possible without ac- 


curate temperature control. It is 


significant, then, that so prominent 


a manufacturer in so important an 
industrial field selected Carrier Re- 


frigerating Equipment. 
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Industrial Rayon installed its 
first Carrier Centrifugal Refrigerat- 
ing Machine at its Covington, Va., 
plant in 1928. Others added since 
that time include one just installed 
in connection with the expansion 
of the company’s Painesville plant 
and three at Cleveland, where In- 
dustrial Rayon operates the world’s 
first completely integrated plant 
for production of rayon tire yarn, 


cord and fabric. 


In all, Industrial Rayon Corpora- 


AIR CONDITIONING - 


REFRIGERATION 


tion employs 3,000 tons of Carrier 
mechanical refrigeration —a vital 
link in the making of essential 
rayon products, including cord for 
hundreds of thousands of tires for 
war service. 


Is the control of temperatures a 
factor in your goal of more produc- 
improved product .. . 
If so, 


consult Carrier about your expan- 


tion . 
more efficient operation? 


sion or modernization program. 
Carrier provided control for the 
birth of rayon manufacture — has 
been aiding the textile industry for 
over 40 years—is ready to help 
with your problems. Consult Car- 


rier about your requirements. 


CARRIER CORPORATION 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
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LIXATE BRINE — 
ASSURES 
LEVEL DYEING 


... aves up to 20% Salt! 


ig 
a 
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UNEVEN DYEING often results when dry salt is thrown into the dye 
box. Undissolved salt grains accumulate in the bath, causing uneven 
exhaustion of the dye. 





RAPID PRODUCTION of 100% saturated, crystal. 
clear brine is yours with the Lixator. Mechanically 
perfect, the Lixator cuts cost too. Automatic control 
of salt feed, water input and brine discharge saves 
time and labor. Installation requires no heavy in- 
vestment. Shown is a Lixator installed by Haywood 


Woolen Company, East Douglas, Mass. 






ACCURATE BRINE STRENGTH as 100° 
desired in the dye bath is an easy 
matter when you start with 100% 
saturated Lixate Brine. And a salo- 
meter reading will always give 
proof of Lixate’s 100% saturation —— 
in contrast with ordinary brine. vas 
Make tests at any time—the brine = y 








SALOMETER 
READING 
TURN A VALVE and Lixate Brine disperses evenly throughout the dye 
bath. No salt grains means no local over-concentration. Lixate Brine 

‘ helps eliminate spotting, streaking, and white edges. Since no undis- 
solved salt settles to the bottom of the vats to be wasted when the dye 
baths and rinses are dumped, salt savings up to 20% are possible. 














is always saturated. One gallon will 
always contain the same amount — : 
2.65 pounds —of salt. 7 
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be INSTANTLY ON TAP! 

ee Lixate Brine eliminates pro- iy pel ee 
- | duction interruptions. Piped ‘ ar AS ee oe hs cust 
or to wherever you use brine ek se | f 
Pa in your plant, it saves the 


gc stine MEASU RING METER 









>-4 time and labor of transport- 
yi ing dry sale and mixing 
ae, brine. No salt wasted 
nS eT. 

> 4 through dissolution in stor- 
| age, handling in wet con- 
at tainers or spills on floors. 
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Send for Free Thirty-Six Page Booklet! 


This booklet shows photographs of various types of | 
Lixators in actual use in textile plants, illustrating ai 






| ELIXATE Bees || 











complete flexibility and adaptability of the Lixator to 3 
any brine Be magne ary? and any be mae limicacions. | 
The new edition which is now ready, also, contains com- b 
plete 60° Sodium Chloride Brine Tables. fe or makin § OF ine i 
international Salt Company, Inc., et 
Dept. C-12, Scranton, Pa. i 

[) Send free copy >f “The Lixate Process for Making Brine.” : INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC.IF 

[) Have your field engineer call. Scranton, Pa. 
Name 
Firm 
Street 

| REE Ne RIES ELE Aor OR aa i 
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Phetegraphe used thru courtesy of American Viscose Corp., N. Y. sk 
In designing the specialized equipment necessary to blend, pre- 


pare and spin synthetics, Saco-Lowell has acquired an in- 


valuable knowledge of these fibers . . . their characteristics, 


reactions and uses. 


While we cannot supply you at present wrth new machinery which we have designed and perfected 


for handling synthetics, we can tell you what this new equipment is like, what you may expect of it, 


and what further research is in process or planned. If you intend to enter this growing and bright- 
futured field, now is the time to get your facts . . . to make your plans. Our engineers can be of 


great assistance to you in this preliminary work, and are available for consultation now. 


aco- Lowell Shope 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Charlotte Greenville them 
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sti’ Capacity to produce and abil- 
ity to deliver—backed by a consistent 
policy of cooperation and service—are 
vital factors that prompt mill owners, 
and other mill executives to say—‘‘We 
like to do business with Staley’s’’ 
Staley’s Textile Starches are 100% 
laboratory controlled in every step of 


the processing. This assures uniform 


DECATUR 


NEW YORK CITY, 


quality and dependable performance 
from every shipment—day after day 
and year after year. Developed by 
skilled chemists, Staley’s complete line 
of thick and thin-boiling starches 1s 
available for every specific textile use. 
Write, wire or telephone for infor- 
mation about the Staley Starches for 


your mill requirements. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


SPARTANBURG, CHICAGO, BOSTON 
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Slashers at West Point Mfg. Company, 


West Point, Ga., are controlled by The 
Brown Moist-o-graph System. 


Wee * 





HOW WET or DRY 
IS YOUR WARP? 


Guessing moisture content is costly—baked or dry 
warps mean poor weaving, chafing, and excessive fly. 
Over-wet warps mean mildew and rust stains. 





" - eee * % 
* ee od Rom Pn he eR aS e's in pas « 


Where warps are running too dry or too wet, the 
Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH eliminates guesswork. It con- 
trols slasher speed to insure a uniformly level warp to 
meet your particular weave room requirements. 


i 
; 
: 
3 


lt measures, records and controls the exact moisture 
content, thereby giving you a better weaving warp 
which will increase weave room production. 


eee ene 


Wi TibeA AS 1 


a ania 5, 


Further, by maintaining the correct moisture content,- 
the Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH Controller permits lower 


humidity in the weave room. 


| The Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH maintains the correct 
, slasher speed, and makes a continuous and permanent 
| chart record of moisture content within one-half of 


| one percent. Ranges for cotton are 4°%/, to 12°, and Write The Brown Instrument Company, a divi- 
for rayon 1% to 20%. sion of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 


Users of Brown MOIST-o-GRAPH control systems have Company, 4432 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 


ae * 44, Pennsylvania. Offices in all principal 
increased slasher speeds as much as 40%, and have tiie: ilk tlie: Wei Tian Calin... 


noticeably increased weave room production. You can Wadsworth Road. Perivale, Middlesex, Eng- 
do likewise! land—Nybrokajen 7, Stockholm, Sweden. 


BROWN MOIST-O-GRAPH 


To Measure and Contro/ 5 ‘Oo Economize 


Po ete oir. 
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Plastic Finish for 
Reflectors Proves 


Tops in Efficiency 





Sylvania reflectors coated with plastic 
finish emerging from a part of curing 
process. 


After extensive study of fluorescent fixture 
reflector coatings, Sylvania has standardized 
ona plastic finish of exceptional hardness, 
flexibility, and light reflecting efficiency. 
This finish—nof an ordinary paint—is pro- 
duced by the polymerization, undera unique 
heat treatment, of different molecules to 
form a new chemical compound. 

This plastic finish has proved far superior 
to paint in its resistance to moisture and 
corrosive vapors. It is more flexible than 
vitreous enamels, and withstands distortion 
and bending more successfully. 





Dip You Know... 





That Sylvania Near Ultra-Violet Lamps are 
used to illuminate the fluorescent dials on 
airplane instrument panels ? By using prop- 


er filters, pilots can adjust the brightness 
of the dials. 


x K *K 


That one of the possible postwar applica- 
tions of television is in the inspection of 
inaccessible parts or hazardous processes ? 
Inspection can be carried on at a point re- 
mote from the actual material. 








Sylvania Lamp Life Ratings Newly 
Defined for Long Time-on Cycles 


Lower Estimated Costs Foreseen for 


Many Practical Operating Conditions 


a 


A more exact definition of the life ratings of Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps, based 
on a longer cycle of operation, indicates that in many industrial applications 
lamp life may be considerably greater than would have been expected under 
previously published ratings. Plants considering installations of Sylvania Fluores- 


BLACKLIGHT LAMP 
HELPS SORT YARN 


Yarns which closely resemble each other in 
physical appearance under ordinary illumi- 
nation—such as acetate and cellulose yarns 
—can be quickly and easily sorted by ex- 
posing them to the radiation from Sylvania 
Blacklight Lamps. These lamps provide 
Near Ultra-Violet radiation, under which 
the yarns glow differently. 

Blacklight Lamps are described in detail 
in Sylvania’s recently issued Special Elec- 
tronic Products Booklet. Copies of this 
booklet—which also lists many other tubes 
and lamps for special industrial applications 
—may be obtained free of charge from 
Sylvania. 








cs 








“It’s that coal mine again. Sylvania 
Fluorescents boosted output so much in 
their office, they want to know if we 


have anything for the miners’ caps!” 


SYLVANIAHY ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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cent Lighting will frequently find that these 
new ratings permit substantially reduced 
estimates of the probable over-all cost of 
fluorescent, placing this illumination in an 
even more favorable cost position. 
Heretofore, the life ratings of Sylvania 
Fluorescents have been based on a 3-hour 





Comparative life ratings of Sylvania 

Fluorescent Lamps for burning cycle 

times of 3, 6 and 12 hours, showing 
effect of longer time-on cycles. 


cycle; that is, on turning the lamp on and 
off every 3 hours. 

In actual industrial plant practice, lights 
remain on for much longer periods than 3 
hours. This longer time-on cycle is reflected 
in increased life expectancy. 

Ratings have therefore heen determined 
for 6-hour and 12-hour cycles, which are 
more often encountered under practical con- 
ditions. As shown in the graph, these cycles 
permit much more favorable life estimates. 
For instance a 40-watt lamp burning 8 
hours a day, 5 days a week (the normal! 
peacetime work-week) is rated to last ap- 
proximately 2 years. 


PRODUCTS INC. 


Salem, Massachusetts 
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Textiles Chemicals Corporation 


OF RHODE ISLAND 


FIRST TO OFFER FULLY 
ered ert, Be o-O8 29am es » Oen S - 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Water is entirely elim- 
inated from TEXCHEMS, 
cation-active and sub- 
stantive textile finishing 
compounds. 


TEXCHEMS are shipped 

in blocks of proper con- ALi LL aib 
sistency for easy cutting , — ge? 
—large blocks for large 

users, smaller blocks for 

smaller users, all packed in paper containers 
except TEXCHEM-S and TEXTERGE-A. Prod- 
uct quality is pre-war. 


Transportation sav- 
ings to the mill are 
tremendous as the 
cost of heavy barreis 
is eliminated. 


RLUAASLAALASSR SSS 





avi WARY . 





' 


Savings of about 50% over present chemical 
costs are yours with TEXCHEMS. This claim 
can be proved as thousands of pounds are 
in use. Accurate estimates are available on 
request. 


. ee Re a ee sti pais 8 
a tare: = See Sg 
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TEXCHEM.C For Cotton 


TEXCHEM.-C gives the finished cotton fabric a lustre plus 
an apparent body which remains pliable and has a firm and 
silky hand. TEXCHEM-C is used where maximum durability 
of finish is desired. Starch, dextrine, other fillers or weight 
builders wherever indicated can be incorporated in the fin 


ishing bath with TEXCHEM-C. 


Average amount of TEXCHEM-C used is !/> Ib. to 3 Ibs. per 
100 ibs. of water, depending on the hand and body re- 
quired. TEXCHEM-C can be applied to cotton from raw 
stock to dyed or printed fabrics. Consult our technical 
department for further information. Address TEXCHEM-C, 
Textiles Chemicals Corporation of Rhode Island, 51! 
Westminster St., Providence, R. |. 


TEXCHEM — R_ Rayon Softener 
TEXCHEM — C_ Cotton Softener 
TEXCHEM — K_ Kier Assistant 
TEXCHEM — S_ Sanforizer 
TEXTERGE — A_ Detergent 
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COMPLETE SLASHER 





INSURES BETTER WEAVING 





Apply REEVES Variable Speed 


Transmissions at 3 Points For 
Accurate Control of Moisture, 
Stretch and Tension. 


You can reduce the breaks and 
loom stoppage and better the 
quality of the cloth when these 
J improvements are made in the 
slasher process: 


(1) Assure the correct moisture 
content of the warp yarn. 


(2) Eliminate undue stretch and 
the resultant weakening of the 
yarn. 


(3) Maintain uniform pre-set 
tension between delivery roll 
and loom beam throughout the 
building of a beam to retain the 
elasticity in the yarn and make 
a beam of desired density. 


All this can be accomplished by 


74 
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Showing application of three REEVES Variable Speed Transmissions. 
Right: REEVES 7}, hp. or 10 hp., 4 to I ratio unit used as main slasher drive. 
Left: 5 hp., 6 to 1 ratio REEVES with hydraulic automatic control, driving 
loom beam. Rear, Left: 2 hp., REEVES 2 to 1 ratio, driving size box rolls. 


applying REEVES Variable 
Speed Control at 3 points on the 
slasher, as pictured above. 


The REEVES Transmission, in- 
stalled as the main slasher drive, 
provides the right speed setting 
for all sets, from lightest to 
heaviest. The REEVES also as- 
sures the very fine speed adjust- 
ments that can be made from 
time to time to keep the yarn 
from being wound on the loom 
beam too dry or too wet. These 


adjustments are made by turn- 
ing the REEVES handwheel. 


Stretch is accurately and contin- 
uously regulated through a 
small size vertical, enclosed 
REEVES Transmission driving 
the size box rolls. By turning 
the REEVES handwheel, the 
r.p.m. of the size box rolls is ad- 
justed perfectly to give precisely 
the desired tension and stretch 
of the yarn. 


The REEVES Transmission, 
with piston-type hydraulic con- 
trol, which is applied to the loom 
beam, automatically reduces the 
r.p.m. of the loom beam and 
maintains constant y.p.m. sur- 
face speed as it increases in di- 
ameter. It holds constant tension 
on yarn and makes a beam of 
uniform density throughout. 
The control may be set for ten- 
sion desired on sets to be run; 
then remain same until reset. 


Yarn stretch in the slasher has 
been reduced to less than 1% 
when equipped with these 3 
REEVES drives. Write us about 
an application in your plant, and 
ask for Bulletin G-446. Our sea- 
soned engineers are at your 
service. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
Dept. T, Columbus, Indiana 
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Years 


* 


AS ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





* 





J. M. CLAYTON COMPANY 
Contracting Electrical Engineers 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA ESTABLISHED 1907 
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Omran Oil & CHEMICAL COMPAR? 


semeeY SLY, N 
CHICAGO Cum PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


IN CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.—-+-MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE 
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BEARINGS that 


HELP PRINT CLOTH BAGS 









It’s the same story wherever you go in the Textile Industry. 
When you see this Four-Color Automatic Cut, Print and 
Fold Machine in action, you notice the same smooth-running 
characteristics that are typical of SS0SfP-equipped spinning 
and twisting frames, Sanforizers, calenders, dryers and many 
other machines. Designed for making and printing cloth bags 
from the lightest cotton cloth up to the heaviest burlap, this 
machine has an inking mechanism and inking rollers that 
depend upon &80S Bearings. This assures free running at all 
times and prevents dragging over printing plates which causes 
smudging and offsetting of printed bags. Another example 
where S806" performance is the thing that counts. 5676 


SOUS INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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SKF -EQUIPPED 
bag Making 


Built by Schmutz Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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AMERICAN MONORAIL | 
AUTOMATIC CLEANERS 


SS SS ...CLEANS WITH A | 
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LET an American MonoRail Engineer | 
tell you the complete story of controlled | 
Cyclonic Cleaning. Write for copy of 
the new 24 page book explaining many 
cost saving advantages. 
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1. Automatic Cleaning over 
winders, twisters, spoolers 
and warpers produces 
cleaner yarn with less 
breakage and stoppage on 
the looms. 


Controlled downward 
swirl of the air currents 
revents blowing of lint 
m one machine to an- 
other during cleaning. 


3. Automatic devices can be 
installed to reduce clean- 
ing velocity while blower 
travels over idle machines. 
This prevents unravelling 
of roving or yarn while 

poorine frames free from 
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American MonoRail 
Cleaners can be assem- 
bled by mounting the 
blower as a trailer, in a 
variety of arrangements to 
overcome unusually low 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL COMPANY (A 


13106 ATHENS AVENUE CLEVELAND 7/7. OHIO 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Editorial— 


Prosperity by Fiat 





General and Technica! 


Naphthol Colors in ne and Printing, 
by Arthur E. Hirs 


What the Mills Are sats in Veteran Re-employment, 
by S. W. Sewell 


Replacing Window Sash with Glass Blocks, 
by Sumner Rider 


A Case of War Nerves, by W. M. McLaurine 
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2. Proper cushion to shuttle point 
comes from softer composition at pick- 
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3. Shuttle point loosening is elimi- 
nated by special composition at 
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4. Perfect throw to shuttle is assured 
throughout this picker’s longer life. 


5. Reaming-out of hole or other alter- 
ation is unnecessary. These pickers 
are tailored-to-fit. 
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Pickers now engineered by.Day- fect throw to shuttle, Their accu- long experience in developing 
ton Rubber technicians are wip- rate design makes reaming-out of products for the Textile Industry. 
ing away today’s picker problems, bee unnecessary. No aging or move Dayton help you get ena 
: ipping requi er, faster, more economical pro- 
at simatiow:2n/ — cou They have a far longer life, they _ duction. von get enets infor- 
unit construction with special Operate with remarkable efficien- =» Mation on these superlative new 
compositions molded in; each cy, and give lower costs per loom pickers by return mail. 


different composition doing a hour of operation. Throughout THE DAYTON RUBBER 
special job. One prevents wear of the country ’ Dayton Reversible MANUFACTURING CO. 
the bearing, another provides Drop-Box Pickers are specified py xyrox 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
ideal cushion at picker stick con- #5 Standard, Main Sales Office: 
tact, still others eliminate shuttle Get the benefit of Dayton Rub- Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
point loosening, and assure per- ber’s Technical Excellence, and Maintain Victory Speeds— Conserve Your Tires 
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Annual Cross-Index 


It has been customary in the past to 
include with the December issue the annual 
cross-index of all articles and discussions 
appearing in ‘‘Cotton’’ for the year. This 
year, instead of being included with this, 
the December issue, the cross-index is be- 
ing mailed separately to each subscriber. 
Readers are urged to be on the lookout for 
the index and to preserve it as a valuable 
adjunct to the issues of ‘‘Cotton.’’—The 
Editor. 

4 | 
“Water in Textile Industry” 

“Will you kindly send us literature cov- 
ering ‘Water in the Textile Industry,’ by 
Louis B. Miller (Article 1), as published 
in Corton, July 1944.” 

FRANK W. HANKINS 
Marketing Counsel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* 
Orders Tape From Ad 


“After seeing your ad in the May issue 
of COTTON, we are sending you under sep- 
arate cover one of our spinning tapes. We 
wish that you would send us a trial order 
of 60 tapes. Will you also quote us as to 
price on quantities of this tape?’ 

JOHN A. LOSEE 


Utica Knitting Co. 





Ut N, Y. par 
+s a? 
(T o Textile Specialty Co. for send- 


ing on the above inquiry for Sidebotham 
spinning. tapes. To all of our readers, 
‘*Please mention CoTTON in writing to ad- 
vertisers.”’ e) 


=" 7 
Six-Hour Day in Cuba 
“Some months ago we. read an article 
regarding a mill in-Cuba which was using 
a six-hour work-day instead of the eight 
hour day...” 
ARLINE CHEATHAM 


Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


(‘‘“Modern Textile Plant in Cuba Now 
Doubling Its Capacity,” March 1943). 


* 
Very Much Impressed 


“I have just received my first issue of 
CoTTon. I am very much impressed with 
the contents and hope to see many more 
issues in our plant... .” 

OLIN H, BURGESS 
Slater, Inc. 
Slater, 8. C. 


* 
Oldest Cotton Mill in South 


“I note on page 122 of your issue of 
September a notice of the celebration of the 
100th Anniversary of the Tallassee Mills, 
of Tallassee, Ala. The Graniteville Com- 
pany is planning a celebration of its 100th 
Anniversary December 15, 1945. There is 
a strong idea around here that this is the 
oldest cotton mill in the South in con- 
tinao as operation under its original charter, 
We are, in fact, very much interested to 
know which cotton mills exceed this one 
in age. We would like to have the source 
of positive information bearing on any as- 
pect of the age of early Southern mills, the 
continuousness of their operations, dates 
of their successive charters, ete... .” 

D. D. WALLACE 
Graniteville Company 
Graniteville, 8S. C. 

(We dan’t know about that original char- 

ter business, but we believe you will find 





several mills in the South in continuous 
operation over 100 years. We believe that 
Pacolet Mfg. Company of Pacolet, S. C., 
was incorporated in 1822. Rocky Mount 
Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C., claim to be the 
first in North Carolina. This mill was 
established on the Tar River by Joel Battle 
with two partners in 1818. It is still 
run by the same Battle family. Anybody 
who can furnish Graniteville Co. with fur- 
ther information about old mills in-~«the 
South, as requested, will find the data ap- 
preciated. The first mill to be established 
in the United States is generally credited 
to Sam Slater, the former apprentice of 
Richard Arkwright, who set up a water 
power spinning mill at Pawtucket, R. I., 
in 1792. This was the famous Slater mill. 
A direct descendent of this organization, 
we. believe, is S. Slater & Son, Inc., at 
Slater, S. C.) 








Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year! 


We may be short on cigarettes, cigars, 
chewing gum and spirits frumenti (whatever 
that may be). We also may be short on 
paper (and how!), help at the printers 
and in the office, but never let it be said 
that we are short in any way on the spirit 
of Santa Claus and on best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 
to our loyal readers and advertisers. In short, 
to all those good advertisers who gave us 
the largest volume in our history, and to 
the good readers who made that volume 
possible, a sincere ‘‘Thank you, and God 
bless you all.’’ 
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Red Head 


If our printer doesnt mess him up, we 
believe you will get a kick out of the “Red 
Headed Step Child” in the Atlanta Paper 
Co. ad in this issue. We saw a proof on 
it, and somehow the freckles made us feel 
fresher and more hopeful. 


* 
“Textiles Plan for Postwar” 


In spite of its more than 50 pages, quite 
a number of subscribers, advertisers, and 


-advertisers’ representatives seem to have 


read thoroughly the postwar study men- 
tioned in these pages last month, Literally 
hundreds of requests were received for the 
study, and some typical comments follow: 


“This is a very interesting piece of work, 
and I am passing it around...” 
WEBB DURHAM 
Barlington Mills Corp. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


“This is indeed an interesting publica- 
tion and one of the best that I have seen 
to date on the postwar plans of any indus- 
try. It gives us an excellent picture of the 
tremendous postwar possibilities of light 
metals in textile machinery and equipment.” 

Cc. BRAGLIO 
Aluminum Co. of America 
New Kensington, Pa. 


“TI cannot refrain from highly compli- 
menting you upon your timely bulletin... .” 
N. MILLER 
SKF Industries 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“We should be interested in having one 


additional copy of this. .. .” 
J. M. CURRAN, JR. 


Summerville Manufacturing Co. 
Summerville, Ga. 


“The booklet is fine, but who the hell 
knows what’s going to happen after the 
war? Anyhow the idea and the book are 
still good.”’ 

H. L. SIEVER 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“|. A very fine compilation of postwar 
ideals. If the mills go ahead with the plans 
that so many of them have in mind, it 
will certainly mean splendid years to come 
in our particular line.” 

WM. B. HODGE 
V.-P., Parks-Cramer Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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N many a weave room today you can 
look up and down a row of looms and 
see plenty of orange color — pickers, check 
straps, lug straps and other leather prod- 


ucts all colored alike — the distinctive + 


orange which identifies Graton & Knight’s 
*‘Hairitan”’ leather. 





f 


“‘Hairitan” is an exclusive tannage for loom services 
— giving you the greater resiliency and longer life 
which you demand for those services. Improvements 
made during the early part of the war have convinced 
users that ‘‘Hairitan’’ — with its great resiliency and 
high tensile strength — is at least the equal of any 
*‘European-type’’ hair-on leather. 











The ORANGE LINE 


One Quality Control from Hide to Loom 


PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous “Life Saver’”’ 
hole 


BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, cemented under pres- 
sure 


“TWO-FOLD” CHECK STRAPS straight or endless 

JACK & FLAT HARNESS STRAPS for heavy duty work 

ROUND HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock 
“Hairitan”’ 

LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply folded, stitched; 2 or 3 ply, 
cemented 


LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS... BUMPER OR SPINDLE 
STRAPS 1 or 2 ply 


All “Hairitan”’ products are identified by orange color 
on the flesh side. 





Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned — 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers. 
“Research” rub roll aprons... G&K ay ero tapes... 
G&K comber and gill box aprons. . . “Research” leather 
belting. 
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You can depend upon uniformly high quality in 
*‘Hairitan”’ products because they have been tanned 
and finished under one roof, under one control of 
quality. Graton & Knight, making many types of 
industrial leather goods, can select for ‘“Hairitan’”’ the 
most suitable hides ...and through every stage of 
manufacture, develops the qualities most desirable for 


_ your loom leathers. 


Make sure you are getting the 
best results from every one of 
your leather loom products. 
Send for valuable catalog on 
Gé&K leather products for textile 

ill uses. Also ask to receive, 
regularly, informative literature 
on loom leathers. 


Address Graton & Knight 
Company, 327 Franklin Street, 
Worcester 4, Mass. 





ORANGE LINE 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry 
..-look under Graton & Knight in “Belting” section of 
Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ + REGISTER. 
See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 





comm Writing Advertisers. Please Mention 
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THERE HAS COME to us a brochure titled “State- 
ment of Textile Workers Union of America on 
the Cotton-Rayon Textile Mills Dispute Case.’ We 
recommend its perusal to everyone who is interested 
in the management of a textile plant, for it gives an 
excellent preview of postwar policies of the CIO to- 
ward the maintenance of a managed economy. It is 
a sort of blue print for prosperity by fiat. 
The opening passage in this statement is quoted: 
“As an arm of government and an instrumentality 
of all the people of the United States, the National 
War Labor Board not only has the right, but it also 
has the solemn responsibility [italics are ours] for 
raising the wages of half a million forgotten people, 
the cotton-rayon workers of the United States. 
“This forgotten legion is entitled to its full share 
of the rights and benefits of our advanced industrial 
system and no longer can be pushed off into a dark 


Prosperity by Fiat 


DECEMBER 
1944 





ing, regardless of whether it can be maintained in 
a competitive economy or not. Inferentially, since 
the CIO speaks with such vehemence on the subject 
of maintaining a certain standard of living by legal 
compulsion, it must be willing to back a proposal to 
eliminate the competitive features in our economy 
and permit the government to manage the entire 
textile industry, and presumably all other industries, 
to try to maintain certain standards of living for all. 
If the books do not balance under this system, we 
would be interested in knowing how the CIO pro- 
poses to balance them. We have never seen any 
proposal put forth by anybody that made it feasible 
to institute a standard of living which could not be 
supported by the productive capacities of those en- 
joying the living and the willingness of customers 
to buy their products. 

It is now generally contended by the managements 





corner of our industrial 
system and ignored. 

“The economic disen- 
franchisement of this vast 
army of workers is one of 
the most shameful blots on 
the nation’s record. 

“The United States of 
America cannot presume to 
accept world leadership in 
the establishment of a new 
era of world peace predi- 
cated upon the Four Free- 
doms until freedom from 
want is guaranteed to these 
half million Americans.” 

These introductory re- 
marks are by way of lead- 
ing up to the contention 
that a predetermined stan- 
dard of living can be main- 
tained by legal enactment. 
The desirable standard of 
living is to be established 
by the CIO and an order 
issued by a government 
agency for the mainten- 
ance of this standard of liv- 


AGAIN THIS MONTH the subject of this little 

piece is the returning serviceman—particu- 
larly the disabled veteran, either physically or 
mentally disabled—and his assimilation back 
into the community which he left to be made 
into a soldier. 

The armed services are providing the neces- 
sary training for the readjustment of disabled 
servicemen to civilian life, but the big problem 
is going to be the training of civilians to accept 
these men back as normal members of the com- 
munity. 

The story is told of the discharged sailor 
who returned to his job as shoe salesman in a 
small community store—his discharge papers 
showed the cause as “psychoneurosis.” Every- 
body in the community visited the store to see 
“that crazy sailor.” The result: He is now in a 
mental institution. 

One authority has said that one-fourth of all 
civilians are more psychoneurotic than 90 per 
cent of the veterans who are discharged for that 
reason. The difference is that the civilian does 
not carry the label. 

Fortunately, all servicemen now discharged 
for medical reasons, regardless of the type, have 
on their papers only “medical discharge.” That 
takes care of one phase of the problem, but 
there is a big job to be done in educating the 
public into the proper acceptance of veterans 
into community life—The Editor. 
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of textile mills that wages 
in this industry are very 
high. Table III, inserted 
between pages 33 and 34 
of this CIO. brochure, 
shows that average annual 
earnings per employee in 
the cotton textile industry 
were $649 in 1938 and 
$1217 in 1943, an increase 
of over 87 per cent. We 
have been furnished with 
an immense amount of tes- 
timony and evidence which 
would seem to indicate that 
the textile workers them- 
selves regard their wages 
as too high, since absentee- 
ism has mounted by leaps 
and bounds with the in- : 
creases in pay. However, 
the CIO very definitely 
disagrees and goes on to 
say: 

“Textile production in 
the United States is now 
as critical as the manufac- 
ture of metals was in the 
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early days of the war. 

“To resolve this shortage, which is seriously han- 
dicapping our war effort, we must raise the level of 
wages of the cotton-rayon textile worker. 

“Government agencies and the armed services 
have sought to solve the shortages in cotton and ray- 
on fabrics, but their remedies have been salves to a 
man who is slowly bleeding to death. They have tried 
morale meetings and pep talks, price increases and 
production directives, and the results have been prac- 
tically nil. Output has continued to fall, week by 
week and month by month. 

“Weekly production of cotton declined 13 per 
cent from January, 1944, to July, 1944. 

“Weekly production of cotton declined 25 per cent 
from June, 1942, to July, 1944.” 

We have questioned a number of our readers and 
have talked to many traveling men who cover the 
entire textile field—and who have discussed these 
problems with superintendents and managers. We 
feel reasonably certain that more than 90 per cent 
of mill managements will state that they have plenty 
of people on their payrolls but that high wages have 
encouraged absenteeism to such an extent that it is 
almost impossible to keep their plants running. 
Traveling men tell us that almost without exception 
their customers voice this complaint. 

It seems to us that the best witness that can be 
called to testify as to whether textile mill wages are 
too low is the textile mill worker himself, and when 
this worker refuses to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to work full time and get a full pay envelope. 
it seems to us that he is implicitly testifying to the 
fact that part-time wages are ample to provide for 
his own estimate of his needs and that he feels no 
compulsion to put in the available number of hours. 

The fact that textile mill production has fallen 
off is due to a number of causes, but the three prin- 
cipal ones are probably absenteeism, inexperience, 
and a general sorriness that develops wherever dis- 
cipline is absent. Out of hundreds of expressions on 
this subject of sorriness, two that we have heard 
recently come to mind. 

One mill manager said that he was talking to a 
weaver who had been a good, capable hand before 
the war. The weaver volunteered the statement 
that he was not getting off as much cloth as he used 
to and reckoned the reason was that there was so 
much sorry help around him he was getting lazy 
and sorry himself—but he admitted the decline in 
his own industry and productiveness. 

A superintendent, in discussing his help, remarked 
that he certainly had a lot of sorry help in the mill, 
but of course a lot of it was only sorry now. A lot of 
these people were all right before the war and will 
be all right after the war, but they are sorry now 
because they can be sorry and nobody can do any- 
thing about it. 

In 1942 most Southern cotton mills seem to have 
worked on July 4. In 1943 and ’44, we believe that 
the majority of them closed down and took the holi- 
day. A number of managers who have been ques- 
tioned about this stated that in 1942 they got less 
production that week by working the holiday than 


the average weekly production before or after, so 
in 1943 they decided to shut down on the fifth of 
July, since the Fourth came on Sunday, and numbers 
of these mills found that they got just as much pro- 
duction in five days as they had been getting in 
six. With fewer absentees, their production stayed up. 

In August, 1943, an Alabama mill which had been 
losing money steadily all of the year quit running on 
Saturday. The management decided that if they had 
to lose money, there was no sense in losing it at the 
rate of time and a half, so the Saturday shifts were 
abolished. In the succeeding months, this mill pro- 
duced about 15 per cent more cloth on five-day op- 
eration than it had been producing when running six 
days, the reduction in absenteeism increasing the 
production of cloth to that extent. 

Space does not permit quoting at any consider- 
able length from this CIO report, but its entire gist 
is that textile wages all over the United States are 
sub-standard and that, since the President has di- 
rected the National War Labor Board to correct 
sub-standard wages, textile wages must be brought 
up to standard. It is not clear who sets the stand- 
ard, but presumably some government agency has 
undertaken to do this, or perhaps the CIO has done 
so. 


At any rate, the CIO sets forth that ‘“‘living costs 
in textile towns hardly differ between North and 
South.” A family in Lewiston, Maine, requires a mini- 
mum income of $1780.22; in New Bedford, Mass., 
$1741.79; in West Warwick, R. I., $1787.67; in High 
Point, N. C., $1751.10; and in Henderson, N. C., 
$1694.65. A minimum wage of $33.70 a week is esti- 
mated to be what a worker’s family should have to 
live on an emergency level. Evidently, the worker 
himself disagrees with this contention, if steady work 
is required to earn that much money, because the 
payroll records of huncireds of mills show conclusive- 
ly that after wage raises, absenteeism increases. The 
general superintendent of a large group of mills 
stated that, before wages were frozen, his company 
had instituted five different wage increases since 
January 1, 1942, and that the payroll department 
statistics showed that, immediately and consistently 
after each increase, there was a likewise increase 
in absenteeism. If the payroll records of the mills 
are any criterion, further wage increases will result 
in more absenteeism. 


We are heartily in favor of good wages for tex- 
tile workers, but we believe that what constitutes 
good wages must be determined by practical experi- 
ence in the textile communities themselves, rather 
than by the findings of some government agency or 
the statistical department of a labor organization 
which has to get something for its members to justify 
their membership fees. After all, we are still living 
in what is supposed to be a competitive economy, and 
wages and prices are supposed to be regulated to a 
considerable extent by competitive conditions. 

In any consideration of a fair wage, the labor 
unions ‘are going to consider nothing except what 
they claim to be fair to the man getting the wage. 


(Continued on page 138) 
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J APTHOL 


in Dyeing and Printing 


COoL_LoRrs 


By Arthur E. Hirst 


Technician, Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 


THIS IS the first in a series of articles by Mr. Hirst on naphthol 

colors in dyeing and printing. The author will be remem- 
bered for his excellent series of seven articles, “The Printing 
of Piece Goods and Related Processes,” which appeared in 
“Cotton” beginning with the December 1943 issue. 


Covered in this first article are the forebears of the modern 
napthols and the napthols themselves, including the preparing 
and application of the colors.—The Editor. 


FOR MANY YEARS after the dis- 
covery of the availability of 
coal tar as a source of synthetic 
dyestuffs, those most commonly 
used were of the classes of direct, 
alizarine, and such colors, all of 
which were a decided improvement 
over the older vegetable dyes, such 
as fustic, cutch, madder, etc.—at 
least from the standpoint of ease 
of application and range of shade. 
Many of these dyes in the early 
stages of development possessed 
certain disadvantages, even though 
they showed a noteworthy im- 
provement in ease of asplication. 
Basic colors were in general bright 
and reasonably inexpensive, but in 
most cases were deficient in fast- 
ness to crocking and light. During 
recent years, their use has steadi- 
ly declined. 
In the case of alizarine, although 


it was a great improvement over 
its forebear, madder, in uniformi- 
ty and application, the range of 
shades was extremely limited. The 
direct-color line was at first of in- 
ferior fastness, but within the 
space of a few years became great- 
ly expanded and improved, so that 
it still holds a place of great im- 
portance in the dyeing of some 
types of goods. 


“D. & D.” Colors 


A class of dyestuffs closely relat- 
ed to direct colors and still of con- 
siderable importance followed, 
such as those which are applied 
to the cloth as substantive dyes, 
diazotized on the fiber, and then 
after-treated to form a new com- 
pound. These are known as de- 
veloped, or “D. & D.” colors. 

Briefly, the process consists of 
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An installation of 
two-rope washers in a 
prominent dyeing and 


finishing plant 








dyeing the goods as in the case of 
direct colors, then treating with 
nitrite of soda and muriatic acid to 
diazotize the amino compound. 
This process leaves a more or less 
unstable compound which is of no 
practical value. However, a third 
treatment, that of passing the 
goods through a solution of a 
phenolic or naphthoic developer, 
gives a dyeing that is usually of 
reasonably good fastness to wash- 
ing, but not wholly satisfactory 
when exposed to light, nor of out- 
standing brightness. 


This last described process led 
to the development by Read, Hol- 
liday & Sons, in 1880, of those 
dyestuffs which are the subject of 
these articles and which have 
come to be of great importance 
in the dyeing and printing of cot- 
ton particularly, offering a wide 
range of shades which are fast to 
light and washing and of rich and 
brilliant tones where such are de- 
sired. 


Due to the fact that the dyes 
are formed right in the fiber, in- 
stead of being applied as dyes, 
they were originally referred to 
as “ingrain”’ colors. Ice for cool- 
ing having been found to be an im- 
portant factor in the preparation 
of the coloring solution, they soon 
came to be known as “ice colors.” 
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In principle, the dyeing of cloth 
with ice colors is in a sense the 
reverse of that with developed 
dyestuffs; that is, the naphthol is 
applied first, then coupled or de- 
veloped with a diazotized aromatic 
amine. One of the first and most 
successful of this class, and one 
which was in favor for many years, 
is paranitraniline, or “para” red, 
along with the closely related al- 
phanaphthylamine wine and me- 
tanitraniline orange, all of which 
are bright, fast to chlorine and, at 
least according to standards of ex- 
cellence set up during the years of 
their popularity, of excellent fast- 
ness to light. Shades produced by 
these materials were found to be 
susceptible .to resisting and dis- 
charging to give white prints on 
the dyed grounds, and methods 
were worked out easily for print- 
ing the shades on white cloth. 

Although these dyes have lost 
much of their importance in favor 
of the newer types of “naphthol” 
colors, they are so closely related 
in constitution and methods of 
production to the latter that it 
will be worthwhile to study them 
in some detail, particularly with a 
view to showing the principle and 
development of the new family. 

Considering first the dyeing of 
paranitraniline red, the bleached 
cotton fabric is impregnated with 
sodium betanaphtholate on an or- 
dinary two-bowl mangle, for a 
cloth of average weight one dip 
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and one nip being sufficient. A 
typical formula follows: 

30 lbs. betanaphthol and 

2 lbs. betanaphthol monosul- 
phonic acid are dissolved 
in a hot solution of 

16 lbs. caustic soda. 

3 gals. sulphonated oil are add- 
ed and the whole made 
up with water (hot) to 

150 gallons. 

The monosulphonic acid is used 
to impart a bloomy and more blu- 
ish tone to the red. 

On leaving the padder, the cloth 
is batched up on a roll and dried 
over steam-heated cans. The dry 
cloth may then be stored for the 
next processing of developing, but 
should not be left in this state too 
long, as it is susceptible to discol- 
oring and consequent dulling of the 
final shade. When cool, the pre- 
pared cloth is run through a devel- 
oping liquor in a machine consist- 
ing of a pad and wash boxes as 
shown in the sketch. 

It will be noted that a slightly 
modified method of threading up 
the pad box is used here, the bowls 
running in a direction the reverse 
of the usual. This reduces the dan- 
ger of the operator catching his 
fingers in the nip when threading. 


Developing Solution 


The developing solution is made 
up as follows, great care being 
used to keep it cold (40°F. or un- 
der); otherwise rapid decomposi- 





tion will take place. Constant stir- 
ring during diazotization is also 


necessary: 
3% lbs. 


paranitraniline is dis- 
solved in 

114%4 gals. muriatic acid 36°Tw. 

and 

1% gals. boiling water 

Copious quantities of ice are add- 
ed to this solution, and, when thor- 
oughly chilled, to it is added, with 
rapid stirring, 2% lbs. solid nitrite 
of soda and the whole made up to 
40 gallons with cold water. 

This brings about the diazotiza- 
tion of the nitraniline, a properly 
prepared liquor remaining clear 
and free from precipitate. A very 
cloudy liquor will be found to pro- 
duce a practically worthless shade 
of red, and it cannot be reclaimed. 
When ready for use, the acidity is 
neutralized with approximately 15 
pounds of acetate of soda, using 
methyl orange as an _ indicator. 
Throughout the development, the 
solution must be kept cold by the 
use of ice. The supply tank is 
usually of wood, copper fittings be- 
ing avoided, since this metal has 
a dulling effect on the shade. 

On leaving the pad box, the 
goods are run directly into a series 
of wash boxes containing succes- 
sively hot water and soap solu- 
tion. If necessary, to remove all 
excess naphthol and surface color, 
they may be rope-soaped. Due to 
the volatility on heating of the 
lake formed by the naphthol and 
the developer, the color cannot be 
made absolutely proof against 
marking off with a hot iron, re- 
gardless of the efficiency of the 
washing. 


Alphanaphthylamine Wine 


The dyeing of alphanaphthyla- 
mine wine is very similar to that 
of para red. The prepare is made 
up as follows: 32 lbs. betanaphthol 
are dissolved in a hot solution of 
16 lbs. caustic soda and the whole 
made up to 150 gallons with hot 
water. This shade does not re- 
quire the use of the sulphonic 
acid or oil. The pad box is iden- 
tical with that used for naphtho- 
lating cloth for para red. 

The mechanics of the develop- 
ing liquor are the same as for 
para red, but of course the amine 
is different, as shown in the fol- 
lowing formula: 
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634 lbs. alphanaphthylamine is 
dissolved in 9 quarts muriatic 
acid, 36°Tw., and 9 quarts boiling 
water. Ice and rapid stirring as 
usual. 

When cold add 4% lbs. nitrite of 
soda and make up to 50 gallons. 
Twenty pounds of acetate’ of soda 
are added as a neutralizer. 

As a precaution against the for- 
mation of black stains on the dyed 
grounds, a compartment contain- 
ing 10 to 15 pounds of caustic soda 
in 12 gallons of water is used be- 
tween the pad and the washer. 
The alkali must be washed out of 
the goods within a few hours. 

Metanitraniline orange is proc- 
essed in a way identical with that 
of para red. 


The Modern Naphthols 
in Dyeing 


Though the dyes represented by 
paranitraniline red and the wine 
and orange described in the fore- 
going brought about an important 
improvement in the range of dye- 
stuffs, they still left much to be 
desired from the viewpoint of fast- 
ness, range of shades, and other 
desirable qualities. The naphtholat- 
ed goods became permanently dis- 
colored if stored for any appreci- 
able length of time, and betanaph- 
thol, not being substantive, does 
not adhere to the cloth in the de- 
veloping any too well. The shades 
are sensitive to some metallic salts, 
such as copper, and do not present 
a sufficiently diversified range of 
shades to satisfy modern require- 
ments. 

However, they did lead to re- 
search which culminated in the 
wide range of those dyestuffs now 
known as the naphthol colors. 
Griesheim Elektron A. G. brought 
out the naphthol which was to be 
the parent of that now most in 
favor, Naphthol AS. By bringing 
about a reaction between carbon 
dioxide and dry sodium betanaph- 
tholate, beta hydroxy naphthoic 
acid was formed, and refluxing 
this with aniline and removing the 
water formed in the reaction gave 
the anilide of beta oxy naphthoic 
acid, to which was given the name 
Naphthol AS. From this step, a 
wide range of chemicals of similar 
nature followed as a matter of 
course. These, together with a 
great variety of developers which 
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took. the place formerly occupied 
by paranitraniline and alphanaph- 
thylamine, give a fine range of 
shades of varying degrees of fast- 
ness and other desirable proper- 
ties. Fastness to light, washing, 


and crocking have been enormous-. 


ly improved, as well as bloom and 
greater selection of shades. 


First Practical Trial 


This author, in cooperation with 
Griesheim Elektron’s representa- 
tive, ran the first practical trial 
with Fast Red G base and Fast 
Blue B base on Naphthol AS pre- 
pare, the red being 2-nitro-para- 
toluidine and the blue dianisidine, 
the latter not a newcomer to the 
dyehouse. 

The similarity of the process to 
that of the older ice colors made 
it possible to run this trial on the 
para-red machine, though it was 
found necessary to sky the devel- 
oped goods before washing, in or- 
der to bring about complete cou- 
pling of the naphthol and diazo- 
tized base. The original Naphthol 
AS was not easily soluble in caus- 
tic soda solution, but after a prop- 
er balance between naphthol and 
amine was obtained, fairly good 
shades were produced. The blue in 
particular was found to be very 
slow in coupling, in spite of which 
the original German formula 
called for the inclusion of alum in 
the developing liquor to slow down 
the reaction. 

Susceptibility of the two colors 
to printed resists with tin crystals 
and discharges with hydrosulphite 
to produce white patterns on the 





dyed grounds followed naturally 
in the wake of those processes 
used on the old ice colors. The de- 
tails will be taken up later in this 
series. 

Recognizing that the original 
Naphthol AS was somewhat want- 
ing in solubility in alkali, the 
manufacturers made an improve- 
ment in putting on the market the 
AS-D and AS-TR brands, at, how- 
ever, higher cost to the dyer. 
Eventually a decided improvement 
in AS was made, and it has since 
been in greater use than any other 
of the naphthol series. 

Practically no additional prog- 
ress was made during World War 
I. After the war, however, the im- 
portance of the Fast-Color bases 
was recognized, and they rapidly 
replaced para red and the other 
older ice colors and indigo on cot- 
ton goods. Of outstanding advan- 
tage were fastness to light and 
crocking and greater resistance to 
discoloration of the naphthol on 
the goods when stored. With the 
background of years of experience 
with betanaphthol and the diazo- 
tization of the older amines, the 
preparation of the Naphthol AS 
and Fast-Color bases presented 
few new problems. The original 
German formulas were simplified 
and improved upon, and funda- 
mentally there have been few 
changes for years. 





- (In the next article, the author will 
deal with formulas now used in prac- 
tice for preparing with the naphthols, 
diazotizing of the bases, and after- 
treatment of the dyed cloth, as well 
as the use of the later development, 
the Fast-Color salts.—The Editor.) 








DEVELOPING MACHINE FOR ICE COLORS 











M- TWO-ROLL MANGLE 


D - WOODEN DOCTOR SUPPORTING CLOTH PAD TO CLEAN OFF ANY DEPOSIT. 
C - CAUSTICIZING BOX FOR ALPHANAPHTHYLAMINE WINE 


W- WASHER 
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THE PROBLEM of disability is 

numerically not the greatest 
one to be solved in dealing with 
the returning veteran, as compara- 
tively few individuals will be af- 
fected. But in difficulty of solu- 
tion—in lasting effect on the ex- 
serviceman himself, as well as on 
the employer’s own self-respect 
and his standing in the mill com- 
munity—it is highly significant. 
No one, and certainly not the vet- 
eran himself, stands to benefit 
from a sentimental or over-dram- 
atized approach to the disability 
problem, but any representative 
of top management, any employ- 
ment manager, overseer, second 
hand, or co-worker who tends to 
view the situation lightly should 
try to estimate in terms of dollars 
and cents (or of employer consid- 
eration) exactly what would be 
adequate compensation to him for 
the loss of an arm, a hand, or even 
one finger. 


Individual Consideration 


Asked to comment upon the ex- 
tent of the disability problem and 
possible approaches to it, one mill 
executive wrote, “We realize that 
we will probably have 5 to 10 per 
cent of our former employees re- 


turn disabled in some manner, 
though we certainly hope the num- 
ber will be much less. The indi- 
vidual and his type of injury, and 
his former work, will govern the 
type of work to which he may be 
assigned. I can’t help but feel that 
applies to everyone. After all, 
these men are all individuals, and 
they are going to have to be han- 
dled as individuals—and that is 
what we are planning.” 

Another said, “As you know, we 
have only a limited number of 
jobs in a textile mill that can be 
held by disabled veterans, and of 
course each discharged partially- 
disabled veteran will have to be 
considered individually. There- 
fore, it will be difficult to make 
concrete plans for the handling of 
these, but we are going to. make 
every effort to place them in some 
kind of job on their return. We 
have had one such case where one 
of our employees lost a leg in the 
service, and after talking with him, 
we were able to place him on a 
quill-stripping machine, where he 
will be able to sit down the entire 
eight hours. 

A third commented: “We be- 
lieve the problem of adjusting the 
veterans as they return is going to 


What the Mills 
VETERAN 


Article Il: The Handicapped 


By S. W. Sewell 


take a lot of time and effort on 
our part, but we believe that the 
effort is justified—we owe it to 
the returning men and to our- 
selves as employers. We are al- 
ready planning detailed job an- 
alyses to indicate exactly what jobs 
can be done, or cannot be done, 
with the loss of one leg, one arm, 
one finger, etc. We know already, 
because we have used them before, 
that men with one leg can handle 
practically a full job, but we are 
having to do considerable experi- 
menting with the one-arm prob- 
lem. At present, we have two men 
with that handicap doing good jobs 
as loom cleaners, but we have by 
no means completed our investiga- 
tion: of how far they may be up- 
graded.” 


The Essential Points 
to be Considered 


Most of the mills questioned, as 
well as the representatives of the 
government hospital and the 
USES, stated that the essential 
points to be considered in the re- 
employment and rehabilitation of 
the handicapped, as of all veter- 
ans, are the following: (1) detailed 
job analyses and break-downs in 
terms of physical and environ- 
mental restrictions; (2) education 
of the supervisory force to proper 
understanding of and sympathy 
with the veteran’s adjustment 
problems; (3) placement with due 
regard for physical handicaps, but 
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Are Doing in 
RE-EMPLOYMENT 


IN AN EFFORT to solve some of the problems involved in the 
re-employment and rehabilitation of veterans, “Cotton” 

has surveyed the plans of 32 prominent textile mill organiza- 
tions and conferred with representatives of a government hos- 
pital and the U. S. Employment Service. The results are being 
published in a series of articles, of which this is the first, that 
will cover the problems of the handicapped or partially disabled 
veteran; problems of placement, adjustment, and training for all 
veterans; and problems of legal protection for the employer. 
This first article in the series deals with the work now being 
done in the government hospitals and by the USES.—The Editor. 


with equal emphasis on individual 
abilities and desires; (4) follow-up 
at regular intervals, involving in- 
terviews with both the veteran and 
his overseer. 

The principal feature which dif. 
ferentiates the approach to the dis- 
ability problem as opposed to the 
adjustment problems of all veter- 
ans lies in the development of an 
experimental attitude on the part 
of a veteran’s immediate superior, 
whether that superior be the presi- 
dent of the mill or a second hand. 
Once the employment manager and 
the immediate superior are con- 
vinced that they cannot know what 
the handicapped man can do with- 
out trying him, the battle is half 
won. It is easy enough to find a 
sweeping job for the one-armed 
weaver, but offering a disabled 
man the first unskilled job that 
comes up is not solving the prob- 
lem. It is dodging it. 

To be fair to the returning men 
themselves, as well as to make in- 
telligent use of the labor supply, 
management must recognize that 
all veterans are not alike in abili- 
ty to use their artificial appliances 
any more than they are alike in 
mechanical skill, intelligence, per- 
sonality, or training. At the hos- 
pital, after amputations have been 
made and appliances fitted, the 
men take regular classes in how 
to use them for the ordinary ac- 
tivities of daily living. No man is 
discharged until he has some de- 


gree of proficiency in all of them, 
but in this type of learning, as 
in others, some will learn more 
rapidly and more effectively than 
others—and the ratings they re- 
ceive in the course are a good in- 
dication of how well they will 
learn to use the appliances to per- 
form a job which ordinarily re- 
quires two hands. 

The following list of things in 
which a man with an artificial 
arm receives training at Lawson 
General Hospital, Atlanta, will 
give a good idea of the variety of 


activities he can perform and thus 
indicate what he might learn to do 
on the job, with due regard for 
individual differences in ability: 


light a match, comb his hair, 
shave, clean finger nails, button 
shirt, lace shoe, tie a tie; handle 
a drinking glass, cup and saucer. 
knife and fork; play checkers, 
throw a ball, catch with mitt, 
play ping pong, pool, and shuffle 
board; drive a car, change a tire: 
handle ordinary garden tools and 
such wood-working tools as ham- 
mer, saw, plane, file, drill, or 
screw driver; wrap a package; cut 
with scissors. 


One-Man Responsibility 


The chief medical officer at 
Lawson General Hospital pointed ° 
out one of the main reasons why 
the artificial appliances received 
by the service men are more com- 
fortable and adapted for use than 
those formerly worn by the han- 





Exercise on the finger ladder to regain use of fingers, arm, and 
shoulder. The veteran has a nerve injury from chest wound. 
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dicapped. He said that after the 
last war, and since that time in 
Civilian life, one person (the doc- 
tor) was responsible for the am- 
putation, and another (representing 
the artificial appliance company) 
was responsible for making and 
fitting the prosthesis. This result- 
ed in many difficulties which have 
been eliminated in the government 
hospitals by having the doctor who 
is responsible for the amputation 
also responsible for supervising 
proper making and fitting of the 
appliance. A second difficulty, the 
tendency of the average person to 
get his appliance and then - tuck 
it away in a drawer. somewhere 
because of the uncomfortable and 
difficult period of becoming ad- 
justed to it, has been taken care 
of by requiring the wearing of it 
and the training courses as a regu- 
lar part of military procedure. 
Then, as a final check, the veteran 
is given a month’s leave to go home 
and try out his prosthesis, return- 
ing to the hospital for further ad- 
justments by the doctor and addi- 
tional weeks of training himself in 
the difficulties encountered in its 
use. 

The Lawson officer also empha- 
sized the fact, that. special appli- 
ances can be made for a veteran 
to fit his specific job. The type of 
hook ordinarily attached to an ar- 
tificial arm is designed to be most 
effective for the daily activities 





outlined in the foregoing list, but 
a special one can be designed for 
use on the job which in some cases 
may be even better for that par- 
ticular purpose than his original 
fingers. 

It is important to remember that 
the employer who wants to do the 
best for the veteran, instead of 
merely fulfilling his legal obliga- 
tion, will consider not. just the 
veteran’s immediate capabilities 
but his potentialities. The question 
involved is not just what he can do 
immediately with one arm or one 
leg, but what he can learn to do, 
or be equipped with a special ap- 
pliance to do, in order to hold down 
a job of equal or greater skill than 
the one he held before entering the 
service. 


The Employer's Responsibility 


When a man comes out of the 
hospital, he has generally learned 
an attitude of adaptability and de- 
termination. Almost as important 
as having an artificial appliance 
which fits and which works is his 
belief that as long as he wears that 
appliance and knows how to use 
it he is not really handicapped. 
But whether or not this ability and 
desire to fit back into a normal 
scheme of living will end in suc- 
cess or failure depends to a con- 
siderable extent on the prospective 
employer. Only if the employer 
is also convinced that a man’s dis- 


ability should not disqualify him 
from full-job opportunities will 
the veteran have a chance. 

After the last war, as long as 
veterans were still in uniform and 
the memory of their sacrifices was 
not blotted out by immediate mat- 
ters of self-interest, there was a 
lot of talk about their employment 
rights and opportunities. But the 
record on the actual results of these 
intentions—with some notable ex- 
ceptions, several textile executives 
among them—is not encouraging. 

What is encouraging—if it can 
be paralleled by equal improve- 
ment in the plans and actions of 
employers—is the program of 
physical, mental, and emotional re- 
habilitation now being carried out 
in the government hospitals to en- 
able a wounded man to take up 
the normal pursuits of life when 
he leaves. The central idea behind 
this program, said the registrar 
and commanding officer of patients 
at Lawson, is that it is not enough 
to treat a man’s specific injury; 
this is only the beginning. 

In the past, he explained, a sol- 
dier’s leg might be amputated and 
the man himself left quietly in 
bed to let it heal—and to worry 
about it. He would have expert 
attention and nursing, but as his 
wound healed, his other muscles 
would grow soft and flabby, his 
attitude toward his _ infirmity 
would grow steadily worse, and 
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A regular program of physical exercise and recreation at Lawson General Hospital, Atlanta, 


reconditions sagging s 


pirits and muscles. Treatment of the specific injury is only the 


first step in total war on disability. Recreational singing, left; calisthenics class, right. 
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when he was allowed out of bed 
for the first time, he would be 
ready for a long period—some- 
times a permanent period—of con- 
valescence. 


Today the attack on disability 
is total war. It has been discov- 
ered that flabby muscles and flag- 
ging spirits go together, and from 
the day a man arrives at the hos- 
pital, a simultaneous attempt is 
made to heal his wounds and his 
spirit; to strengthen his muscles 
and his desire, however disabled 
he may be, to return to normal liv- 
ing. Daily exercise, first cales- 
thenics in bed and finally active 
team sports outside, a regular pro- 
gram of recreation sponsored by 
the Red Cross, including movies, 
picnics, and dances; correspond- 
ence courses in any subject he 
wishes to study; occupational the- 
rapy courses—these are only a few 
of the things which turn his at- 
tention from himself and his in- 
jury to a normal, healthy man- 
world of sports, social contacts, and 
a job. 

If their employers, their friends, 
and their families are as well pre- 
pared for this adjustment as the 
veterans themselves—if these in- 
fluential persons will accept the 
challenge of their responsibilities 
and give the veterans the oppor- 
tunities and sympathetic under- 
standing they need without the 
pampering and sentimental treat- 
ment which will be even more 
harmful to them than indifference 
—then the prospect for this war’s 
wounded will be vastly different 
from that of the wounded in 1918. 


Job Placement 


When the men in an army hos- 
pital are ready for discharge, they 
are visited on the grounds by a 
representative of the United States 
Employment Service, who ascer- 
tains what they are able to do 
physically, takes their occupation- 
al history, and classifies them into 
definite job categories. Their rec- 
ords are then sent to the office of 
the USES nearest their home so 
as to be on hand when they re- 
port there for employment. 

Mrs. Mary S. Rogers, employ- 
ment counselor for the United 
States Employment Service in At- 
lanta, stated that only a conserva- 
tive number of the veterans now 








Artificial appliances are equipped with hooks for use in such daily 
activities as shaving and tying a tie. Special hooks may be made 
for use on industrial jobs. 


being released from the armed 
services because of some physical 
or emotional difficulty are return- 
ing to their old jobs. And frequent- 
ly, she says, this is not because 
of the disability but results from 
general restlessness or the desire 
to change now while the changing 
is good—particularly for the in- 
centive of high wages offered by 
many war plants. Frequently, in 
these cases, Mrs. Rogers tries to 
make a man understand that he 
may be sacrificing postwar securi- 
ty for purely inflationary wages. 
She does this, for instance, when 
the employee is trained in some 
skilled occupation, such as loom 
fixing in the textile industry. 


Unless a new field of endeavor 
seems to offer a more valuable 
opportunity to the returning vet- 
eran, she tries to make him see the 
security value of returning to his 
old job—if it is an industry like 
textiles, which will continue after 
the war—and of utilizing the skill 
which he already possesses if he 
can learn to do so with his artifi- 
cial appliance and has not devel- 
oped any condition (such as asth- 
ma or sinus) which might be ag- 
gravated by the lint and dust. She 
points out that he is more likely 
to receive special consideration 
from his old employer than from 
a new one. And she stresses the 
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fact that a veteran who changes 
to a new job forfeits the security 
he has in the employer’s legal and 
possibly moral obligation to take 
him back with his old standing. 
One of the most difficult prob- 
lems of adjustment, Mrs. Rogers 
explained, is that of an employee 
who formerly held a highly skilled 
job which is no longer open to 
him because of his disability. Fre- 
quently he tries to seek a job of 
lesser skill in another industry so 
that he may not be associated with 
his former friends and fellow 
workers. His motive for doing this 
is completely understandable, but 
it often operates against his own 
good. Sometimes he can be made 
to see—and sometimes not—that 
he will stand a better chance for 
security and better opportunity for 
promotion to another skilled job, 
when he can take it, with a former 
employer than with a new one. 


Suggestions to Employer 


Mrs. Rogers listed several sug- 
gestions which may be of value 
to the employer in making his 
own plans to employ veterans. 
These include: 

1. If a man returning to a job 
he held before service is physi- 
cally unable to handle it, offer 
him a lower ranking one tem- 
porarily but assure him that his 
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Physical Restrictions 


. Walking 10. Pushing 

. Standing 11. Using 1 foot 
Sitting 12. Using 2 feet 

. Climbing 13. Using 1 hand 
Crawling 14. Using 2 hands 
Stooping 15. Using fingers 
. Kneeling 16. Seeing 

. Lifting 17. Talking 

. Pulling 18. Hearing 
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Environmental 

Restrictions 
25. Outside 31. Dry 
26. Inside 32. Dusty 
27. Hot 33. Fumes 
28. Cold 34. Noisy 
‘29. Humid 35. Oily 
30. Wet 








old job will be waiting when he 
is ready. This may be applicable 
to a former weaver, for instance, 
who has no physical handicap but 
may be too nervous at first to re- 
turn to his former occupation. He 
might be willing to start as a loom 
cleaner, perhaps, if he realizes 
that the apparent demotion is only 
temporary. 

2. Conversely, if a man has 
acquired new skills during his pe- 
riod of military service, his for- 
mer employer would do well to 
make every effort to upgrade him. 

3. Try to give the returning 
man a day shift wherever pos- 
sible. He may be entirely able to 
handle the day job but not on the 
night shift at first. 

4. If you must refuse a veteran 
a job, do it in a way that will not 
discourage him in seeking em- 
ployment elsewhere. Assure him 
that though there is not an im- 
mediate opening in which his abil- 
ities may be used in your plant, 
he is certainly needed in industry 
somewhere. Send him, if you 
wish, with a personal note to the 
veterans’ division of the USES, 
which will probably be in a po- 
sition to help him. 

5. Take care not to let a dis- 
couraging experience with one 
veteran prejudice you against the 
others. Consider each man on his 
own merits. 

6. Do not expect a man just 
out of service necessarily to ad- 
just himself to a job as quickly as 
he might have done before. Be 
prepared for a certain amount of 
unrest in the beginning. 


Job Analyses 


The most important point of all, 
Mrs. Rogers explained, is careful 
selection of the right man for the 
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right job—considering not just his 
handicap but his specific abilities 
as well. For this purpose, the Oc- 
cupational Analysis Section of the 
War Manpower Commission has 
developed a method by which the 
physical demands of the job as 
well as the individual’s physical 
capacities may be determined. 
When a job is to be filled, the 
placement officer bases his initial 
selection on this combined data, 
along with other information ob- 
tained from personal interviews 
with the employer and employee. 
Arrangements are now being made 
by the Atlanta office of the Unit- 
ed States Employment Service to 
conduct, in a nearby textile mill, 
a “Physical Analysis” of each job 
in the mill. As soon as these are 
completed, the results will be pub- 
lished for the mills themselves to 
use, as well as the USES. 

On one sheet will be listed job 
requirements and work condi- 
tions—such facts as that it re- 
quires lifting though not stooping; 
that it involves working in hot, 
humid temperatures; that it re- 
quires good color vision but not 
hearing; that it involves working 
with others, not alone. A parallel 
sheet will be made out for each 
individual to indicate his exact 
physical limitations, such as in- 
ability to stoop, lift, or work in 
excessive heat. Each physical re- 
striction or environmental restric- 
tion which an individual may have 
is listed as in the table above. 

When the mill doctor finds that 
a certain handicapped person can- 
not work on a hot job or one re- 
quiring lifting, he might code that 
person 8-27, making a note of any 
partial limitation which may exist. 
Similarly, if the only handicap 
he has is in the use of his fingers, 


his code number would be 15. 
This code number, as well as a 
description of the degree of limi- 
tation and any suggestions for 
remedial treatment, goes to the 
placement officer, who thus knows 
immediaiely where not to place 
the applicant. 

several of the mills surveyed 
by COTTON have already made job 
analyses at their plants, using 
forms supplied by the War Man- 
power Commission. Others are 
just on the point of doing so, but 
all seemed to recognize that con- 
ducting these surveys and making 
careful placement of the handi- 
capped on the basis of them does 
not end the problem. Such place- 
ment must be followed by careful 
study of the veteran’s adjustment 
problems in the department itself, 
by education of the supervisory 
force to a proper understanding of 
the veteran program and sympathy 
with it; and by a carefully worked 
out follow-up, involving interviews 
both with the veteran and his im- 
mediate superior. These problems, 
as they affect all veterans (includ- 
ing the handicapped), will be dis- 
cussed in a succeeding issue in 
terms of what individual mills are 
already doing. 

— Sa 
Callaway Institute Purchases 
Building and Equipment 

Callaway Institute, Inc., LaGrange, 
Ga., has purchased the building it 
has leased from Callaway Mills since 
the formation of the Institute early 
in 1943. The purchase, which was a 
cash transaction, includes also all the 
equipment, machinery, and other fa- 
cilities in the Institute building 
which formerly belonged to Callaway 
Mills. 

* 
Librarian Appointed at 
N. C. State College 


Appointment of Miss Rachel Penn 
Lane, of Sanford, as librarian of the 
new textile library at the State Col- 
lege Textile School, Raleigh, N. C.. 
has been announced by Dean Mal- 
colm E. Campbell, head of the Tex- 
tile School. 

In addition to books, research re- 
ports, and periodicals, the library 
will possess equipment for micro- 
film reading and probably a photo- 
stat machine for making copies 0! 
published material, Dean Campbell! 
explained. Facilities of the library. 
which will be installed soon, will b« 
available to the State College stu- 
dents, faculty and research staff. 
and the textile mills of North Caro- 
lina. 
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View of glass blocks which have replaced window sash at Mexica Textile Mills, Mexia, 


Replacing Window Sash 
With Glass Bloeks 


By Sumner Rider 


LOWER MAINTENANCE costs, better control of temperatures. 

improved lighting, and reduction of glare are some of the 
advantages reported in replacing window sash with no-glare 
and light-directing types of glass block panels as described in 
the article presented herewith. This development should be of 
interest either as part of maintenance programs or to be in- 
cluded in plans for new buildings.—The Editor. 


WINDOW maintenance and repair 

have been a constant source 
of grief and expense in textile 
plants. The high humidity condi- 
tions which prevail quickly cause 
rusting and rotting of sash. Pri- 
marily because it is impervious to 
water, but for several other advan- 
tages as well, glass block is being 
used to replace worn-out windows 
in an increasing number of mills. 


Temperature Control 


Control of temperature has be- 
come increasingly important in re- 
cent years, because of more exact- 
ing manufacturing specifications 
and the use of precision machin- 


ery. Glass block helps to maintain 
even temperature by reducing 
solar radiation in the summer and 
by cutting heat loss in the winter. 

Tests show that heat loss 
through a glass block panel is .49 
BTUs per square foot per hour 
compared to a conductivity factor 
of 1.13 BTUs for single glazed 
sash. Similarly, a glass block panel 
is more than twice as efficient as 
single glazed sash in reducing heat 
gain. Thus, glass block materially 
reduces air-conditioning and heat- 
ing costs. 

Factory management today ap- 
preciates the inter-relationship be- 
tween quality and speed of pro- 
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duction and the ability of the 
worker to see quickly and ac- 
curately. 

In many mills, glass block, used 
to replace worn-out sash, is im- 
proving the day-lighting of the 
plant in two ways: (1) by diffus- 
ing and (2) by directing light. To 
accomplish this, two types of block 
are used in a panel: 

1. Below eye level, a no-glare 
type of block is used which, by 
means of an interior prism struc- 
ture, breaks up the light and dif- 
fuses it evenly in the interior. Re- 
gardless of the angle of the sun 
incident to the panel, there is no 
glare. Workers may look directly 
at the panel without experiencing 
discomfort or strain. 

2. Above eye level, a_ light- 
directing type of block is used. The 
function of this block is not to 
diffuse the light but, through an 
interior prism structure, to pro- 
ject the light at a relatively flat 
angle above the horizontal and 
deep into the plant before the light 
strikes the ceiling. The ceiling 
being light in color, the light is 
directed down to the working 
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area where it is needed. 

Windows do not diffuse~or di- 
rect light. Light passing through a 
window falls on the dark floor, 
which absorbs it like a sponge. 
Practically no light is reflected. 
As a consequence, there is plenty 
of light adjacent to the window, 
but within a few feet of the win- 
dow, lighting is at too low an in- 
tensity for easy vision. Further- 
more, relative brightness near the 
windows and deep shadows else- 
where result in sharp contrasts and 
disturbing shadows, causing eye 
strain and fatigue. 

A glass block panel of no-glare 
and light-directing block performs 
the same function as an indirect 
lighting lamp. The lower courses 
of no-glare block perform much 
the same function as the frosted 
bowl of the reflector in the lamp. 
They diffuse light and allow light 
to filter through without glare. 
The upper part of the panel, like 
the reflector in the lamp, directs 
by far the greatest part of the 
light to the ceiling. The ceiling, 
being light in color, then directs 
the light down to the working 
areas. Thus, an indirect lighting 
system is provided. 


Reduction in Condensation 


With inside temperatures in cot- 
ton mills ranging from 75 to 90 
degrees and with humidities up to 
85 per cent, the difference between 
inside and outside temperature 
need not be great to cause conden- 
sation to form on windows—and 
even on brick walls. As mill op- 
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erators know, condensing moisture 
rusts, rots, and corrodes conven- 
tional sash. And this condition oft- 
en is aggravated by acid-bearing 
vapors; so ultimately replacement 
of the sash becomes necessary. 

When glass block is used, con- 
densation is greatly reduced be- 
cause of the insulating value of the 
block. For example, a glass block 
panel, which is four inches thick, 
is equivalent in insulating value to 
eight inches of brick or sixteen 
inches of concrete. Even though 
moisture may still form on the 
glass block in cold weather, there 
is no maintenance or repair prob- 
lem, as the glass is unaffected by 
moisture or acids. The accompany- 
ing table shows how much lower 
the temperatures must be to pro- 
duce condensation on block than 
on windows. 


Lower Maintenance Costs 


With glass block, periodic paint- 
ing of windows is no longer a prob- 





Where natural ventilation 
is desirable or necessary, 
small sash may be fitted 
into the glass-block panel 


lem. Similarly, cleaning is facili- 
tated. Because of the manufactur- 
ing processes involved, the glass 
is unusually dense and hard. Dirt 
and dust do not tend to adhere to 
it. Occasional wiping with a damp 
cloth on the inside face of the panel 
is sufficient. Rain tends to make 
the exterior of the panel self- 
cleansing. There are no protuber- 
ances in the panel to catch dust 
and dirt and to make cleaning 
difficult. Similarly, there are 
no joints in a panel through which 
dirt and dust may infiltrate into 
the plant. 


Ease of Installation 


Replacing old sash with glass 
block is not difficult. In fact, if 
necessary, this work can be done 
by regular maintenance crews, re- 
placing one or two windows at 
a time. Before the sash are re- 
moved, a tarpaulin is usually 
placed inside the window opening 
to protect the interior from wind 
and rain. 

After the sash have been re- 
moved, a chase is formed at the 
jambs by one of several methods: 
by building the chase of wood, 
by cutting the sash chase into the 
old masonry, or by using steel. 

A sill of concrete is poured to 
form a flat sill to take the glass 
blocks; mastic is applied, and the 
glass blocks are then laid like 
brick. 








Inside Comparison of Outside Tem- 
Temperature peratures (Degrees F) Type of 
(Degrees F) Necessary to produce conden- Fenestration 
sation on the inside surface 
70 + 50° +. §5° -+- 61° Windows 
+ 23° + 36° -+ 50° Glass Block 
75 + 53° + 60° -+ 65° Windows 
+ 25° + 40° + 52° Glass Block 
80 + 58° / + 65° + 70° Windows 
+ 30°....4+ 45° + 57° Glass Block 
Inside Relative 
Humidity 60% 70% 80% 
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A Case of War Nerves 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


THE AVERAGE citizen can stand 
only so much pressure, and 
then his nerves begin to give and 
he gets jittery. His long absence 
from routine, his constant struggle 
in trying to adapt his life to new 
conditions, his constant fear of los- 
ing his direction envelops his mind 
with doubt and distrust, with im- 
patience and intolerance, with cen- 
soriousness and cynicism. 

Everything is wrong. No one 
can do anything right. He is lost 
in his psychic confusion and vainly 
hunts and expects to find some 
person who can answer all his 
questions. He thinks that the old 
plan is rotten, that some new man 
or new plan will discover his an- 
swers. He gripes and finds fault, 
he discharges the old and gets new 
people—and still the answer is not 
given. 

The world is terribly upset, it 
has gone a far piece off its base, 
and yet it is the same world, with 
the same materials and resources, 
the same people. Mass hysteria 
caused by shattered war nerves 
will not and cannot make any con- 
tribution to the social and eco- 
nomic safety of this nation. Sanity 
and serenity are needed—calm re- 
flections and projections. There is 
a slow but sure world revolution 
taking place. It is not only mani- 
festing itself in battles and blood, 
it is manifesting itself in church 
and state, in society, in economics 
and in politics. 

Business is lost in its tangled 
mesh of uncertain domestic poli- 
cies. Labor is lost in its ambitious 
desire to project itself into a domi- 
nant position. Agriculture, with 
its rules and directives, with its 
productive capacities limitless, and 
with postwar depressed prices 
threatening it, fights bitterly for 
its position. 

The consumer, with his limita- 
tions, looks on in amazement as he 
seeks a way to satisfy his neces- 


sities and procure now and then a 
luxury. The threat of inflation, of 
deflation, of unemployment, the 
threat of the socialized or Fascist 
state, the threat of chaos burns in 
the heart of every one to some ex- 
tent—all the way from slight con- 
cern to megolomania. 

We think everything is wrong 
and that we are all headed for de- 
struction. Conditions are desper- 
ate; and yet, “This is not the first 


time in the history of the West. 


that the good and reasonable saw 
nothing to do but to die or sur- 
render,” says Irwin Edman in his 
“Candle in the Dark.” 

We are not living in a new kind 
of present, one without a past and 
without a future. Men in earlier 
ages, too, thought they were liv- 
ing at the end of the world. No 
civilization ever ends. Let us calm 
ourselves a little by citing the 
words of an eminent historian of 
the Middle Ages: 

“The Middle Ages can be right- 
ly understood only as a period of 
convalescence, slow -at best, and 
with continual relapses, from the 
worst catastrophe recordei in the 
whole history of the western 
world. . . . The breakup ot the 
|Roman] Empire was followed by 
scenes of disorder, not only far 
more intense than what we have 
see: in the most unhappy districts 
of modern times, but prolonged 
for a period exceeding the worst 
that we can possibly fear as a re- 
sult of the present international 
rivalries and class conflicts. .. . 
Generations later, when the bar- 
barians had burst in and Alaric 
the Goth had even taken Rome, 
men felt as though the sky had 
fallen. 


“The elements of all the civili- . 


zation and culture of past centuries 
have survived. If a complicated 
and decaying system of politics 
and finance and privilege, blend- 
ed with religion, is now passinz 
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away, that does not mean that al? 
the past values it has enshrined 
are ended or that they will not 
come to life again in a freer and 
more equitable world. 

“The glory that was Greece con- 
tinued to live in the grandeur that 
was Rome, and Rome endures to- 
day in our thoughts, emotions, our 
institutions and arts, in our laws 
and our languages. St. Augustine 
said the City of God lives on for- 
ever, while the empires of man 
pass away. - But all that counts in 
the city of man, too, has survived; 
only the imperial matrix has van- 
ished. ' Civilizations do not end; 
they change, and terrible as were 
the crises and disorders through 
which western civilization has 
passed, it has never altogether 
ceased. We are too nihilistic. We 
prematurely and provincially as- 
sume that, because the present 
bodes an end to established em- 
pires, it is the end of all things. 
The world seemed to a good many 
Athenians, too, to have ended with 
the Peloponnesian War.” (Coulton, 
Medieval Panorama.) | 

A roll call of the conditions in 
all the historic struggles would 
sound very similar to the present 
situation. We get news and in- 
fluences faster. A careful review 
of our history may help us then 
to find out that some of our prin- 
ciples at times may need renova- 
tion. They may have been valu- 
able once, but in this changing 
world they may have become ob- 
solete. 

Again, historical-mindedness 
Shows us not only that things were 
worse, or just as bad, or just as 
portentous in those days, or that 
nature generates new ways of life 
for men, but it shows to us the: 
roots and sources of our worst 
evils and hints on how they may 
be cured. 


_.@ Most of the cures will be dras- 


tic.and must be looked at from 
long range. If we are willing to 
apply the remedy and await the 
recovery, we can have hope. With- 
out hope, there is nothing to live 
for and nothing to fight for. 
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The Plastic Insect Screen 


By Harry H. Purvis 








Superintendent, Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of Georgia 


Chicopee, Ga. 


PRESENTED here is a new product—made on regular cotton 

looms and preparatory equipment in a mill which usually 
manufactures surgical-gauze fabrics. ‘““Lumite’’ is a new insect 
screen, made of monofilament plastic yarns. It is serving our 
armed forces in those areas of the war where ordinary metal 
screens are very. short-lived because of atmospheric conditions. 
In peacetime. it is seen as a serious competitor to the conven- 
tional metal product.—-The Editor. 


WEAVING PLASTIC insect screen 
might seem unrelated to the 
manufacture of gauze and surgical 
dressing, yet the purposes for 
which they are.used are closely re- 
lated—that is, to save the lives of 
our men in the war areas. 
Soon after our men began fight- 
ing in the Pacific area, it was dis- 
covered that there was a possibili- 


Ea 


Official 1. 8, 


Navy: Phota, 


ty of as many casualties from trop- 
ical diseases as from actual enemy 
fire. In some areas, this danger 
has been greatly reduced by the 
use of the conventional metal in- 
sect screen, but in the tropical 
dampness of the New Guinea, 
Guadalcanal, Tarawa, and Eniwe- 
tok areas, corrosion made _ short 
work of this material. It was ob- 





U. S. Navy’s Seabees are shown in the Pacific area erecting tents. 
Sidewalls are made of plastic insect fabric, forming adequate safe- 
guards against malaria-bearing insects. 
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vious that a screen cloth was need- 
ed that would be tough enough to 
withstand the tropical climate and 
yet have durability and strength 
equal to or better than metal. 

After exhaustive tests, ‘“Lumite” 
plastic screen cloth was found to 
meet these specifications. Early in 
1942, after testing various plastic 
monofilaments, the Chicopee Man- 
ufacturing Corporation of Georgia 
began production of millions of 
square feet of an insect screen 
cloth woven from extruded Saran 
monofilament. The cloth was soon 
allocated for exclusive war uses, 
where its extreme ruggedness 
made it in great demand as a pro- 
tection against insect-carried trop- 
ical diseases. 


At the request of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Navy, 
it is now used in the sidewalls of 
tents in the Pacific area. The pho- 
tograph shows how this screen is 
installed in the sidewalls of the 
tents. The flap, into which the 
plastic screen cloth is sewed, is 
used in addition to the regular tent 
sidewalls. During good weather, 
the regular canvas wall is rolled 
up, and the remaining screened 
flap affords good ventilation while 
effectively barring the entrance of 
insects. Experience to date has 
shown that this plastic cloth will 
outlast the tent canvas to which it 
is sewed, as it will any type of 
metallic screen which has been 
used thus far. 


Lumite for Insoles in 
Jungle Boots 


Another use of Lumite has been 
for insoles in jungle boots: This 
was developed by the Quartermas- 
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Top ai right, warps are 
installed on looms in usual 
manner. Center, standard 
looms, with some modifi- 
cations, are used in weav- 
ing. Bottom, inspectors 
carefully check every 
yard before the cloth is 
shipped 


ter Corps to afford good ventila- 
tion between the foot and the sole 
of the boot. Field tests have indi- 
cated that fungus foot-diseases are 
reduced. This is of special impor- 
tance in the tropics, where, because 
of the continuous dampness and 
heat, such diseases as athlete’s foot, 
Dohbie’s itch, Singapore foot, and 
Tinea are prevalent. The plastic 
insole is practically non-absorbent, 
may easily be washed and steri- 
lized, and has proved to be more 
comfortable than the usual type. 





Physical Properties 


Exhaustive tests by the Bureau 
of Standards have indicated that 
accelerative weathering treatment 
has no appreciable effect on the 
tensile strength of this plastic ma- 
terial, nor does the cloth have any 
tendency to deteriorate in any way. 
Other Bureau of Standards tests 
have indicated that when subjected 
to 150 degrees F. for a period of 
48 hours, the material suffered lit- 
tle shrinkage—less than any other 
plastic screen cloth thus far sub- 
jected to this treatment. 

The tensile strength of the vinyl- 
idene chloride filament runs as 
high as 50,000 P.S.I., which makes 
it highly resistant to damage and 
abuse. Because of its resiliency, the 
cloth also resists dents and bulges. 
In a recent test, in which a one- 
pound metal ball was dropped 
from various heights into a framed 
section of the screen material, the 
plastic, when securely framed, was 
found to withstand without break- 
age an impact more than six times 
greater than conventional metal- 
screen cloth. 
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specific Gravity 


Physical Properties of Lumite and of the Saran Monofilament 
from Which Lumite Screen Cloth Is Woven 


1.68-1.70 





Thermal Expansion 


Effect of Acids, Alkalies and Solvents 


None to slight 
None 








Resistance to heat 


Shrinks above 170° F 





Sottening Point 


240°—280° F 





Burning Rate 


Water Absorption, immersion 24 hrs............ Less than 0.1% 


.None 





Effect of Age 


None 





Effect of Sunlight 


None 





Color Possibilities 


Extensive 





Translucent to Opaque 





Clarity 


Excellent 





Flexural Strength 





Impact Strength 





Tensile Strength, Ultimate (of filament)....Up to 50,000 Ibs. per sq. 


Filament Elongation at yield point 


Six times greater than con- 
ventional screen cloth. 
inch 

2-.30% 











When the possibility arose of us- 
ing this cloth in areas subject to 
sub-zero temperatures, experi- 
ments were conducted by Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, of New York, 
to determine the effect of cold 
weather on the material. Even aft- 
er being subjected to a tempera- 
ture of —30 degrees F. for 24 
hours, a 2 x 3-foot frame of the 
fabric withstood the impact of a 
one pound ball dropped from a 
height of two feet without rupture 
and with only slight distortion. 


Standard Equipment 
for Manufacturing 


Most machinery used in the 
winding, beaming, and weaving of 
this plastic screen cloth is stand- 
ard equipment. .Weaving is done 
on regular Draper X-Model looms, 
with some modification to take care 
of the high tension on the filament. 
The shuttles are also equipped with 
a specially designed eye for con- 
trolling the tension. 

Warps are made on a standard 
beamer, or a creel can be connect- 
ed to the loom as in tire-cord man- 
ufacturing. However, this latter 
method is less desirable because of 
the large amount of floor space 
required. 

Filling is wound on conventional 
winders on which some adjust- 
ments are made to ensure that it 
be wound on the bobbins with an 
even tension. Because of the 
springiness of the monofilament 
yarn, it is necessary to tape the 
loose end to the base of the bob- 
bin when doffing, to prevent the 
yarn from tangling. Ordinary au 
tomatic loom bobbins are used. 
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The filling is wound overend 
from the large spools on which the 
yarn is received from the manu- 
facturer. Because of the balloon- 
ing of the heavy yarn, separators 
are provided between spools. 


Postwar Uses 


It is anticipated that increased 
efficiency in manufacturing and in 
the production of the raw materi- 
als will bring down the price so 


ia 





that the materials. will be within 
reach of the average home-owner's 
pocketbook. 

In developing this screen for do- 
mestic use after the war, it is be- 
lieved that the flexibility of the 
plastic screening, which makes it 
less liable to permanent damage 
by accidental blows, will prove to 
be a strong asset. Another asset 
is that its weight is about one fifth 
that of metal, which should make 
for easy handling and mounting. 
The smooth surface of the screen 
does not collect dirt easily, and 
any soil that does collect can quick- 
ly be washed off with ordinary 
soap and water. 

Because of the material’s resist- 
ance to corrosion, it will not stain 
window sills or sidewalls and will 
need no painting. Like most house- 
hold equipment, the plastic screen 
can be destroyed by fire, but when 
exposed to flame heat, it merely 
melts—the plastic yarn from which 
it is made will not burn. 

Because the plastic is under such 
strict allocation by the War Pro- 
duction Board, the screen will not 
be available for the civilian mar- 
ket for some time. 





Large spools of the monofilament yarn are placed in creels behind 
the beamer on which the loom beams are warped. 
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Shown at the luncheon speakers table are, from left: W. Harrison Hightower, J. A. Moore, W. Ray 
Bell, Dr. C. T. Murchison, R. Arthur Spaugh, Jr., Hon. R. Gregg Cherry, R. L. Harris, and R. David Hall. 





N. C. Cotton Manufacturers 





OUR FIRST CONCERN has been, and is now, production, R. Arthur 
Spaugh, Jr., president, told the thirty-eighth annual convention 
of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association in Charlotte 
November 10. After citing the loss in production and active spinning 
spindles since 1943, he said, ““‘The lack of skill of so many new operators 
has been a very significant factor in the production loss. This presents 
a challenge to us to go home and redouble our efforts to get the produc- 
tion required by our armed forces to deliver the knockout punch.”’ 


We want to do our jobs in this 
essential war industry so well, said 
Mr. Spaugh, that when our victorious 
forces come marching home, they 
will look us in the eye and say, “You 
certainly backed us up here at home.” 
And when those boys do come home, 
he continued, what plans are we 
making to help them relocate them- 
selves in our mills and in our com- 
munities? “Surely, we must be giv- 
ing careful study to our personnel 
records to be certain that we will be 
ready to give every serviceman the 
job he should have and see that 
any resulting rearrangement is made 
fairly and efficiently.” 


Reconversion 


In discussing reconversion to civil- 
ian production, he said there will be 
increasing consumption of new syn- 
thetic fibers, with resulting changes 
In plants and equipment. 

Referring again to the question of 
production, Mr. Spaugh said, “How 
are we going to get the yards and 
pounds our country needs? ...I have 


this suggestion. When we go home, 
let’s make a re-check on every point 
where we could be slipping. Make a 


list, renew interest in methods of 
teaching and training for new jobs: 
find out why employees are quitting 
and see if there are causes which we 
should and can do something about; 
check our safety program and main- 
tenance system; examine carefully 
our supervision on all shifts; be sure 
all idle machines at any time are 
reported, with reasons for their idle- 
ness; get new suggestions from fore- 
men, and anyone else working in our 
plants, about the details with which 
they are familiar—and pay well for 
the good ones; give the whole or- 
ganization a good looking-over from 
top to bottom; and be sure our su- 
pervisory forces get plenty of en- 
couragement along with the re-check. 
When that list has been finished, 
and it will be a long one, do some- 
thing constructive about every item 
on the list, and there will be re- 
sults.” 


“Perspectives for Problems” 


Dr. George D. Heaton, pastor of 
Myers Park Baptist Church, Char- 
lotte, spoke on “Perspectives for 
Problems.” It isn’t the problems that 
matter, he said, but the perspective 
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Stress Production 


we have toward the problems—the 
way we look at them in their right 
proportion. 

The speaker said that the most 
acute problem facing manufacturers 
is that of labor relationships. He 
drew a sharp distinction between 
collective bargaining and collective 
agreements. Bargaining means sus- 
picion, he said—the best or the worst 
of a deal. Unless it is an agreement, 
it’s just a postponement, he added. 
‘We must approach these problems 
on a basis of agreement instead of 
bargaining.” 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
dent, Cotton-Textile Institute, spoke 
briefly of the problems to be faced 
by textile manufacturers in compet- 
ing with foreign producers under the 
government-sponsored subsidy pro- 
gram for the export of raw cotton at 
world prices. 

At the luncheon meeting follow- 
ing the morning session, North Caro- 
lina’s Governor-elect R. Gregg Cher- 
ry addressed the convention on the 
subject, “North Carolina’s Financial 
Policy.” 


New Officers 


Officers elected for the coming 
year were as follows: president. J. 
A. Moore, Edenton Cotton Mills, 
Edenton; first vice-president, R. L. 
Harris, Roxboro Cotton Mills, Rox- 
boro; second vice-president, R. Da- 
vid Hall, Stowe Thread Co., Belmont. 
Hunter Marshall, Charlotte, is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. 
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THer LABORATORY 








At the left, a technician 
of the Tallassee labora- 
tory is shown operating 
a twist tester. At the right 
is seen the laboratory's 
sliver tester. 


and Practical Mill Problems 


By T. 8. Harris 


Assistant Superintendent, Tallassee Mills, 
Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills. Inc. 


THE FIRST PART of this article, presented in the November 

issue, dealt with the results of some of the experiments 
conducted in the Tallassee laboratory and their application to 
actual mill practice. In this. the second part. the author dis- 
cusses the importance of cotton character and the results ob- 
tained from tests of a new strain.—The Editor. 


Artiele 2: 


WE WERE called to the cotton de- 

partment one day to look at 
some “weak fibered cotton.” The 
graders thought the cotton was 
weak, wasty, and of a poor char- 
acter. Although they seemed quite 
correct in their diagnosis, we had a 
few bales taken in for testing pur- 
poses and set the laboratory to 
work on them. 


It was found that the cotton was 
of average fiber strength, the 
length was good, but that it pos- 
sessed 49.6% immature fibers. 
Also, the weight per inch was 
3.10 micrograms, which indicates 
a fine-fibered cotton. 

A test was therefore decided 
upon to spin the poor character 
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Character and Variety 


cotton along with some Stoneville 
2-B, a popular variety of cotton, 
which had been bought for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

According to the laboratory pre- 
dictions, the soft cotton should 
produce yarn of good strength 
and, while the Stoneville 2-B 
showed promise of making strong- 
er yarn, due to its better strength 
and longer staple, the difference 
in strength should not be too 
great. The two mixes were run 
in the same manner as was the 
mixed-staple test, but the be- 
havior of the two mixes was en- 
tirely different. 

The experiment is given in de- 
tail, showing the contrast between 
the two mixes, as follows: 


Subject: Fiber and spinning 
tests conducted on Stoneville 2-B, 
in comparison with cotton classed 
as “soft character.” 


Object: To determine the differ- 
ence in the manufacturing quali- 
ties of the two cottons. 


Procedure: Seven bales of cot- 
ton were selected for each mix, 
selecting bales as nearly. alike in 
grade and staple as possible for 
both mixes. 

The mixes selected were as fol- 
lows (grader’s classification) : 

Stoneville 2-B. 4 bales Middling, 
1 1/32-inch; 3 bales Middling, 
1 1/16-inch. 

“Soft Character.” 5 bales Mid- 
dling, 1 1/82-inch; 1 bale Strict 
Low Middling, 1 1/32-inch; 1 bale 
S. L. M. Light Spot, 1 1/32-inch. 

Tests were made throughout the 
different processes of manufac- 
turing, and both mixes were run 
through the same machines. 


Results. Variations in card sliv- 
er, drawing sliver, and roving are 
shown for the two mixes in Table 
4 (linear variations by Saco-Low- 
ell sliver tester); Table 5 gives 
the comparison in spinning and 
earding; and Table 6, the fiber 
tests on the two mixes, 
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Analysis of Results. The soft- 
character cotton gave a yarn of 
good average strength, but the 
grade of the yarn was the poorest 
ever experienced, due to neps. In- 
deed, the yarn was so poor that it 
was not subsequently allowed to 
be put into our regular production. 

The soft-character cotton began 
to nep up badly on the card, since, 
due to it’s soft character, fine fi- 
ber, and high immaturity-count, 
it was not able to withstand our 
heavy carding (16 pounds per 
hour). 

The spinning qualities of this 
cotton were very poor. Excessive 
ends down and tendency to lap 
up were extremely pronounced. 

The Stoneville 2-B produced a 
yarn of better - than - average 
strength and average appearance. 
The nep count was about average. 
Spinning qualities were better 
than average. Stoneville 2-B gave 
us 28.7 ends down per 1,000 spin- 
dle-hours on 13s yarn, with our 
mill average for 13s at the time 
being 40 ends down. 


Conclusion. Stoneville 2-B is 
recommended as a cotton of good 
quality and strength. Soft char- 
acter cannot be recommended be- 
cause of its poor spinning quali- 
ties and poor yarn appearance. 


Variety is Important 


From the foregoing test we 
found that there are three require- 
ments for good cotton: length of 


staple, strength of staple, and 
character. 
The test on Stoneville 2-B 


showed that variety was another 
factor to be considered. Certain 
varieties are known to possess 
better-than-average strength and 
spinning qualities. 

Efforts made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the lead- 
ing cotton breeders have resulted 
in improved strains with better 
spinning qualities and higher 
strengths. In their efforts, they 
have accumulated a great deal of 
valuable information on cotton, 
much of which is available to any- 
one interested. 


A New Strain of Cotton 
At the Delta Experiment Sta, 


tion, we learned that the Bobshaw \ 


Seed Company had just developed 
a new strain, called Bobshaw No. 

















TABLE 4 
Stoneville 2-B Soft Character 
SADIE LOE LIE 14.4% 23.1% 
SE WE icici a arctocdsin dct nnn aime 29.9% 41.5% 
RE ETEEN Sy Se eee ee 72.2% 135.7% 
TABLE 5 
Stoneville 2-B Soft Character 
Ends down per 1000 spindle-hours______ 28.7 120.1 
Apauas ave, yarn count... . 12.60 13.09 
Actual average break factor ___________ 2218 1911 
Actual average break in lbs. __________- 176 146 
Yarn break corrected to 
standard yarn count (13s) ___-__-____- 170.6 147.0 
Neps per 100 square inches of card web-_ 30 116 
Yarn appearance grade .............._-- B+ D 
TABLE 6 
Stoneville 2-B Soft Character 
Fiber length at 25% point (inches)____~ 1.213 1.106 
Pressley Strength Index  ~..--.-___-__~_- 6.92 6.78 
Fineness-Weight per inch (micrograms). 4.00 3.10 
Thin-walled fibers (immaturity) —__ ~~~ 29.2% 49.6% 
Cotton Break Factor 
(length x strength index) -____----- 8.39 7.50 








Roving variation 
Ends down per 1,000 spindles 


TABLE 7 


Card sliver variation ......------ 
Drawing sliver variation ________- 


(6,336 spindle hours) —--.__----- 
Breaking strength in pounds (12s yarn)-__-- 
per Cee .. Sed dae 
Yarn appearance grade ______----_- 


Bobshaw No.1 Stoneville 2-B 
Re A 14.1% 18.5% 
PaaS age 22.6% 27.6% 
os eee. eee, 74.5% 87.6% 

eS ee 20.3 24.2 

2()2 169 
ee vow ee 2424 2025 
SEES A— B 











TABLE 8 


Fiber length at 25% point ____---- 
Pressley strength index ____--_-__-_- 
Mean weight fineness —_----~-- Seiad 
Cotton break factor ____-___- iad 


Bobshaw No.1 Stoneville 2-B 
ii ile 1.176 1.211 
TEI 7.74 6.73 
Pen ee 5.16 4.67 
Pere eres tty 9.10 8.15 








1, which was to be marketed com- 
mercially later. This strain had 
been developed for high yarn- 
strength and good spinning quali- 
ties. We were able to secure 18 
bales of this variety for experi- 
mental purposes. 

Now we had on hand two known 
varieties, Bobshaw No. 1 and 
Stoneville 2-B, The Stoneville 
strain is a popular one with the 
farmer and had already been test- 
ed, with our soft character éot- 


\ton, with good results. We, there- 
fore, took six bales of each strain 
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and put them through our regular 
test routine. The mixes selected 
were: Bobshaw No. 1, 3 bales Mid- 
dling, 1 1/16-inch, and 3 bales 
Middling, 1 1/82-inch; Stoneville 
2-B, 2 bales Middling, 1 1/16-inch, 
and 4 bales Middling, 1 1/32-inch. 

Although the Stoneville pro- 
duced pleasing results, the Bob- 
shaw surpassed it, as can be seen 
from the results shown in Table 7. 

Both mixes were processed 
through the same machines, but 
the Bobshaw produced more even 
sliver and roving and stronger 


10! 
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The Hertel Fibrograph, which makes use of a photo-electric tube 
to determine the length and variation in length of the staple. 


yarn. Furthermore, Bobshaw 
showed better spinning qualities 
than Stoneville. Here was a cot- 
ton just out of the experimental 
stage being represented to us as a 
superior strain and making good. 
It does seem that the variety of a 
cotton means a great deal. 

The fiber tests in the laboratory 
predicted such performance be- 
cause of Bobshaw’s high fiber 
strength and cotton break factor, 
as shown in Table 8 (page 101). 

That the Bobshaw No. 1 met all 
expectations can easily be seen. 
Here we had a cotton running 20.3 
ends down per 1,000 spindle-hours, 
while our regular cotton was run- 
ning 30 ends down on the same 
number; cotton producing 12s 
yarn, with a break of 202 pounds, 
while the yarn from our regular 
mix broke at 155 pounds. 

In the interest of justice, how- 
ever, we must not fail to give 
Stoneville 2-B its due. This cot- 
ton was not grown by the breeder 
but by a one-variety community 
at Raymondville, Texas, and this 
reliable strain did not perform so 
badly. It gave us only 24.2 ends 
down per 1,000 spindle-hours, 
against 20.3 for Bobshaw No. l, 
and a break factor of 2025, against 
2424 for Bobshaw. 

In this test we must admit that 
we stepped out of the realm of 
the practical, for as yet cotton 
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cannot be bought on variety, ex- 
cept to a limited extent, but the 
test shows us that when we can 
purchase cotton by variety, as well 
as grade, staple and character, 
then we can produce yarns and 
fabrics of better quality than we 
can now. 


> on 


Textile Research Institute 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The research jobs which the Tex- 
tile Research Institute, Inc., is now 
conducting were the subjects of the 
various sessions of the Institute at 
its annuai meeting in New York No- 
vember 10. Thus there were drama- 
tized the applied research projects 
at the morning session; the economic 
research projects and the educational 
program at the first afternoon ses- 
sion; and the fundamental research 
program at the last session of the 
day. At the luncheon, the speaker 
was Dr. Gustavus J. Esselen whose 
subject was “The Textile Industry— 
Re-Birth or Second Childhood?” 


At the morning session, the applied 
research program was conducted by 
W. D. Appel, chairman of the Ap- 
plied Research Committee, and in- 
cluded reports on “The Cotton Card- 
ing Project,” by Professor Elliott B. 
Grover, of the North Carolina State 
College Textile School; “Warp Siz- 
ing,” by Professor W. E. Shinn, also 
of the North Carolina State College 
Textile School; and “Radiation Dry- 
ing,” by Dr. Richard L. Wilhelm, of 
the Institute’s staff at Princeton, N. J. 

The paper on cotton carding was 
a preliminary progress report of the 


project being conducted at North 


- Carolina, under the direction of, and 


in cooperation with, the Office of 
Production Research and Develop- 
ment of the War Production Board, 
and the Textile Research Institute, 
Inc. Tentative conclusions and obser- 
vations reached to date, include the 
following: 

(1) Considerable increases in card 
production per unit are feasible 
without detrimental effects on the 
quality of the product; (2) yarn 
strengths are not impaired signifi- 
cantly as a result of increased card 
speeds; (3) yarn character or appear- 
ance is affected to a moderate de- 
gree only by increases in card speeds; 
(4) neppiness is affected more by the 
condition of the raw material than 
by changes within the card; (5) high 
fiber strength cotton will result. in 
good running work and high strength 
yarn; (6) fiber strengths are not im- 
paired by increased card speeds; (7) 
average fiber lengths by weight re- 
main unchanged over wide ranges 
of card speeds; (8) waste removal can 
be controlled at least to a limited 
extent to allow high productions 
without serious deterioration in the 
quality of the product; (9) peak power 
demand charges are not increased by 
the use of high over-all card speeds; 
(10) further investigation is needed 
and will be made on the effect of 
front knife plate settings. 

At the first afternoon session, the 
meeting on the economic research 
project, now being conducted by the 
Institute, was under the direction of 
Robert R. West, chairman of the Eco- 
nomic Research Committee. An out- 
line of the project was presented by 
Dr. A. M. MclIsaac, of the. Depart- 
ment of Economics, Princeton Uni- 
versity, who is heading it up. He 
explained the need for a_ broad- 
gauged appraisal of the problems and 
situations that will confront the tex- 
tile industry in the postwar period 
and added that it seemed wise to try 
to assemble and present, in a sys- 
tematic way, the best information 
that can be had regarding the con- 
ditions that are likely to be the 
cause of the postwar readjustment 
and to influence the position of the 
industry for some years to come. 

At this same session, Dr. Frederick 
M. Feiker, Dean of the School of 
Engineering at George Washington 
University, presented a preliminary 
report on findings of a_ special 
Committee on Textile Education 
appointed by the Textile Foun- 
dation and Textile Research Institute, 
Inc., of which he is chairman. Dr. 
Feiker reported that, at a series of 
conferences, three specific proposals 
were discussed: (1) education for 
technological research at the gradu- 
ate level; (2) one-year textile orien- 
tation course for a non-textile col- 
lege graduate; (3) teaching textile 
economics in colleges. 

At the luncheon meeting, president 
F. S. Blanchard made his annual ad- 
dress. 
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Cotton Textile Institute 
Nieets In New York 


WE ARE PROBABLY the most fortunate of all the major manufacturing 

industries, Dr. C. T. Murchison, president, said at the annual meet- 
ing of the Cotton-Textile Institute in New York on November 17. The 
shock of transition from war to peace, he stated, will for us not be too 


severe. 


In fact, the outlook for continued production at high level is 


exceedingly bright. We are assured by the Army Service Forces that no 
let-up will occur in the military requirements for cotton goods until 
after the war in the Pacific is over or approximately so, he said. 


Dr. Murchison continued: “After 
the termination of all hostilities, there 
is bound to be for the period of re- 
habilitation a heavy foreign demand 
for American cotton goods. Large 
areas of the world are destitute of 
cotton fabrics, and their purchase of 
American goods will be limited only 
by the availability of purchasing 
power. It is apparent that the United 
Nations, and particularly the United 
States, will make every effort to over- 
come these financial limitations, eith- 
er through lend-lease or UNRRA, or 
by the provision of direct loans or 
guaranteed credit. To do otherwise 
in the areas of suffering and devas- 
tation would be to invite internal 
revolutions or tidal waves of Com- 
munism. For our own preservation, 
and for the preservation of civiliza- 
tion itself, we must do all in our 
power during that transition period 
to preserve world stability. 

“But a procedure of lending or giv- 
ing,” he continued, “can be only tem- 
porary. As a permanent policy, its 
results would be disastrous, alike to 
us and to the war-torn countries. 
Consequently, we must anticipate an 
eventual return to peacetime competi- 
tive conditions, and this return may 
be nearer than we think.” 


Re-Employment of Veterans 


In discussing the re-employment of 
returning veterans, Dr. Murchison 
said that this will be no simple re- 
sponsibility. There will be the tech- 
nical difficulty of restoring men to 
their old jobs and finding employ- 
ment for those whom they displace. 
In many cases, the same job will 
have been occupied by several men 
who have followed each other into 
the armed forces. But this is the 
least part of the problem, he con- 
tinued. Many boys and young men 
will return from their several years 


of the excitement, hardships, and 
horrors of war changed in body and 
mind and spirit. Others will be 
maimed or bewildered in mind. None 
of them will ask for sympathy. They 
are too big for that and the sacrifices 
which they have made are too great 
for that. This will be a reconver- 
sion challenge to the industry of the 
first order, he said. 


The Export Subsidy Program 


In discussing the surplus-cotton 
problem, Dr. Murchison said, “The 
effort is now being initiated to re- 
duce the surplus by resort to an ex- 
port subsidy. In preparation for the 
subsidy program, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has recently held 
extensive conferences with its advis- 
ory committee, as well as represent- 
atives of other groups affected, some 
of which I have had the privilege of 
attending. . . . I wish merely to say 
that the Corporation’s planning is be- 
ing ably and carefully done. I wish 


to say further that I know of no agen- 
cy in Washington which is being more 
ably administered than the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. ... 

“Tt is a big order to the director to 
sell cotton in any quantity at the 
world price. There is no such thing 
as a world price. But the purpose is 
clear to move out our surplus cotton 
if possible, and I am sure that this 
will be accomplished by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation with the 
greatest possible economy and with 
the greatest possible consideration 
for the welfare of the industry.” 


Herman Cone Addresses Meeting 


Herman Cone, retiring chairman of 
the board of directors, Cotton-Textile 
Institute, after reviewing the activi- 
ties of the Institute for the past year, 
said, “To my mind the outstanding 
job performed by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute during the year has been in 
connection with the OPA. The Emer- 
gency Price Control Act expired on 
July 1, 1944, and a committee of the 
Institute was appointed to suggest 
suitable amendments. Dr. Murchison 
presented our views both to the House 
and Senate committees, and while 
Congress failed to follow all of our 
suggestions, I feel that the Doctor’s 
testimony was helpful. Contrary to 
what a great many believe, there was 





Dr. C. T. Murchison, left. president of the Cotton Textile Institute. 
and Herman Cone were leading speakers at the recent annual meeting 
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no conflict whatever between the In- 
stitute and the National Cotton Coun- 
cil in connection with the renewal 
of the Emergency Control Act. 


“I would like to emphasize the fact 
that parity price for cotton was never 
an issue as far as the Institute and 
the National Cotton Council were 
concerned. That provision had been 
written into the original bill and was 
enacted into the law before either the 
Cotton Council or the Institute had 
anything to do with it.” 

Continuing, Mr. Cone said that the 
Institute is not merely a group of 
officials and employees working at 
320 Broadway. ‘““These paid members 
of the staff are, to be sure, the work- 
ing machinery of the Institute,” he 
said, “and they, of course, contribute, 
in so far as they can, to the thinking 
which is necessary for the guidance 
of Institute matters; but the Insti- 
tute, in its full sense, consists of all 
its members consulting together... . 
The Institute is whatever its members 





Fuller BE. Callaway, Jr. 


wish to make it. They can expand 
its powers and make it infinitely 
greater; they can direct its powers in 
this direction or that; they can give 
it flexibility and vitality, or can give 
it weakness and ineffectiveness. The 
important thing is that the character 
of the Institute lies in the minds and 
hearts of these many men who com- 
pose it.” 





H. P. Claussen, director of the cot- 
ton department, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Company, Boston, gave “An Analysis 
of Price as a Factor Influencing the 
Relative Use of Cotton, Burlap, and 
Paper in the Bag Industry.” 


G. C. Farrington, vice-president, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, spoke 
on “Export Programs for Cotton and 
Cotton Goods.” 


Election of Officers 


Fuller E. Callaway, president of 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., was 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Institute for the coming year. Dr. C. 
T. Murchison was re-elected presi- 
dent, and C. F. Broughton, Wamsut- 
ta Mills, New Bedford, was re-elected 
vice-president; Harrison Hightower, 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, 
Ga., was elected a_ vice-president, 
succeeding Hugh M. Comer of Avon- 
dale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. Paul B. 
Halstead was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Southern Textile Association 
Divisional Meetings 


THE FALL MEETING of the East- 

ern North Carolina division of 
the Southern Textile Association was 
held at the Erwin Auditorium, Dur- 
ham, N. C., November 4. The meet- 
ing was presided over by the divi- 
sional chairman, Virgil E. McDowell, 
and featured an address by Heath 
O. Kennette, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., rayon sales department, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Kennette discussed the blend- 
ing and processing of staple rayon on 
the cotton system from the bale 
through yarn and slashing. The safest 
method of blending natural and syn- 
thetic fibers that we know of, he 
said, is the sandwich method. He 
mentioned the various methods of 
tinting and warned of the dangers 
of using excessive amounts. Later 
troubles, Kennette said, can usually 
be traced to using excessive tint, im- 
proper roll. settings, dull cards, 
stretching ends on drawing and rov- 
ing frames, improper humidity, and 
too much stretch on the slashers. 

Following Mr. Kennette’s talk, an 
open forum discussion was held on 
rayon staple. The first question was: 
“When and where do you blend?” 


Most of the members reported the 
use of the sandwich method in the 
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opener room. Elliott B. Grover, N. C. 
State College, reported experience on 
blending on the finisher picker, run- 
ning his breaker laps on straight 100 
per cent rayon. 

Question No. 2 was on the set-up 
of the picker <~s to speeds, etc. Mr. 
Kennette described one set-up in a 
mill, which he said was getting good 
results, as follows: 52-yard lap, 14.3 
ounces per yard, 6.2 minutes required 
to run lap, 1015 rpm beater speed 
(Kirschner), 1170 rpm fan_ speed, 
2 15/16-inch speed of feed roll, and 
3g-inch setting of evener pedals. This 
was 1.5-denier rayon and was run on 
breaker and finisher pickers with the 
same settings on both. 

Another member reported a beater 
speed (Kirschner) of 840 rpm and a 
fan speed of 1125 rpm. He was mak- 
ing a 4l-pound, 13-ounce lap in 6 
minutes. Still another member re- 
ported running rayon on his pickers 
without any change whatever. 

The next question was: “How do 
you control friction?” 

Mr. Kennette said that the weight 
should be cut down about one-third 
but should be kept in line with the 
pressure on the calender rolls. The 
weight on the lever is sometimes cut 
down to 10 or 11 pounds, he said. 

On the cards, Patterson Mills Co., 


Roanoke Rapids, has the following 
set-up: speed of cylinder, 170 rpm; 
speed of doffer, 12 rpm; production, 
13 pounds per hour. The following 
settings were used: flats .012, doffer 
.007, licker-in .007, feed plate .022, 
mote knives .012 at top and .017 at 
bottom, stripping plate .017, and 
screen 14-inch. They strip every 24 
hours with a hand roller and grind 
every two weeks. 

To the next question on the draw- 
ing set-up, a member reported using 
the regular conventional two-process 
drawing. Running 1 9/16-inch, 3-de- 
nier rayon, he has a front roll speed 
of 365 rpm. He reported settings of 
1% inches, 15, inches, and. 1% 
inches, the widest settings he could 
get on the frame. He is using 1 3/16- 
inch diameter cork-covered top rolls. 

On the fly frames, using the inter- 
draft, a member reported making 
1.50-hank roving with a front roll 
speed of 147 rpm and .85 twist mul- 
tiplier. He is using synthetic top 
rolls. 

Using long draft, another member 
reported making 2.85-hank roving 
with a front roll speed°of 121 rpm and 
2.20 turns per inch. 

To the question on the set-up on 
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spinning, a member reported using a 
floating middle top roll, the front 
and back rolls being leather covered. 
Making 20’s yarn, he has a front 
roll speed of 126 rpm and a 3.50 twist 
multiplier. 

The question on size formulas 
brought out little discussion. It 
seemed to be the opinion of the 


members that the formula would de- 
pend largely on the type of starch 
and other materials used. 

The last discussion was on in- 
creasing the cylinder speed on the 
card for cotton. Most of the mem- 
bers reported cylinder speeds of 185 
rpm, with results comparable to 
those at 165 rpm. 


Master Meechanies Division 


HIGHLIGHTING the meeting of the 


Master Mechanics division of 
the Southern Textile Association in 
Charlotte, October 25, was an address 
by C. C. Elliott, maintenance depart- 
ment, Riverside and Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., on the 
maintenance program there. 

Maintenance, as Mr. Elliott ex- 
plained it, is to prevent breakdowns, 
and the program which has been re- 
cently instituted at Dan River was 
with that purpose in mind. The pro- 
gram includes a regular schedule for 
overhauling the machines, thus pre- 
venting breakdowns that interrupt 
production. 

The maintenance department was 
set up under a maintenance superin- 
tendent working directly under the 
mill superintendent. The maintenance 
superintendent has under him the 
overseers who are responsible for a 
certain group of machines. It is the 
duty of these overseers to direct and 


inspect all work and to see that sup- 
plies are ordered to replace all worn 
parts. Under the overseers is a spe- 
cialized crew of men trained to do 
one particular job. To do the job 
correctly, these men are provided 
with specialized tools and equip- 
ment. 

Working directly under the main- 
tenance department are six special- 
ized shops. These include: roller 
shop; binder and leather shop; in- 
spection shop; instrument and coun- 
ter shop; harness, reed and band 
shop; and salvage shop. 

“The basic idea of our maintenance 
organization,” Elliott said, “is to elim- 
inate, to the greatest extent possible, 
stoppage of machines due to break- 
downs, bad work, too much waste, 
and irregular speeds.” 

R. F. Nichols, plant engineer, New- 
berry (S. C.) Cotton Mills, was chair- 
man of the meeting and was reelect- 
ed to serve for another term. 


South Carolina Weavers 


THE WEAVER’S § section, South 

Carolina division of the South- 
ern Textile Association, held its fall 
meeting at Clemson College Novem- 
ber 11. M. Weldon Rogers, president, 
Southern Textile Association and 
general superintendent, Jackson 
Mills, Wellford, presided. 

F. D. Lockman, Jr., assistant su- 
perintendent, Brandon Corp., Wood- 
ruff, S. C., and chairman of the 
weavers’ division, took charge and 
led the group discussion on the pre- 
pared questions. 

The first question was: “What re- 
sults have been obtained using other 
than wool covering for slasher rolls?”’ 

One member said he was using a 
cotton blanket of their own manufac- 
ture, made from very heavy single 
yarns and covered with a piece of 
shade cloth. The life of the cotton 
blanket, he said, was three months 


or longer, compared to eight or ten 
days for a wool blanket. It was 
brought out that the saving amount- 
ed to about $500.00 per year per 
slasher. 

Mr. Baker, Kendall Co. (Pelzer 
Plant), Pelzer, reported using a 
Dayco roll and getting satisfactory 
results. It was necessary to apply ad- 
ditional weight to the roll to get the 
proper squeezing. 

Question No. 2 was: “What results 
have been obtained using shock ab- 
sorbers under loom legs?” 

Several members had tried using a 
felted cushion under the legs to elim- 
inate vibration. Most of them agreed 
that it helped but failed to get the 
results they had expected. It was 
brought out that, when used on fila- 


ment rayon, the quality was im- 
proved. 
The next question was: “What is 
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the ideal temperature to maintain in 
the weave room over the week-end?” 

A member from Wellington Mills, 
Inc. (Gluck Div.), Anderson, S. C.., 
reported using automatic controls for 
both temperature and humidity and 
maintaining a temperature of 80 de- 
grees with 60 per cent relative hu- 
midity. 

The fourth question was: “What 
results have been obtained reeding 
light sley goods, such as gauze, two 
per dent instead of one per dent?” 
Most of the members agreed that 
reeding two per dent would make the 
work run better, but the quality of 
the cloth was so affected that they 


felt it inadvisable to make the 
change. 

The last question was: “What per 
cent increase in loom speeds has 


been obtained on E Model looms 
where spreader attachments have 
been added? Have shuttle consump- 
tion and loom supply replacements 
increased on the looms so equipped 
to the point that it would not be 


profitable to attain this higher 
speed?” 
Mr. Chalmers, Newberry Cotton 


Mills, Newberry, uses the spreadcr 
attachment and increased his loom 
speed 8 per cent. He reported using 
some more supplies, such as leather, 
but no more castings. The looms, he 
said, require more fixing, but this 
fixing is not due to breakage and 
does not amount to 8 per cent. He 
reported no trouble with the shuttle 
except slightly more wear. He said 
he was getting good results and fig- 
ured it was a paying proposition. 

John M. Caughman, general super- 
intendent, Spartan Mills, Spartar- 
burg, was elected general chairman 
of the South Carolina division for 
the coming year, and N. G. Hardy, 
general superintendent, Gossett Mills, 
Anderson, was elected chairman, of 
the weaver’s section. 


—nscindlliaiibinpes 


Southern Regional Research 
Issues New Booklet 


A new publication, “Survey of De- 
velopment and Use of Rayon and 
Other Synthetic Fibers,” has just 
been released to supersede an older 
report of the same nature published 
in 1938. Its purpose, as stated in the 
introduction, is to bring together facts 
and figures relating to synthetic fi- 
bers so that the reader can form an 
intelligent opinion regarding the sta- 
tus of these fibers and their effect on 
the demand and use for cotton and 
other natural fibers. An important 


section is entitled “Postwar Outlook 
for Synthetic Fibers.” 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, New Orleans 19, La. 
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CURRENT 


Listless Trading Marks 
Period in Cotton Goods 


While such matters were taking 
the attention of cotton manufacturers, 
trading in the civilian goods markets 
was in a persistently listless state. 
The bulk of activity was in nearby 
deliveries and hardly a month ahead. 
Business late in November was still 
confined chiefly to 1944 and notably 
absent as to the first quarter of 1945. 

Sellers who operate on a quarterly 
basis were reported as deferring busi- 
ness until the last of November or 
early December for January-March. 
The pressure of government business 
and uncertainty as to how much more 
would be forthcoming added to cau- 
tion in placing civilian orders. Some 
allocations of only 50 per cent of pro- 
duction were planned to allow for un- 
expected demands for military and 
essential goods. 

Changing directives and fears of 
others were keeping mili men un- 
settled during November. An exam- 
ple was a WPB directive on conver- 
sion of 29 per cent of looms on her- 
ringbone-twill output to tent twills, 
although even the former was badly 
needed for military uniforms. 

In finished goods, mill men and 
selling agents were finding condi- 
tions adverse to maintenance of con- 
sumer goods output. Suggestions were 
made to various managements that 
they could increase production for 
the Army, Navy, lend-lease, foreign 


rehabilitation, and related services 
by cutting civilian output. Thus the 
time appeared remote for any im- 
provement in the trend for civilian 
goods, grey or finished. 


Unneeessary Obstacles 
from Pricing Policy 


Following a period of nearly five 
months since the Bankhead Amend- 
ment, to fix cotton textile prices on 
a basis of parity for raw cotton, the 
OPA came out after the Presidential 
election with a 9.18 per cent increase 
in ceilings for towel manufacturers. 
This delay in itself was deplored as 
unnecessary and a material obstacle 
to production. It was felt in the 
trade that adjustments could have 
been made much sooner to cover in- 
creased costs and thereby encourage 
mill operations. 

Once more, when OPA finally did 
take action, which was forecast to 
be quickly followed by final pricing 
of major textiles, that agency indi- 
cated an attempt toward regulation of 
profi.s rather than to fulfill its pri- 
mary function of controlling prices. 
This, at any rate, was the interpre- 
tation among mill men of the new 
and so-called “net worth” formula. 

In the market the reaction was that 
the OPA was still working on the- 
ories of price regulation beyond the 
purposes of checking inflation, and 
not only so, but that the new policy 
would maintain the check on incen- 
tive. It was figured that the principle 
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@ Visual evidence of American cotten’s role in the Philippine invasion are these 
bundles being unpacked by Staff Sergeant Robert Lippman, Holyoke, Mass., at a beach- 
head aid-station on Leyte. They contain 2 x 2-inch surgical sponges. 
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would favor the marginal producer 
and penalize the low-cost producer. 
In fact, the plan was declared in one 
quarter to be entirely unworkable. 

Before the announcement of the 
new towel prices, the new formula 
drew strong protest. It was said that 
a stiff fight was likely to be made 
through the Emergency Court of 
Appeals against the plan. Yet the 
OPA towel prices were reported to 
have been reached through applica- 
tion of the “net worth” formula. 

What the outcome will be remains 
to be seen. The base period itself, 
1936-1939, was a depressed time for 
cotton textiles, yet that circumstance 
is disregarded. Many other objec- 
tions were voiced to the plan, among 
them the change of production by 
many mills to meet government mili- 
tary requirements. 

However, objections of the indus- 
try apparently were unheeded. In- 
deed, the revolutionary plan was 
presented as outlined after the OPA 
had formulated it without previous- 
ly referring it to the advisory com- 
mittee of the industry. Thus, after 
the election, it began to be questioned 
what this portended in the attitude 
of administration officials toward in- 
dustry. 


Cloth Production 
Seriously Reduced 


NOVEMBER found the cotton manu- 

facturing industry struggling 
with production and price problems. 
The output of the whole industry 
had been seriously reduced, for one 
thing, through loss of manpower. 
Price regulations had curbed incen- 
tive to produce, moreover, with add- 
ed loss in output. And with shortage 
was a further government demand 
of uncertain but large extent. 

It was cited in the goods market 
that October was the nineteenth 
month in succession to show con- 
sumption of raw cotton smaller than 
in the comparable period of a year 
earlier. Admitting that steady loss 
of workers contributed—indeed was 
a major element—the goods trade 
nevertheless charged that the price 
policy was a substantial factor. 

Before going into the second fac- 
tor, a reference to the actual man- 
power change may be made. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reports that 
a net loss of more than 25,000 work- 
ers occurred in the first half of this 
year. Employment in July was down 
to 434,200 workers in cotton manu- 
facture, the lowest number since the 
fourth quarter of 1940. 
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Medley Precision Drawing with ball bearings runs smoother, reduces sliver variation to a mini- 
mum ... Medley overhauling and drawing repairs are available now under your M R O 
priority. Forward looking mills are having their drawing put in top-notch condition. Put your 
equipment in shape to increase your profits through greater efficiency. Medley installations 
throughout the industry have given years of service. 


Medley invites your inquiries and will gladly 


make estimates and quotations for complete over- 
\ | hauling of drawing equipment. 
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November 18, 1944. 


Termination Under JTR 


THE ARMY and the Navy have 

finally cooperated to the extent 
that there now exists what is known 
as the Joint Army-Navy Termination 
Regulation. In terms of policy, it 
achieves complete uniformity  be- 
tween the services. Procedure is 
standardized except for a few differ- 
ences, caused by the peculiar organ- 
ization of each service. Virtually all 
important features of the regulation 
have been anticipated by OCS regu- 
lations or other actions. 

According to a bulletin dated No- 
vember 3, 1944, Research Institute of 
America, they include: 

1. Pretermination agreements 
covering all or part of your claim 
may be negotiated. You do not have 
to wait until your contract is can- 
celled to agree on such matters as 


disposal of inventory and the meth-’° 


ods for computing your claim. It may 
even be possible to agree upon a unit- 
cost basis or the total amount of the 
claim itself, subject only to an actual 
inventory count. 

2. “Fair compensation” is clarified 
by a finding that the uniform prime- 
contract and subcontract clauses, as 
modified, meet the requirements of 
the Contract Settlement Act. In ad- 
dition to the approval of the formu- 
las in the clauses, negotiated settle- 
ment is clarified by flexible but ade- 
quate standards. 

3. The new-type production V 
loan, without waiver of maturity or 
suspension of interest when the con- 
tract is cancelled, replaces V and VT 
loans. T loans may be obtained be- 
fore or after cancellation. 

4. Partial payments, based on es- 
timates or cost data, are available 
within 30 days after termination. 

5. The new and simplified forms 
are accepted for settlement proposals 
and inventory schedules. 

6. Final subcontract settlements 
under $1000 may be made by con- 
tractors, without government review, 
where subs keep or dispose of all in- 
ventory. 

7. Final subcontract settlements 
up to $10,000 by contractors may be 
authorized by contracting officers. 
They may now also authorize con- 
tractors to give final approval to in- 
ventory disposal of such subs. 

8. Plant clearance is expedited by 
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requiring the contracting officer to 
notify the contractor, within ten 
days, if he finds inventory informa- 
tion inadequate. 


World Cotton 
Economic Situation 


With the end of the war drawing 
nearer, every one connected with the 
cotton fiber is anxious to know how 
to handle the cotton situation pend- 
ing clarification of the world eco- 
nomic situation. 

With so many controls already in 
existence and with power lying 
largely in the hands of the govern- 
ment, with cotton far out of its com- 
petitive position both at home and 
in foreign markets, with vast accu- 
mulations of stocks and still greater 
desires for domestic production, the 
problem is exceedingly baffling. 

Recently, in Memphis, the National 
Cotton Council called in its six mem- 
ber groups for a round-table discus- 
sion. Every group had some idea as 
to how it should be solved, but none 
of the groups agreed on a plan. 

The plan that attracted the most 
attention was some modification of 
what is known as the “1935 Price 
Adjustment Program.” This _ plan 








@ Left to right, with the ‘‘self-cooling’’ 
U. 8. Army desert ge they helped to 
develop, are: Elmer C. Bertolet, technologist, 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot; W. J. 
Thackston, head of Rohm & Haas textile 
sales dept.; and John Bancroft, Jr., pres.. 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons. H. B. Walker, head 
of Rohm & Haas textile laboratory, was ab- 
sent at the picture-taking. The bag is made 
of chemically treated duck fabric, the wa- 
aa being cooled by ‘‘sweating’’ and evapo- 
ration. 





called for the payment to the farm- 
er of not more than 2 cents a pound, 
or the difference between the aver- 
age price on the ten spot markets on 
the day he sold his cotton and 12 
cents, whichever was the lesser fig- 
ure. Soon after this program was 
adopted, the price of cotton passed 
12 cents and remained there the rest 
of the marketing year. 

As now discussed, with possible re- 
visions taking place before it is sub- 
‘mitted to Congress, the plan would 
specify that the loan rate on cotton 
be placed at 92% or 95 per cent. 
The payments to the farmer would 
be the sum equal to the difference 
between the quotations on the ten 
spot markets on the date of sale and 
the loan value or parity. 

Whether the farmers will ask that 
the payments be based on the loan 
value or parity is a matter of con- 
jecture, but it is assumed that the 
parity figure will be proposed at the 
start. Meetings of farm organizations 
are scheduled to get under way in 
the South next week, with all groups 
called to discuss the plan before the 
December 4 date set by Representa- 
tive Pace for his hearing. 

Advantage of the plan, as advanced 
by its sponsors, is that it provides 
the high income promised the farm 
leaders by both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic organizations and, at the 
same time, places both domestic and 
export cotton on a world price basis, 
permitting American cotton to com- 
pete with foreign growths and meet 
the inroads of the synthetic fibers. 

This program is not considered the 
final solution of the cotton problem, 
but rather as a temporary move to be 
in effect until such time after the 
war when the question of trade 
agreements, tariffs, cartels and the 
like have been determined between 
governments. 


Philippine Textile 
Requirements 


With the move to reconquer the 
Philippines well launched, cotton- 
textile men are beginning to make 
an appraisal of the demand for goods 
that will arise following elimination 
of all Japanese resistance, according 
to the Journal of Commerce. 

Prior to the outbreak of the Pa- 
cific war, the Philippines constituted 
one of the principal export markets 
for American goods. For example, 
the dollar value of our exports of 
cotton textiles during the first nine 
months of 1940, the last figures 
available, amounted to $5,512,732, or 
nearly 20 per cent of all such ex- 
ports during this period, which ag- 
gregated $5,181,006. Cuba, buying 
$3,562,404 worth, was our third larg- 
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-Every day, Industrial’s textile 





experts and technicians are 


discovering new possibilities 
with their brain-child, ‘‘ The 
Continuous Process.’’ 


ssestaeS => 


On the one hand, we are pro- 

ducing rayon yarns of a denier 

sturdy enough for super- 

strength TIRE CORD — - 





and. . e « «e Onthe other hand, the “Continuous Process” 

is capable of making a gossamer yarn 
for the daintiest cobweb of a fabric. This 
yarn, in textile sizes, is the famous 


‘Spun-lo 


Strong, uniform, knot free 
yarn is the secret of good 


tire cord. 


‘‘Continuous Process” ma- 


chines, Industrial’s exclusive 





development, produce it per- 


fectly. 


and. . eee Strong, uniform, knotfree yarn is the secret 
Za of an exquisite dress material. The 
—= “Continuous Process” produces that, too. 
== Not much now (war work, you 
know) but this is the time to learn 
the characteristics of 
“Continuous Process’ *Spunelo. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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est customer. Thus the current inva- 
sion, when completed, will reopen a 
large export market for cotton tex- 
tiles. 

In fact, the prospects are even 
brighter than in the prewar period, 
when we agreed to share the Philip- 
pine market with Japanese export- 
ers under a special arrangement. Ex- 
porters state that, in addition to di- 
rect exports to the full extent per- 
mitted, the Japanese were importing 
into the Philippines goods from 
Chinese mills, which they controlled, 
in order to take full advantage of 
China’s quota as well. Obviously, 
the Japanese will be excluded in the 
future. 

The Philippine market is almost 
entirely a cotton-goods market. Ac- 
cording to fragmentary reports thus 
far received, the civilian population 
is in immediate need of large sup- 
plies of goods, since the Japanese, 
due to a shipping shortage, have not 
brought any merchandise to the 
Islands since they were occupied fol- 
lowing the Pearl Harbor attack. 


Brazil Wants Spindles 


Official reports from Washington 
that Brazil has placed an order here 
for 2,500,000 spindles for postwar de- 
livery may well signify the start of 
extensive purchases by foreign coun- 
tries. Our high speed machinery has 
intrigued the British, according to 
London advices, so that serious con- 
sideration is being gives toa stream- 
lining program for the’ Lancashire 
mills. 

We cannot hope..to keep foreign 
nations from improving their spin- 
ning methods, or from expanding 
their textile industries, but here are 
a few simple facts that should be 
recognized. and taken into considera- 
tion before present export restric- 
tions are relaxed. 

First;-a large segment of our own 
textile mills is operating on antiquat- 
ed machinery, with only 30 per cent 
of its spindleage estimated at under 
18 years of age. Our milis have the 
capital reserves and intentions to un- 
dertake an extensive postwar re- 
habilitation program. 

Second, in order to maintain our 
present high cloth production, it will 
be necessary for us to become a large 
postwar exporter, possibly four times 
our prewar volume. This means that 
our own industry will need the latest 
type of machinery in order to com- 
pete successfully with lower-cost 
manufacturers. 

Where the new textile machinery 
goes in the early postwar period, 
whether here or abroad, becomes a 
question of vital concern to the in- 
dustry, since its long-term prosperity 
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@ Junior attraction in pin-point checks. 
Made of crush Teca blend, containing East- 
man crimped acetate rayon. 





is involved. Any study of controls 
relaxation should be made with this 
fact in mind. 


Farm Preduction 


Farm production will hold above 
prewar levels, come good times or 
bad. That’s the postwar prediction 
of the Agriculture Department’s Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. In- 
creased efficiency in U. S. farming 
methods has boosted the yield of farm 
crops 20 per cent above the average 
of the 1920’s. Mechanization, use of 
more fertilizer and lime, higher- 
yielding seed, and improved farming 
techniques all contribute to higher 
output. 

Replacing of horses and mules with 
tractors is expected to speed up, once 
the war is over. By 1950, the BAE 
estimates there will be 750,000 more 
tractors on farms, freeing 15 million 
acres now growing feed for these 
animals. 

Even though the U. S. were to sink 
into a postwar depression, the BAE 
expects farm production to remain 
high. Farmers will strive to grow 
more to offset lower prices. 


Spain Needs Cotton 


Spain’s textile mills desperately 
need raw cotton. Many have closed 
for lack of materials, and the indus- 
try as a whole is operating at less 
than 40 per cent of capacity. 

These facts, the trade says, explain 
why Spain is buying fibre now on 
the eve of a U. S. cotton export-sub- 
sidy program, which almost certainly 
will lower prices for foreign custom- 





ers. During the last month, Spanish 
interests have purchased 50,000 bales 
of cotton and have inquiries out for 
additional supplies. 


Philippine Cotton 


Philippine cotton production is an- 
other Jap plan that didn’t come off. 
Reports from the Islands say the Nip- 
ponese have been pushing cotton 
production there ever since they 
took-over in 1942. Having little need 
for Philippine sugar, they tried to 
force the Filipinos to switch to cot- 
ton. But the combination of non- 
cooperative farmers and a non-coop- 
erative Philippine climate made the 
attempt a dismal failure. 

Experts familiar with the Islands 
say even the Japs should have known 
cotton won’t thrive in the humid cli- 
mate prevalent in the Philippines. 
Average production there was 700 
bales in the first half of the 1930s. 


Depreciation 


Depreciation is industry’s first line 
of defense against impairment of in- 
vestment by wear and tear and 
change. 

The question of proper allowances 
for this cost, usually not susceptible 
of definite measurement, has long 
been an issue between business and 
the Treasury. The latter has its own 
ideas on the subject and imposes 
limitations for depreciation allow- 


ances for tax purposes which, in 


many cases, executives claim are in- 
adequate. A number of corporations 
report to stockholders larger depre- 
ciation than shown in their tax re- 
turns. 

The subject is given special in- 
terest at the moment by President 
Roosevelt’s reference to it in his Chi- 
cago speech. He suggested, in effect, 
that business expansion after the war 
be encouraged by accelerated depre- 
ciation allowances on new plants and 
facilities. 


Textile Control 
After V-E Day 


Leather- and cotton-textile con- 
trol will continue after the fall of 
Germany, WPB Chairman J. A. Krug 
has announced. 

“The consumer’s need for shoes 
and essential clothing must and will 
be protected through continuance of 
WPB directive powers and allocation 
controls after controls in most other 
fields have been abolished,” Mr. 
Krug said. 

“Greatly increased military re- 
quirements and a considerable man- 
power shortage in the industry are 


-the two principal reasons for the 


stringency in cotton-textile supply, 
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while the leather industry has had a 
shortage of hides and skins in meet- 
ing the peak of military demands,” 
he said. 


Mexiean Market 


The Mexican market for American 
goods will be much greater after the 
war than before, one industrial ex- 
port manager forecasts. Just back 
from a trip there, he reports poten- 
tial consumers have increased from 


..two. million before the war to four 


million now, maybe more; that’s out 
of a total.population of some 20 mil- 
lion. He foresees a huge demand for 
elevators, refrigerators, and other 
household appliances. 


Lower Cloth Output 


According to reliable estimates now 
being made, the indications are that 
the production of cotton textiles this 
year will show a decline of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent from the showing 
made in 1943. This would bring the 
year’s output down to the vicinity 
of 9,000,000,000 linear yards. 

The major factor in the lower out- 
put that now appears certain has 
been the continued drop in the num- 
ber of mill operatives. Figures for 
August reveal that an average of 
431,400 was employed, compared with 
434.200 in July and 435,800 in June. 
In contrast, the average monthly em- 
ployment last year was 486,100, while 
in 1942, the year of peak production, 
the average was 503,600. Thus, a 
serious depletion in the ranks of mill 
operatives has taken place and gives 
indication of continuing. 

It is quite true that the July-Aug- 
ust figures are not fully reflective of 
the yearly averages, as they repre- 
sent the low point of employment. 

Some pickup in the number of 
workers is a normal occurrence dur- 
ing the fall and winter periods. How- 
ever, it is considered doubtful at 
this date thaf such increase will 
greatly influence the production fig- 
ure for the year. 


Expert Controls 


In order to protect United States 
consumers, as well as to grant jus- 
tice to the countries which normally 
import merchandise from the United 
States, the War Production Board is 
now studying the retention of vari- 
ous export controls. 

One reason is that foreign buyers 
may offer more attractive prices for 
consumer goods than domestic con- 
sumers could pay under ceiling 
prices. The quota discussed now is 
about 10 per cent for export trade 
and 90 per cent for domestic con- 
sumption. This deals largely with 
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items essential to basic needs. Lux- 
ury items may not be controlled. 

The OCR will be dropped as soon 
as the need expires. In the mean- 
time, production will be carefully 
watched and guided. Textiles, chem- 
icals, and some forest products will 
continue in tight supply for some 
time after the European war has 
ended. 


Bonus Payments 


Bonus payments by employers who 
are subject to war contract renego- 
tiations may be in contravention of 
the wage _ stabilization luws, the 


New England 


MILITARY procurements in cotton 

grey goods of mills in this dis- 
trict were dominating the situation 
in November. Mill men were report- 
ed convinced that the yardages need- 
ed in combed goods for early 1945 
military uses were more than could 
be produced without cutting into the 
supply manufactured for the civilian 
trade. 


Mid-month reports noted a variety 
of demands on high preference rat- 
ings, but the potential buyers were 
informed by numerous mill men and 
selling agents that looms were al- 
ready sold up on military require- 
ments. The only way apparently that 
the new business could be accepted 
was through displacement of previous 
commitments. 

Limited trading in staple goods on 
an allocation basis was noted. Lots 
were individually small, as indeed 
they had been for weeks and even 
months. This hardly could be other- 
wise, with mills producing at a low 
time appeared remote for any im- 
rate for a market with a constantly 
expanding demand for military 
goods. 


Poor Fall Figures 
in Mill Production 


For the whole industry, cotton con- 
sumption in September was the best 
since April, and it made a moderate 
further gain in October. By contrast, 
in New England, consumption rose 
from a very low point in July to a 
fair 79,037 bales in August and then 
slipped off to 71,788 in September. 
It was 74,492 in October, but a year 
previous the amount was 83,310, and 
in 1941, the month showed more 
than 119,000 bales, the record for 
all months in recent years. 


In a recent report, the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics noted a loss of 11,- 


000 workers from April to July. In 


Treasury warns. Two examples are 
given: 

1. If a corporation agrees to pay 
an official or employee a percentage 
of profits and does so on profits sub- 
sequently reduced in renegotiation, 
the payment is unlawful. 

2. If the bonus is based on sales 
or contract price and that price is 
cut in renegotiation, payment on the 
pre-renegotiation price is a viola- 
tion of the law. 

However, the Treasury memoran- 
dum adds that extenuating circum- 
stances will be taken into considera- 
tion. 


Mill Situation 


the North, the loss was 9.1 per cent, 
against 1.6 per cent in the South. The 
report states that average weekly 
hours were increased to leave total 
of man-hours almost unchanged. 

Because of manpower and other 
factors detrimental to production, 
however, the operation of mills in 
New England has continued to lose 
ground this year. For the nine months 
previous to October, the total cot- 
ton consumption was 685,191 bales, 
against 821,653 in 1943, or a decline 
of 16.6 per cent. 


Problems Confronted 
in Postwar Period 


It is clear that cotton manufacturers 
have many problems confronting 
them in the postwar period, let alone 
the present. What the election meant 
as a mandate to the Administration 
in regard to industrial regulation is 
open to interpretation. The new price 
formula of OPA is something to make 
manufacturers ponder, when they 
consider plans for the future on such 
things as rehabilitation. 

Some New England manufacturers 
have not waited for the postwar pe- 
riod to begin restoring plants. Such 
a unit as Wamsutta Mills, New Bed- 
ford, spent $80,000 in new machinery 
and other repairs during the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1944. 

However, many grey-goods units, 
lacking a consumer market, are not 
in the fairly assured position of spe- 
cialty plants carrying their trade 
marks through the finished goods. A 
profitable liquidation is now said to 
be offered through machinery de- 
mand from abroad. 

Plants have been run hard, and 
machinery has been under stress dur- 
ing the war. Much comment is heard 
that the prospects are hardly allur- 
ing for large investment in restoring 
plants to face a competitive market. 
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Complete Field 
Delivered by Air 





Paratroopers land far behind enemy 
lines ... Next come patapacks— 
some marked by a red cross. These 
Medical Rolls contain complete 
supplies for aiding the wounded. 


The outer shell of the Roll is 
made of O. D. osnaburg, a hard 
texture, heavy cotton duck. Over 
each end are cotton duck end caps re- 
inforced by Cotton Webbing straps. 


The Medical Roll has capacity for 
aerial delivery of a 300-pound load, 
and can be released from bomb 
shackles or thrown overboard. A 
static line opens the parachute 
automatically. 


These et units deliver com- 
plete field hospitals in perfect con- 
dition to our Paratroops. 


Butterworth 


When Writing Advertisers. Please Mention 
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Mills making fabrics for our Armed 
Forces depend on Butterworth Ma- 
chines at every step in the Wet 
End of Textile Finishing ... bleach- 
ing, boiling-out, drying, calender- 
ing, dyeing. 


Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to every mill 
seeking increased productive capa- 
city ... to develop new machines 
to meet special problems... to im- 
prove plant layout. 


Write for our folder “Announcing 
a Policy on Orders Taken Now for 
Post-War Delivery.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada; W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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ALABAMA MILLS, INc., have sold 
two of their units, at Haleyville and 
Russellville, Ala., to Crestex Mills, 
Inc., New York, a Delaware corpora- 
tion organized by Morris David and 
Courtland Palmer, both of New York. 
Mr. David is president of the com- 
pany, and Mr. Palmer is secretary- 
treasurer. 

Principal offices of the new com- 
pany will be at 515 Broadway, and 
products of the mills will be sold 
through Iselin-Jefferson Co., of New 
York. The mills have a total of about 
24,000 spindles and 550 looms. 


BURLINGTON MILLs, Greensboro, N. 
C., are reported to have acquired an 
interest in small textile plants in 
Mexico, Cuba, Australia, and Colom- 
bia. The operations are on a small 
scale, but the company is reported as 
holding them for introducing rayon 
fabrics as part of a postwar program. 
Burlington Mills have also acquired a 
substantial interest in Harriman Ho- 
siery Mills, Harriman, Tenn. Opera- 
tions will continue without change, 
with M. W. Walker, president, and 
James L. Tarwater, vice-president. 


LORRAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has sold its cotton 
and rayon manufacturing plants to 
Jacob Ziskind, of Fall River, who 
will continue the operation of both 
plants under the name of RAYLON 
Mitts, Inc. The property includes 
30,000 throwing, 15,000 spinning, and 
6500 twister spindles and 1000 auto- 
matic loorns. Lorraine Manufacturing 
Co. is retaining its worsted plant in 
adjoining buildings and will continue 
to operate it. 


Controlling interest _in GEORGIA 
WEBBING & Tape Co., Columbus, Ga., 
has been sold, according to an an- 
nouncement by the new president, 
W.B. Thompson. Other new officers 
include: J. S. Briggs, treasurer; P. H. 
Slaughter, vice-president and sales 
manager; C. Walter Mullin, vice-pres- 
ident and production manager; and 
M. Culpepper, secretary. J. R. Killian, 
former president, continues as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 


CLEVELAND SILK MILLs, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Tenn., has been sold to Harold 
A. Chapell of West Orange, N. J., 
and associates, according to a re- 
cent announcement by E. E. Pickard, 
president and treasurer, who has re- 
tired. C. Zell Taylor will continue 
as general superintendent, and no 
change in personnel is contemplated. 


TuBIzE Rayon Corp., Rome, Ga., is 
reported considering plans for a post- 
war expansion program at the mills, 
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with installation of machinery and 
equipment for increased rayon pro- 
duction, as well as for manufacture 
of knit rayon fabrics. The company’s 
plant at Hopewell, Va., is expected to 
be included in the project. 


BELMONT COTTON MILLs, Shelby, 
N. C., have been acquired by C. E. 
Neisler, Jr., official of Neisler Mills, 
Inc., Kings Mountain, N. C., who 
will continue operations as in the 
past. Purchase of the 5000-spindle 
plant includes approximately 15 
acres of land and a number of dwell- 
ings. 


SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON MILLs, 
Inc., Orangeburg, S. C., recently or- 
ganized with capital of $125,000, have 
acquired Santee Mills, Orangeburg, 
manufacturer of sheetings. Nicholas 
S. Handal is president of the new 
company, which will be continued on 
the same line of manufacture. 


ARALAC, INC., has moved its tech- 
nical service laboratory from the 
plant in Connecticut to 632 West 
125th Street, New York City. The 
laboratory in the new location, with 
G. Duncan Carmichael in charge and 
Clifford A. Nangle as his assistant, 
will include a fully equipped dye- 
house. 


The UNITED STATES FINISHING Co., 
Norwich and Sterling, Conn.; QUAKER 
Lace Co., Philadelphia; and the IN- 
TER-STATE DYEING AND FINISHING Co., 
Passaic, N. J., have recently been ap- 
pointed finishing licensees by Ameri- 
can Viscose Company’s “Crown 
Tested” plan. 


The QuISSETT MiLL, New Bedford, 
Mass., which was purchased by Jacob 


Ziskind, of Fall River, about a year 


ago, as reported in CoTToN at the 
time, has ceased operations. The plant 
was considerably damaged by the re- 
cent hurricane. 


LAUREL YARN COMPANY, a new con- 
cern, has been formed at 853 Broad- 
way, New York City, by N. K. Feld- 
huhn and N, B. Robbins, to handle 
cotton and worsted yarns for both the 
knitting and weaving trades. 


PATERSON WARPING Co., INc., Pater- 
son, N. J., is now in operation. It 
was recently organized with a capital 
stock of $125,000. Nathan J. Hiller, 
Gustave Feitlowitz, and Isadore M. 
Weiss are incorporators. 


Maxton Mitts, INnc., Maxton, N. C., 
were purchased recently by Troy 
Whitehead, Charlotte, N. C., who will 
head the company in the future. J. 
T. Honeycutt is now superintendent. 


HARMONY GROVE MILLs, Commerce, 
Ga., have plans for a new one-story 
addition. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., are architects and en- 
gineers. 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE Corp., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., is building a one-story 
addition to the mill, about 200 x 200 
feet. It is reported to cost over $100,- 
000 with equipment. 


CENTURY TEXTILE COMPANY has 
moved its New York office from 350 
Broadway to 112 Worth Street. 
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Boston, November 18; 1944 


COTTON WASTES are moving in 

several directions, and though, 
in the aggregate; the volume is not 
large, neither, on the other hand, are 
the inventories of dealers in any but 
subnormal quantity. Dealers are 
moving along with the market as it 
unwinds its potentialities and are 
doing nothing in the way of forcing 
business by lowering their selling 
level, which, at this time; is in gen- 
eral accord with the cost of the vari- 
ous cotton grades to the spinning 
mills.. Production of the good grades 
of waste is on the decline, and while 
consumer demand is not too large, it 
is evident it is of sufficient volume 
to put dealers’ supplies in a subnor- 
mal position. Prices asked by deal- 
ers have for some long time discount- 
ed conditions of supply and demand. 
In general, the market is stable with 
the fancy stocks remaining firm at 
ceilings. 

Consumption of cotton in New Eng- 
land has made no recovery of late, 
and it is said that spindle activity is 
lower than it has been for the past 
three months. Output of comber in 
many of the fine goods mills is small- 
er, but there is ‘no radical change in 
other types of wastes. The amount of 
thread wastes of various kinds com- 
ing out of New England mills is well 
below the steady demand from ma- 
chiners of wiping wastes. In a gen- 
eral view of the situation, it may be 
stated that, on the balance, this state 
is a producer, not a consumer, of the 
wastes and by-products of cotton. 

Cotton wastes have been removed 
from import control according to an 
announcement by the War Production 
Board. The release however is con- 
fined to the several thread wastes and 
mill-run yarn threads. Both these 
items have been in short supply for 
a long period, and the importing of 
such materials is regarded very fa- 
vorably by machiners of wiping 
wastes. 

Inventories of cotton waste dealers 
are said to be well in hand, despite 
long continued inadequate business. 
Comber is still in call, and there is 
sufficient business in strips to im- 
part a fair measure of stability. 
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' New Orleans. November 16, 1944 


DEVELOPMENTS at Washington 

_ dominated the cotton market 
during the past month. Governmental 
jagencies which worked out the vari- 
ous programs, intended to bring pari- 
ty prices to producers, moved very 
slowly and took a long time in put- 
ting their programs into effect after 
they were announced. This condition 
reduced trading to very moderate 
proportions. The result was a small 
market, with only moderate day-to- 
day and week-to-week fluctuations. 
Prices, as this is written, are but lit- 
tle different from quotations of the 
middle of October. 

Even the government’s increase of 
367,000 bales in its estimate of the 
crop, in its November report, failed 
to affect the market adversely. It 
aiso took the hedges rather easily and 
generally without a lowering of val- 
ues. Trade buying is credited with 
absorbing the hedges, as speculative 
demand during this period was light. 

We now have two governmental 
programs in effect, the objective of 
which is to see that the farmer gets 
parity prices for his cotton. These 
two are the loan and buying pro- 
grams. The buying program, how- 
‘ever, did not become effective until 
after the election. The government 
is now announcing the inauguration 
of a third program which is designed 
to move large quantities of our sur- 
plus cotton abroad at world prices. 

This program, known as the Export 
Subsidy Program, while announced 
sometime ago, did not become effec- 
tive until the middle of November, 
when the basis for calculating export 
prices and the differentials were pro- 
mulgated. 

Under this program, the American 
exporter will be paid the difference 
between the average domestic price 
and world prices based on Brazilian 
quotations. The CCC, which will act 
as paymaster, says that 60 points will 
be added to the average price for 
Middling 15/16 gross weight on the 
day of the sale, to convert to B mill 
points in the Carolinas. The differen- 
tials for various localities set out in 
the loan program will then be de- 
ducted. After this price is obtained, 


‘the exporter will be allowed 4 cents 


on the 
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a pound to compensate him for the 
loss between his buying and selling 
price. Exporters express a favorable 
opinion of the program. The current 
quotation for Brazillian cotton, Mid- 
dling l-inch at ports is 17.59 cents. 

The loan program has been very 
slow in developing, partly because of 
labor troubles and inability to obtain 
warehouse space satisfactory to the 
CCC. It was recently estimated that 
1,000,000 bales of farmers’ cotton 
were embargoed at gins. The War De- 
partment has furnished a large num- 
ber of prisoners to move this cotton, 
and the OPA has announced that 
warehousemen will be allowed to 
charge 25 cents a bale extra for cot- 
ton stored in new open yards in order 
to relieve congested conditions. 

The CCC reports that entry into 
the loan up to November 11 amounted 
to only 778,936 bales, compared with 
1,523,235 to the same date last year. 
Withdrawals from this loan have 
amounted only to 1308 bales, while 
withdrawals from the 1943 loan to the 
same date totaled 2992 bales. With- 
drawals from the 1943 loan are run- 
ning around 30,000 bales a week. The 
basic loan value is 20.55 for Mid- 
dling 15/16-inch gross weight in 
Memphis territory. The loan value 
does not change except for differen- 
tials in other sections of the belt. 

The buying basis rises 5 points 
each month. The buying basis for 
November is 21.95. It rises to 22.25 
in May. This is based on Memphis 


quotations for Middling 15/16-inch 


gross weight. No statement has been 
made by the CCC as to the amount 
of cotton it has bought, but private 
estimates are that it is around 
100,000 bales and is expected to in- 
crease steadily as labor and ware- 
house conditions improve. 
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CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
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In Cotten Growing States, October .. 
In New England States, October _.. 
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The government’s November esti- 
mate is for a crop of 12,320,000 bales 
of 500 pounds gross weight. This es- 
timate indicates 12,003,000 running 
bales, according to the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange Service. Based on this 
estimate, the supply of cotton for 
the current season is estimated by 
that service at 22,747,000 bales, com- 
pared with 21,727,000 for the previous 
season. The five-year average is 22,- 
398,000. However, the Department of 
Agriculture estimates the supply at 
22,250,000 bales, or about 50,000 
greater than in the previous season. 
Ginnings, to November 1, total 8,281,- 
911 running bales. The final esti- 
mate will be issued December 8. 

The WFA announces that it will not 
recommend any increase in cotton 
acreage for 1945 in excess of the 20,- 
472,000 acres planted this year. The 
WFA also says that it will suggest 
and support legislation which will 
extend price-supporting programs 
through 1946 and will ask Congress 
to increase the borrowing powers of 
the CCC by $5,000,000,000 in order 
to enable it to carry out the three 
programs now under way for the sup- 
port of prices and export of our 


surplus. 
Reports from Washington indicate 
that the export demand, either 


through lend-lease or export subsidy 
programs, now approximates 1,000,000 
bales and will increase later on if 
shipping space is available and more 
mills in England, France, and Bel- 
gium resume operation. 

The certificated stock, as this is 
written, is only 4,900 bales, while the 
open interest in December amounts 
to approximately 250,000 bales. Ru- 
mors are current of large tender on 
the 28th, first notice day for De- 
cember. 


Consumption of lint cotton during - 


October is reported by the Census 
Bureau as 795,379 bales, compared 
with 846,993 last season. Consump- 
tion for three months amounts to 
2,429,955 bales, compared with 2,562,- 
335 in the previous season. Details 
of the Census report are given in 
another column. 








of Textile Interest 


Hercules Powder Co., 
Dept., Wilmington 99, Del., two technical 
booklets on ethyl cellulose. One is entitled, 
‘‘The Properties and Uses of Ethyl Cellu- 
lose’’ and the other, ‘‘Ethy] Cellulose Formu- 
lations with Resins and Plasticizers.’’ 


Westinghouse Elevator Co., 150 Pacific 
Ave., Jersey City 4, N. J., ‘‘How to Plan 
your Postwar Air Conditioning Today.’’ 16 
page illustrated booklet, outlining principal 
factors to be considered in planning air con- 
ditioning for a specific application. Includes 
pictures and description of equipment: com- 
pressors, condensers, units, and coils. Instal- 
lation photos illustrate the three gneral 
types of air conditioning: self-contained, fac. 
tory-built within-the-space units, self-con- 
tained factory-built central plant units, and 
custom-built central-plant units. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass., 
series of bulletins on textile leathers, the 
first three dealing with the ‘‘Pick-master’’ 
picker, the two-fold check strap, and the 
complete ‘‘Orange’’ line. Photographs of 
manufacturing processes illustrate the de- 
scriptive matter. 


Cellulose Products 
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Here ore 5 TYPES + GATES V-BELTS 








ONE of these five types 
Will Fit 
Any Need You Have! 


Whenever a drive in your plant is wearing 


out belts faster than it should—or is giving any 


other trouble—just pick up your phone and call 
the Gates Rubber Engineer. 


He can quickly analyze your problem and, in 
most cases, he can correct the trouble very easily 
without needing to specify the use of any special- 
structure belts. 


























There are service conditions, however, under 
which a V-Belt of special construction can most 
profitably be used—and your Gates Rubber Engi- 
neer can then supply a Gates V-Belt that is pre- 442 


cisely engineered to meet the unusual conditions. —or of rayon cords—may prove to be the most 


efficient and economical. Again, Gates Static- 
varie Ont V-Batt of special nynthotc rubner te natae — Slfci'V Beles may bet ft yur special need 
| wane te poor 5 Agua = a ma 4 “4 ge In any case, the wisest move you can make is 
_ severe conditions of heat and oil, this Gates Bg synthetic to phone the Gates Rubber Engineer. (Just look 
V-Belt actually outwears any natural rubber belt by as much under “Gates Rubber” in your phone book.) He 


48 230%. will come right to your plant—will thoroughly ana- 
lyze any drive problem you may have—and he will 
In your particular application, V-Belts with always recommend the practice that will be most 

tension members composed of flexible steel cables efficient and economical for you. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES’: 


2 NEW YORK CITY 3. BIRMINGHAM :. ALA. DENVER 1. COLO. 
ri say Beahnag — Ae Cyc 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Ruilding 999 South Broadway 


, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA ; GA. 
eee a aa eee see 738 C & S National Bank Building 
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TIMELY MEWS ITEMS 


witha Textile Slant 





WILLIAM L. PAULHAMOUS, associat- 
ed with ATwoop MacHINE CoMPANY 
for the past 14 years, has resumed 
his duties with the sales department 
after a temporary “leave of absence” 
for the purpose of reorganizing At- 
wood’s personnel department to meet 
the demands of war production. He 
will continue to make his headquar- 
ters at the company home office, 
Stonington, Conn. R. F. LENIHAN, 
long identified with Atwood’s export 
sales, is now visiting the textile ‘in- 
dustries of South America, consulting 
on production problems and ac- 
quainting manufacturers with ‘his 
company’s new developments. 


W. T. McCareo has been appointed 
eastern regional sales manager of 
the Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. He succeeds F. JEROME 
TONE, JR., who has been named vice- 
president in charge of sales. Francis 
D. Bowman, formerly advertising 
manager, has been appointed director 
of public relations. 


THE JOHN A. McPHERSON Com- 
PANY, Greenville, S. C., has been or- 
ganized to furnish engineering serv- 
ice to the textile and paper and pulp 


industries. Mr. McPherson, head of - 


the new company, was one of the 
original partners in J. E. Sirrine and 
Co. His associate connections are 
the Six Associates, Inc., architects 
and engineers, Asheville, N. C., and 
Peter F. Loftus, consulting engineer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHARLES ASHBOLT of the Winches- 
ter, N. H., tannery of A. C. Law- 
RENCE LEATHER COMPANY received a 
suggestion award from the company 
recently of $800 in cash, plus a $100 
war bond. The bond was a supple- 
ment to the regular awards for the 
best suggestion each month. 


JOHN W. SANDs, who has been with 
the conservation division of the War 
Production Board at Washington since 
January, 1942, has resumed his duties 
with the development and research 
division of INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
ComMPANy, Inc., New York. 


Harry L. DALTON has resigned as 
deputy director of the cotton and 
synthetic division, Textiles Bureau, 
War Production Board, to return to 
his duties as an executive with 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CorRP., with head- 
quarters in Charlotte, N. C. He has 
served for more than three years in 
Washington. 


Several organizational changes 
have been announced by RELIANCE 
ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING Co. Karu H. 
MEYER has been named manager of 


the Reliance Marine Plant and Plant 
No. 2, which have been brought to- 
gether as a_ self-contained Marine 
Division. W. H. HaBeEr is to be pro- 
duction manager of the new division, 
and ROBERT W. CORNELL is to be man- 
ager of the Ivanhoe Division of the 
main plant. 


LEO SUDDERTH, JR., formerly with 
Johnson Service Company, has joined 
the newly formed sales and engi- 
neering firm of JARRARD, SUDDERTH & 
SEAT, with headquarters in the Bona 
Allen Building, Atlanta. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
has announced plans to purchase the 
assets and business of the L. H. Gin- 
MER COMPANY of Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of industrial V-belts. JoHN 
S. Kraus, president of the Gilmer 
company, will continue in active 
management, and no change in opera- 
tions is contemplated. 


JOSEPH G. MAGRATH has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago dis- 
trict sales territory for American 
Machine and Metals, Inc. He was for- 
merly sales engineer and merchan- 
dising manager for Air Reduction 
Sales Co. of New York. 


FRANK RENNER has joined the staff 
of sales engineers for the Foxboro 
Company, covering the southern Cali- 
fornia territory. His headquarters are 
at the Foxboro office in Los Angeles, 
2307 East 8th Street. He was for- 





merly connected with a west coast 
company servicing industrial instru- 
ments. Ropert BEERS, formerly with 
the WPB in Washington, has joined 
the sales engineering staff of Fox- 
boro in New York City, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS,  INC., 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, have an- 
nounced that BEN KaGey and CHARLES 
Smoot, formerly branch manager 
and chief engineer of Carrier Corp., 
are now associated with their organ- 
ization. The firm specializes in air 
conditioning and refrigeration en- 
gineering. 


E. Bowers AYRES, JR. and P. Kay 
ScHWARTZ have been elected vice 
presidents of Proctor & SCHWARTZ, 
Inc. WALTER S. Corson has been 
named treasurer. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
New York, is now represented in 
Canada by Rupet MACHINERY CO., 
Ltp., Montreal. 


HucH Brack, P. O. Box 1437, 
Greenville, S. C., has been appointed 
South Carolina representative for 
LOUDEN MACHINERY Co., of Fairfield, 
Iowa, makers of overhead conveying 
equipment. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIvIsION, of 
STEEL -HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY with plants in Greenville and 
Paris, S. C., has completed installa- 
tion of a new, modern department 
for the manufacture of fiber shuttles. 
One section of the department, which 
is laid out on strictly assembly line 
principles, is devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of silk and rayon 
shuttles with fiber covering. 





Key figures at the recent dedication of Whitemarsh Laboratories of 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company. From the left, they are 
Dr. S. C. Ogburn, Jr., manager of research and development and head 
of the new laboratories: Leonard T. Beale, president of the company; 
and C. F. Kettering of General Motors, who was guest speaker. 
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HOUSANDS of Armstrong’s 

Accotex Long Draft Aprons, in 
continual service on spinning and 
roving frames for three years, show 
little evidence of wear! Accotex 
Aprons give this extra-long service 
because they are made of non- 
oxidizing, highly oil-resistant syn- 
thetic rubber—reinforced by a 
special construction developed by 
Armstrong. A sturdy cord inter- 
liner is sandwiched between two 
equal layers of the rubber, afford- 
ing a substantial wearing thickness 


on both the inside and outside of 
the apron and preventing loss of 
efficiency due to stretching in 
operation. 

You get cleaner running work 
and less waste when you use Acco- 
tex Aprons, because they do not 
crack or scuff. They draft uni- 
formly, because they exert positive 
“‘srip.”’ Accotex Aprons reduce 
lapping, too, since they are not 
affected by temperature or humid- 
ity. The continuous construction 
never breaks open. All these ad- 
vantages last for the full life of 
every Accotex Apron. 

For more information about the 
apron that lasts longer than or- 
dinary types —that consistently 
produces higher quality yarn—see 
your Armstrong representative. 


He’ll be glad to give you details 
and free samples of Accotex Aprons. 
Or, write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Textile Products De- : 

partment, 3612 Arch St., (Gy) 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. “Ge 


ARMSTRONG '15S 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Roll Coverings, Long Draft 
Aprons, Roll Shop Equipment 
and Supplies, Loom Clutch Fac- 
ings, Friction Let-off Strips, 
Brake and Clutch Inserts, Tem- 
ple Rolls, Loom Bumpers, Pre- 
formed Cork Cones, Friction 
Drive Wheels, Spindle Washers, 
Winder Spindle Head Covers 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 


ACCOTEX COTS 


Om OR | i Gam On 0s a 
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and MATERIALS 


Non-Sparking Scoop 
of Hercules Powder Co. 


A non-sparking scoop for use in 
transferring nitrocellulose from bar- 
rels to mixers and other vessels has 
been announced by Hercules Powder 
Company’s cellulose products depart- 
ment. Made from hard fiber, the 
scoop is the latest of a series designed 
by Hercules to minimize the possi- 
bility of sparks igniting nitrocellulose 
during unloading operations. The 
scoop is 11 inches in length and seven 
inches in diameter at the base. 


* 


New Tension and Stop Motion 
for High Speed Warping 


A new tension, specially suitable 
for warping high-twist crepe yarns, 
or combination crepe yarns, at high 
speeds overend from cones or spools 
has been announced by Robert 
Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. Il- 
lustrated in the photo, at the left, the 
porcelain tension posts shown can be 
changed to double discs for warping 
low-twist rayon, cotton, woolen, and 
worsted yarns. 

Shown on the right is their newly- 
developed mercury-type stop motion 
for high speed warper creels. This 
stop motion is reported as not subject 
to corrosion and as free from lint 
interference with the electrical con- 
tact. The drop wire, which has two 
prongs, falls into mercury and closes 
the electrical circuit when an end 
breaks or runs out, the mercury be- 
ing enclosed in lucite tubes. 
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Tennessee Eastman Reports 
New Series of Acetate Dyes 


Tennessee Eastman - Corporation 
announces a new series of acetate 
dyes with exceptional fastness to 
sunlight in its line of Eastman Ace- 
tate Dyestuffs. This series, designat- 
ed as LF, will include reds, greens, 
blues, oranges, browns, yellows, vio- 
lets, and pinks. 

First in the new series is Eastman 
Fast Yellow GLF. This dye produces 
bright shades of neutral yellow on 
acetate rayon and nylon. Dyed in 
pastel shades on cellulose acetate 
rayon, 25- to 40-hour light fastness 
is obtained; and in heavy shades, 
light fastness approaches 240 hours. 
Yellow GLF dyes over temperatures 
ranging from 130°F. to 190°F. It is 
said to exhaust rapidly and level ex- 
ceptionally well. It may be used on 
either jig or box. It leaves cotton and 
viscose rayon white and is suitable 
for cross dyeing. 

Eastman Fast Violet 5RLF is the 
second dyestuff in the LF series. An 
anthraquinone dyestuff, it dyes cel- 
lulose acetate a reddish shade of vio- 
let. which has outstanding fastness to 
sunlight. A somewhat bluer shade, 
with good light fastness, is produced 
on nylon. Violet 5RLF dyes at 160°F. 
to 190°F. and is recommended for 
both box and jig dyeing. 

In addition to its new LF series, 
Tennessee Eastman has brought out 
a new azo blue dyestuff, Eastone 
Blue BGF, which is said to be excep- 
tionally fast to gas fading. Eastone 
dyestuffs are those in the Eastman 


acetate dyestuffs line which are dis- 
chargeable, as well as usable for 
plain dyeing. 

Eastone Blue BGF dyes and levels 
at somewhat lower temperatures 
than azo blues previously offered to 
the trade. The manufacturer does not 
recommend that the new dyestuff be 
used on highly twisted fabrics at 
temperatures below 180°F. It is, 
however, recommended for fabric 
constructions that will withstand 
processing at 180°F. to 190°F. and, 
according to the company, will pro- 
duce shades which are highly resist- 
ant to atmospheric gas fading on 
those fabrics. Blue BGF may be used 
on either a jig or a box. 


+ 


Monsanto’s GI Processes 
Available for Civilian Use 


Two textile treating processes, 
which grew out of research to im- 
prove GI fabrics and which are seem- 
ingly destined for wide postwar in- 
fluence on the textile industry, have 
been made public by Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, St. Louis. 

One process, to be known as Res- 
looming, is designed to make woolens 
shrinkproof, wrinkle-resistant, and 
more durable. The other is designed 
to impart water-repellent qualities to 
cotton, rayon and wool without alter- 
ing or impairing the original qualities 
of the basic fibers. When applied in 
proper formulations, the chemical 
treatment is said to leave the appear- 
ance and feel of the textiles either 
unchanged or benefitted. 

In Reslooming, the individual fibers 
are impregnated with a tough, heat-, 
water-, and chemical-resistant plastic, 
designed to minimize shrinkage, in- 
crease wear, and prolong the life of a 
trouser crease. The plastic used in 
Reslooming and waterproofing is a 
member of the family known as mela- 
mines, first synthesized over 100 years 
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Lmpezatiéce rt fiuntiddy Control 


(RAYON — NYLON) 


Bahnson engineers 
cracked a hard nut in 
this case by solving 
the problems of a 
basement room, con- 
crete construction, 
with 12‘ ceiling height 
—streets on 3 sides 
and no place to build 
a fan room. 





Careful engineering 

and the flexibility of 
Bahnson equipment 
permi‘ted a practical 
mezzanine installation 
(4’ headroom) to produce 
45 tons of refrigeration 
in a central station of 
35M CFM capacity. 
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THE BAHNSON CO. WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


976 W. &TH ST. W. J. WESTAWAY Co., LTO. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





BE6 DReEwry Sr. $3 WORTH ST. 703 EmBREE CRESCENT 
ATLANTA, GA. New Yor« City WESTFIELD, N. J. 
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industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 
407 Bona Allen Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 
Scien tomo 


231 E. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


THE 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
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ago, but available commercially in 
this country only since 1939. It was 
perfected only during the past year. 

In its present stage of development, 
Reslooming is expected to be done 
only in the textile mill and to require 
only minor changes in current pro- 
duction methods. The yarn or fabric 
is spun or woven, passed through a 
water solution of the special melamine 
compound and then cured for several 
minutes at about 275 degrees F. Dur- 
ing the process, the plastic is said to 
penetrate to the heart of each individ- 
ual fiber with such permanence that 
no way has yet been found to re- 
move it. 

In the second process, as yet un- 
named, the water-repellent qualities 
are imparted through application of a 
tough plastic, which is impervious to 
water and highly resistant to heat 
and chemicals. The plastic used is a 
modified, thermosetting melamine. It 
is applied from a water solution on a 
standard textile padder, then cured 
several minutes at 265 to 270 degrees 
F. When cured, it forms a waterproof 
film bound so tightly to individual fi- 
bers that it is expected to last the life- 
time of most fabrics despite dry 
cleaning and washing. Color fastness. 
the company reports, is actually in- 
creased. 


* 


New Lighting Methods 
Developed by Westinghouse 


Engineers of Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company and Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany cooperated in the development 
recently of a new indirect lighting 
system, designed to exclude direct 
and reflected glare, minimize heat 
radiation and shadow areas, and pro- 
vide well-diffused illuminatton with 
easy and low-cost maintenance. 

Describing the installation at Budd 
Manufacturing Co., which takes ad- 
vantage of arched room construction, 


John L. Kilpatrick, Westinghouse 
lighting specialist, characterized it as 
“tunnels of shadowless light totaling 
nearly three miles in length. In each 
of the all-white concrete aisles, 
shadows have been eliminated by 
directing the inverted lights upward 
against the highly reflective, curved, 
white ceiling instead of downward 
in the conventional manner. The re- 
flector-like ceilings are said to com- 
pletely diffuse the light, throwing it 
even under large objects close to the 


floor. 
o 


Toledo Adapts Sensitive Scale 
to Wide Range of Weighing 


Designed to combine laboratory 
sensitivity with the speed and ease 
of operation of an automatic scale, is 
the new Toledo “9190” series. It is 
intended for use either as a general 
purpose scale or for specialized 
weighing problems. Optional equip- 
ment includes a hook adapting it to 
the weighing of roving. 

The scale is available for weighing 
either in grams or grains and has a 
capacity of 1500 grains. Graduations 
are as fine as 2 grains, or 0.2 gram, 
and the indicator comes to rest 
qguickly—an unusual feature in a 
highly sensitive scale. The mecha- 
nism has a minimum number of op- 
erating parts and comes with carry- 
ing case (optional). 


+ 


Special Narrow Fabric Beam 


Hubbard Spool Company, Chicago, 
has announced production of a spe- 
cially designed beam for manufactur- 
ers of ribbon and other narrow fab- 
rics. The beam is designed to with- 
stand the most severe mill operations 
and to reduce beam replacement ma- 
terially. Its smooth surface and bal- 
anced construction is also said to re- 
sult in less yarn wastage. 
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The Reliable Turbomatic 


THE PARKS TURBOMATIC SELF-CLEANING 
ATOMIZER is ‘‘dia-fram-atic’’ (as are fuel 


pumps in automobiles). 


Dia-fram-atic’’ cleaning mechanism, 
with positive, straight line construction, 
is the best insurance against sticking. 
Does away with stuffing-boxes. Prevents 
leakage of expensive compressed air. 


With air and water ports cleaned 
simultaneously by this simple, positive 
arrangement, quality and quantity of 
evaporation will continue after years of 
active work. 





No piping changes. The. ~ 
Turbomatic interchangeable —= ms ss 
with earlier and other models. —— 
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about Men You Know 





Several personnel changes have 
been announced by Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. Lewis Price, formerly 
assistant vice-president, MMC Divi- 
sion, has been promoted to vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the di- 
vision, succeeding J. H. Daughdrill, 
resigned. SetH A. T. Newsom, for- 
merly superintendent, Unity Spin- 
ning and Oakleaf plants, in the USEO 
Division, has been transferred and 
promoted to succeed Mr. Price as as- 
sistant vice-president, MMC Divi- 
sion. B. P. ALBRIGHT, formerly super- 
intendent of the Elm City plant, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Newsom, and JOHN DRIVER 
has been promoted from overseer to 
assistant superintendent of the Unity 
Spinning plant. Succeeding Mr. Al- 
bright is E. H. Hines, Jr., formerly 
assistant superintendent, Hillside 
plant, USEO Division; and succeeding 
Mr. Hines is H. T. MAHAFFEY, former- 
ly overseer of weaving, Elm City 
plant. 

T. M. Hampton, formerly per- 
sonnel director of the HDV Divi- 
sion, has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent, Hillside plant, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hines. Mr. Hampton is 
succeeded by W. C. CARRIKER, JR., 
formerly job standards engineer of 
the HDV Division. Joun D. Harris, 
for many years office manager at the 
Manchester plant, is now plant man- 
ager, and C. E. RIicu, superintendent 
of the Milstead plant, has been made 
plant manager there. Mr. Rich is 
succeeded by C. L. TAGGART; Mr. Tag- 
gart by Ernest O. DEForE; Mr. De- 
Fore by O. CLARENCE SMITH; and Mr. 
Smith by H. R. CRISWELL. 

Other promotions include that of 
HENRY T. HEGGoop to overseer of 
weaving at the Elm City plant and of 
Boyp McCLELLAN to overseer of spin- 
ning at the Unity Spinning plant. 
Mr. Heggood was formerly second 
hand of weaving, and Mr. McClellan 
was second hand of spinning. 


FRANK DALTON MANNION has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Graniteville Company, 
Graniteville, S. C. 


M. L. Drxon, formerly overseer 
carding, Limestone and Hamrick 
Mills, Gaffney, S. C., has resigned. 
He is now connected with Eastman 


Kodak Company. 


Norman W. McCatt, formerly 
overseer of carding, Clinton Cotton 
Mills, Clinton, S. C., is now overseer 
of carding, Kendall Mills, Wateree 
Plant, Camden, S. C. 


W. A. L. SIBLEY, treasurer, Mon- 
arch Cotton Mills, Union, S. C., has 
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been named treasurer, Gaffney Man- 
ufacturing Co. He succeeds WALTER 
S. M’NTGOMERY, who resigned after 
having been associated with the mill 
17 years. 


Lewis D. SMART, manager, Royal 
Cotton Mill Co., Wake Forest, N. C.., 
has been elected president and treas- 
urer. He succeeds DON P. JOHNSTON, 
who as noted immediately below, has 
resigned to form the sales agency of 
Johnston & Co. 


Don P. JOHNSTON, for the past ten 
years president and treasurer, Royal 
Cotton Mill Co., Wake Forest, N. C., 
has resigned to form his own sales 





Mr. Johnston 


agency, Johnston & Co. The new or- 
ganization handles the product of 
Royal Cotton Mill Co., and expects 
to add other accounts in the postwar 
period. 


J. E. Bostick has been named su- 
perintendent of Haleyville Mill, and 
R. L. Davis, superintendent of Rus- 
sellville Mill, recently purchased 
from Alabama Mills, Inc., by the 
newly formed Crestex Mills, Inc., of 
New York. D. H. MorcGan is to be 
general manager of both mills. 


Roy JENKINS, head of the Gros- 
venordale Co., has been named gen- 
eral manager and superintendent of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., North Gros- 
venordale, Conn. He succeeds J. 
MILTon BRINDLEY, resigned. 


Rospert S. StTrRIsLinG, formerly 
chemist and superintendent, South- 
ern Bleaching and Print Works, Inc., 
Taylor, S. C., has been promoted 
from first lieutenant to captain in 
his wartime position as assistant in 
research and development at _ the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. 


Davm Levy, who has been with 
United Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers for the past twelve years, is now 
purchasing agent. He succeeds J. 
B. HENRIQUES, who is resigning as of 


January 1 to become vice-president 
in charge of purchasing and indus- 
trial chemical sales for Arnold Hoff- 
man & Co., Providence, R. I. 


B. H. Hunt is now overseer of card- | 


ing, Limestone and Hamrick Mills. 
Gaffney, S. C. 


Ernest Preirrer, formerly with A. | 


D. Juilliard & Co., is now with Yale 
Fabrics Corp., as technician, produc- 
tion manager, and stylist. 


Davin F.. SHEEBY is now vice-presi- | 


dent in charge of sales, Vanity Fair 
Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa. He succeeds 
W. E. Cusick, who resigned to go 
into business for himself. 


ALBERT V. WiLMorT, formerly as- 
sistant, is now general superintend- 
ent, Naushon Mills, Inc., New Bed- 
ford Mass., succeeding John Catterall. 
who has retired. At the same time, 
ELDON H. HOPKINS, overseer of card- 
ing since 1938, and Lewis C. HAYEs, 
designer for the same length of time. 
have been made assistant superin- 
tendents. Thomas S. Baines, former- 
ly purchasing agent, has been named 
assistant treasurer and office man- 
ager. 


V. T. CAMMARATO, formerly with 
the Myrtle Knitting Mills, Union- 
ville, Conn., is now in charge of the 
newly organized Bridgeway Knitting 
Mills, Springfield, Mass., manufac- 
turers of sweaters and other knitted 
outerwear. | 


LAVAL R. Tessier, formerly with 
Woonsocket Spinning Co., Woonsock- 
et, R. I., is now superintendent oi 
dyeing at the Malden Spinning anc 
Dyeing Co., Malden, Mass. 


sniieimanill evn 


Obituary 


JOHN CARL MARTIN, secretary of the 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, 
publishers of Corton, died in a pri- 
vate hospital in Atlanta on October 
31 after a brief illness. Mr. Martin 
had been associated with the Smith 
Company for more than thirty-three 
years. 

For several years he served as 
business manager of SOUTHERN HARD- 
WARE. In 1919 he was elected secre- 
tary of the company, and in 1922 
he also became business manager of 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH, continuing in both 
these capacities until the time of his 
death. 


MARTIN WILLIAM Roper, 53, repre- 
sentative for Turner Halsey & Co. 
and J. Rosenholz, Inc., died recently. 
He had been in the textile business 
for over 30 years. 


Mayor CHARLES E. GRAVELY, for- 
merly with Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Talladega, Ala., was killed in action 
in the France-Belgium theater of op- 
erations on September 7, 1944. 
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Automatie Spooling Means Better Weaving 


T HAS been proved through care- 
ful checking in a number of dif- 
ferent mills and on various classes 

of goods that the Barber-Colman Auto- 
matic Spooler is responsible for the 
majority of weave room improvements 
gained through use of the Barber-Col- 
man System of Spooling and Warping. 
Better weaving is obtained through 
maintenance of uniform quality in the 
yarn. The Automatic Spooler accom- 
plishes this desirable condition by a 
combination of distinctive features. The 
yarn is wound from the bobbin onto 
the cheese at high speed and with light, 
uniform, air-friction tension, retaining 
all possible elasticity and removing 
kinks pneumatically. A mechanical 


BARBER - COLMAN 


mS tC SB PF Oe RK UDB 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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weaver’s knotter assures uniformly 
small knots with short tails. Adjustable 
snick plates catch the gouts, slubs, and 
wild yarn and break out the end before 
such faults have a chance to be wound 
in. The result is that yarn wound on 
Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers, 
when it reaches the weave room, will 
weave better with a substantial reduc- 
tion in loom stops. This leads to in- 
creased production, better quality prod- 
uct, and lower weaving costs. Remem- 
ber, it is the Automatic Spooler which 
gives you these advantages. The data 
from which these conclusions are 
drawn is available for your inspection. 
Ask your Barber-Colman representa- 
tive. 


‘N 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. Aa 
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“Transition Period 





Reconversion is upon us—and will stay with us 
for the next twelve months and longer. In fact the 
change-over period may last for years. The pace of 
research and development has been accelerated, 
and we look for continuing changes from now on. 

At SONOCO this means that the textile industry, 
which is in the forefront of technical and product 
development, will look to its major supplier of paper 
carriers for parallel research and developments in 
our own field. 

We are already working on plans of our own to 


meet this challenge head-on. 
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SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 
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"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brother along, 








Don’t Worry About the Future of Cotton 


AFTER AN ABSENCE of over two years, here 
is Jim with us again. To make the con- 
versation between him and Old-Timer more 
readable, those paragraphs giving Jim’s part in 
the discourse are printed in italics, while Old- 
Timer is given in regular type.—The Editor. 


KNOCK! KNOCK!! KNOCK!!! 


Come in! Well blow me down, if it isn’t Jim! 
Come in the house, old boy, and tell me how you 
managed to get your vacation at this time of the 
year and how long you are going to stay with me, 
and... 

Not so fast, OLD-TIMER. I haven’t any vacation, 
and I can’t stay with you; in fact, we are going back 
tomorrow. 

We, who do you mean we? 

You and I, OLD-TIMER. You are going with me. 

Oh yeah, who said I was, and what would I be 
going back with you for, will you please tell me? 

Well, you see, it’s this way, OLD-TIMER: you know 
you promised me in June that you would talk to my 
overseers and superintendents at their regular meet- 
ing the first of July; then you went to the hospital, 
and the first thing I knew you had pulled out for 
Florida without letting me know anything about it. 
I knew that writing you would get me nowhere. I 
could hardly expect you to make the long trip back 
to my place unless I could sit down and explain the 
situation to you personally, so here I am, and please 
don’t start saying No until you have heard my story 
and see how I have arranged everything so that the 
trip will not be working much of a hardship on you. 

So you have already arranged everything, have 
you. Since when did you acquire the authority to 
order me... 

Just keep your shirt on now, OLD-TIMER, please, 
until we talk this thing over. 
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O. K., Mr. Boss, let’s have the details. 

Before I tell you about how you are to get to my 
place Saturday night and be back in Hollywood, 
Florida, Sunday, let me explain that having told my 
men in June that they were going to not only have 
the privilege of seeing OLD-TIMER in person, but that 
you had promised to talk to them at our meeting the 
first of July—well, you can imagine their disap- 
pointment when I had to tell them that you were in 
the hospital, and, to top all that off, two of my men 
have come forward with the information that they 
are protege’s of OLD-TIMER. And we had the pleasure 
of hearing those men tell us, at the meeting you were 
supposed to attend, how you started them on the road 
to promotion. 


Who are those two men? 

Never mind, you will be introduced to them next 
Saturday night. Now, we will leave here in my car 
tomorrow morning as soon as you will agree to get 
up, and I have a reservation on the plane right here 
in my pocket for you to return to Hollywood Sunday. 

Oh well, confound it, I’ll be ready at six o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

Fine, I sure appreciate... 

Never mind, Jim, sit down and let’s have a visit. 


Jim’s Meeting of Overseers and Superintendents 
The Following Saturday Night 


Gentlemen, as you must realize, OLD-TIMER has 
had no time to prepare a speech to present to you 
here tonight, which will probably be a relief to you, 
because so often, speeches are boresome. There- 
fore, we will simply talk shop, and very likely, with- 
out any continuity of thought. That is, we will 
just let-fly anything that comes to mind, so long 
as it pertains to the duties of overseers and superin- 
tendents in cotton mills. There’s one danger, however, 
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in such an arrangement, and that is, OLD-TIMER is 
pretty long-winded when he starts talking shop. 
Therefore, let it be distinctly understood that when 
you begin to feel bored—go home! 

First, let me ease your mind somewhat about 
synthetic yarns pushing cotton out of the textile 


manufacturing business. A great majority of over- 
seers and superintendents I have talked to in the 
last few months have read so darn much about syn- 
thetics in daily papers, textile magazines, etc., that 
the first questions they fire at OLD-TIMER give the 
impression they think they are all going to be out 
of a job unless their mills change over to spinning 
and weaving synthetic yarns. Yes, I’ll have to admit 
that I had the same idea when the first big news 
struck us about rayon 20 years ago. I started making 
plans in my mind about going back to the farm. 

Gentlemen, in my humble opinion, cotton, as a 
fiber for textile manufacturing, will never be elimi- 
nated. In fact, statistics recently published (in the 
September issue of COTTON), bear out this fact most 
conclusively. That very illuminating report reveals 
the fact that. in the last ten years (1934 through 
1943), production of cotton cloth has practically 
doubled; production in square yards in 1934 was six 
billion plus, while in 1943 it was eleven billion plus. 
However, don’t forget that 1943 was a war year, with 
a large percentage of goods going to the military 
services. 

Now listen to this: Available for per capita con- 
sumption in square yards in 1934 was 52, while avail- 
able for per capita consumption in 1943 was 81. Now, 
I ask you, do you think that increased yardage per 
capita all went into stock? Heck! You all know there 
is not any stock. The very fact that converters, com- 
mission merchants, and brokers all have practically 
no stocks, and that the retail merchants’ shelves are 
empty, means it will probably take cotton mills two 
or three years to produce enough goods to build these 
stocks back up. While at the same time, we will have 
to produce goods for a pent-up consumer demand 
which is greater than ever before in the cotton and 
yarn manufacturing history. 

No, fellows, don’t be afraid of losing your jobs 
on account of the increased manufacturing of goods 
made of synthetic fibers. There will always be a 
market, an ever increasing market, for both cotton 
and synthetics. If the consumption of cotton goods 
per inhabitant of the United States, and its pos- 
sessions, has increased 60 per cent in ten years, as 
the statistics quoted from COTTON show, do you think, 
or I should say, is it reasonable for anyone to argue 
that the consumption of cotton goods is going to de- 
cline? No, gentlemen, it will continue to increase. Oh 
yes, I have heard some pessimists put up the argu- 
ment that, after the war is over, the cost of synthetics 
is going to be greatly reduced. Yes, I think that is a 
fact, and I also think it is a fact that production of 
cotton fiber will be greatly reduced. 

Probably some of you read that OLD-TIMER article 
which made quite a few predictions about the future 
production of cotton. Some of OLD-TIMER’s readers 
said he stuck his neck away out in making those 
predictions. Well, OL_p-TrMeER also stuck his neck 
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away out in 1906, 38 years ago, when he predicted 
that some day we would quit beating cotton with so 
many beaters in the picker room; that we would have 
all three processes of fly frames combined into one 
fly frame; and that we would have cotton mills built 
with windows you could not open, with the inside 
air fresh and free from lint. (We had humidifiers 
in the weave room, only, at that time, and most small 
mills had no humidifiers at all.) 

O. K., maybe OLD-TIMER has stuck his neck out 
again by predicting, in the article previously men- 
tioned, that cotton may be sown like small grain and 
harvested somewhat like sledded cotton in Texas is 
gathered. This would eliminate all chopping out by 
hand, also all hoeing and plowing during the culti- 
vating season. With all hand work eliminated, it 
may be possible for farmers to produce cotton, en- 
tirely by machinery, at five cents a pound. Since 
making that prediction, OLD-TIMER met a man on the 
train one day who explained to him that out West 
some farmers were successfully experimenting by 
planting cotton seeds in bunches and not thinning 
it out at all. Yeah, fellows, cheap cotton production 
by machinery is on the way; of course, synthetic 
fiber competition is going to hasten the progress. 

Just a few weeks ago there was an article in one 
of the Southern daily newspapers about a cotton 
crop being gathered in the Mississippi Delta—a crop 
that was planted, cultivated, sprayed (against wee- 
vils), and picked entirely by machine. Its cost, ac- 
cording to the article—less than ten cents per pound. 
Now laugh at my predictions! 

Rest assured that textile machinery manufactur- 
ers will take care of the cleaning problem. Did you 
see some of the first sledded cotton that we had from 
Texas? Well, take a look at sledded cotton we are 
getting now. Oh yes, one thought led to another in 
those predictions OLD-TIMER made, and one thought 
was that we would discontinue the expensive method 
we have of baling cotton. Aside from the expense of 
bagging and ties, freight rates are a major cost, along 
with having to unload the freight cars by hand- 
trucks, putting the bales of cotton in the warehouse 
by hand-truck, and then bringing it to the opening 
room by hand-truck—handling each bale three or 
four times by hand-truck. 

The cotton gins unload a wagon load of seed 
cotton by air suction, don’t they? Why not build box 
cars as long as three or four cars as they are built 
today, not any higher, nor any wider, but longer? 
This would not interfere with the clearance on rail- 
roads, under bridges, etc. Blow cotton into these 
long cars; blow it from them to warehouses, and 
again blow it to the opening room—yes, I heard 
you, all lengths of staple mixed together? Sure, broth- 
er, haven’t you forgotten your long draft which has 
already been improved to take different lengths of 
staple and grade of cotton all mixed up? Sure, again, 
that will be taken care of. But, Heck, gentlemen, we 
had better ring off this subject, or we will not have 
any time left for discussing your manufacturing 
achievements. 


(Old-Timer’s talk to Jim‘’s overseers and superintend- 
ents will be continued next month.—The Editor.) 
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The West Point Foundry specializes in all types of textile castings. We 
carry many required patterns in stock enabling us to give prompt service 


on practically all orders. 


Castings can be supplied promptly when emergencies arise. We are also 
able to help you work out castings for special applications and for new 


equipment in your mill. 


Castings are supplied from the foundry or fully machined as you prefer. 
Let us demonstrate our facilities to you. A single trial order will prove 
the value of this wide service. Write or telephone when you need castings. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Batson-Cook Company, Owner 
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Manufacturers moy face the post-war adjustment period with greater 
confidence, if supported by the financial and credit services of a 
strong factoring organization. 

Factoring enables a manufacturer to retain his own capital funds 
in his own business, instead of providing capital for the customers 
who buy his products: — at the same time factoring provides for 
such customers the usual credit terms on their purchases. 

The factor assumes all risks of credit losses, and makes available 
immediately in cash, the net value of shipments as made. 

Wider distribution and greater sales volume can be attained through 


factoring, without risk of credit losses, and on less invested capital. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


P. Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 








Factors 


AShland 4-4141 


370 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 10, N. Y. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Question on Length 
of Picker Laps 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would appreciate getting some information from 
some of your readers on picker laps. 

We have 1935 Saco-Lowell pickers, and I would 
like to know just how much tolerance, or variation, 
should be allowed in the length of the laps. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7579 





Are Shell Rolls Used 
on Spinning? 


EDITOR COTTON: . 

I would like to see some discussion on the use of 
spinning top rolls with loose bosses, as used on draw- 
ing frames; I beliéve they are called “shell-rolls.”’ 

Since the front roll on spinning turns at a high 
speed, is heavily weighted, and is set in an inclined 
position, a considerable amount of wear will be found 
in the saddles, roller bearings, and ends. 

I would like to see comments from several ex- 
perienced spinners on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of shell-rolls on spinning. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7566 











Longer Bobbins for 
Rayon Filling y 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7550, in the September 
issue of COTTON, I wish to state that I can see little 
or no difficulty in using an 834-inch bobbin for 300 
denier rayon, as long as it is not an all-rayon fabric 
that is being woven with this filling. 

It is true that an 834-inch bobbin has a greater 
difference in filling tension from full to almost empty 
bobbin than does an 8-inch bobbin, but with proper 
precaution there should be very little trouble with 
the longer bobbin. The most trouble with a long bobbin 
is that the drag on the nearly empty bobbin by the 
filling has a tendency to cause scalloped selvages. How- 
ever, on heavy fabric, the scalloped selvages are not 
very much pronounced. With combination filling in 
the fabric, it is still further reduced, and running it 
with three or four shuttles, from a C & K magazine 
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OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in textile manufacturing or finishing plants 
or for the presentation of new ideas of interest to 
other readers. Questions, answers, or letters need 
not conform to any particular style, as they will 
be properly edited dion being published. Names 
or connections of contributors are never used with- 
out permission, each participant being designated 
by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor ‘Cotton, " 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





loom, makes the scalloping negligible. Any shiners in 
a broken up fabric of the kind mentioned by the in- 
quirer would also be negligible. 

However, there are some precautions that must be 
taken to avoid unnecessary trouble. These are: 

1. Make sure that the tips on all bobbins are per- 
fectly smooth; if rough or damaged in any way, trou- 
ble is bound to occur. 

2. See that the bobbins are varnished to make 
them smooth and moisture proof. 

3. Make sure that the heel spring-clip holds the 
bobbin absolutely in line with the shuttle eye. This 
is very important in reducing the drag on an almost 
empty bobbin. 

4. See that the force of the pick is not more 
than necessary and that a good checking of the shut- 
tle is maintained at all times. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7559 





Unegual Shrinkage 
of Leno Fabries 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the inquiry from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7546 
in the September issue of COTTON, it seems to me that 
his problem is probably one of finishing rather than of 
weaving. 

Being a weaver, with no particular experience in 
finishing, any comments which I can make will be 
entirely from a weaver’s standpoint. 

It is possible that this inquirer is using filling 
which is unevenly twisted. For instance, from the 
same quill of filling, due to a fault in his twister, he 
may have several inches of woven cloth containing 
filling with 30 turns per inch and then a few inches 
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with filling containing 40 turns per inch, or possibly 
25 turns. 


Perhaps his filling on one quill is uniform through- 
out, but his next quill may come from another twister 
which is delivering bobbins with a different number 
of turns per inch. I would suggest making the filling 
from each frame with a different color tint or chalk 
mark and using all of one color on certain looms to see 
if this will eliminate the trouble. 


The selvage tension is a big factor in determining 
uniform weaving of leno. Usually, leno selvages are 
run on large spools and are separate from the body 
of the warp. The tension on the spools must be 
checked frequently, or the selvage will run tight. Then, 
when the tension is loosened, an uneven width will 
appear in the fabric. 


In leno weaving, the body of the warp weaves 
faster from the beam than does the selvage yarn. This 
is because the leno effect of the cloth requires more 
warp yarn than does the selvage, the selvage being 
either a plain or tape weave. 


Perhaps this question comes from a man who is 
running his warp yarn and selvage yarn from the 
same beam. If this is the case, he will be continuous- 
ly getting slack selvages, with the selvages having no 
control over the fabric in the finishing process. This 
would allow the bleaching and dyeing machines to 
stretch the cloth unnecessarily, or until the slack in 
the selvage is taken up. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7547 





Curled Cotton 
In the Opener Room 


EDITOR COTTON: 

_ In answering the question from CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7518, in the June issue, regarding curled cotton from 
vertical openers, will say there are several things in 
his opener room layout which indicate that he would 
probably have curled cotton. 

First, there is the amount of production which he 
is attempting to put through these machines. A ver- 
tical opener will only take from 700 to 800 pounds per 
hour successfully. What actually happens is that when 
the opener is overloaded, the cotton is not discharged 
promptly from the machine but is whirled around and 
around the bottom of the beater. This action is where 
curling takes place. 

Second, consider the speed that he is running the 
opener. He states that 650 rpm is the speed he is 
using. The speed should be 800 rpm, idle. This will 
take care of the slippage that he will normally get 
when the machine is carrying a load. 

If he has to get the production that he is now 
running through his opener line, I would suggest that 
he do the following: 

1. Speed up the vertical opener to 800 rpm. 

2. Raise the conical beater as far away from the 
grid bars as possible to keep this mass amount of cot- 
ton from rubbing the bars so much. From the amount 
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of opening machinery he has, he certainly does not 
need to clean with the vertical opener. 


3. If this vertical opener should happen to be a 
Whitin or Platt opener, I would suggest that he put 
a felt lining around the doors to eliminate the loss of 
air. This will help to get the cotton discharged from 
the machine quickly. 

I should like to suggest to this contributor two 
changes to make in his opener room layout in the 
placement of the machines he has. Since we were 
once faced with the same problem, and with almost 
the identical layout that he has now, I feel sure that 
either one of the two suggestions given below will be 
of great benefit to him. And, if he will consider the 
idea of removing some of his opener equipment, I 
know that he will do a better job of opening his cotton. 


I suggest that he lay out his opener line in the 
following manner: 

(1) Bale breaker; (2) tandem feeder; (3) Centrif- 
Air machine; (4) condenser; and (5) lattice opener. 

The foregoing layout will simplify his opener prob- 
lem and will get the desired results. 

Should it be that he cannot remove any of the ma- 
chinery at this time, then I suggest that he simply 
re-arrange or change places with a few, doing so in 
this manner: 

(1) Bale breaker; (2) tandem feeder; (3) Centrif- 
Air machine; (4) lattice opener; (5) vertical opener; 
and (6) lattice opener. 

This change would give him a much lighter load 
to pull in his vertical opener, and, in all probability, 
would reduce the curled cotton some. 

I presume, from the contributor’s letter, that he 
has only the one opener line and that all of his produc- 
tion is going through it. The point that I should like 
to bring out is that he could eliminate the machines 
in the layout that I have listed and do a better job of 
opening and cleaning his cotton. He will be getting rid 
of his curled cotton, with a saving in space and with 
less power necessary to operate his room. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7541 
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Advantages of 
Fluoreseent Lighting 


In reply to the questions from CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7555, in the October issue, regarding the advantages 
of fluorescent lighting, a book could be written on 
this subject, but I shall endeavor to give the answers to 
his questions as concisely as possible. 

Engineering opinions differ as to various types of 
lighting systems, but in the last analysis, the system 
to be installed depends upon the type of product being 
manufactured and the attitude of the executives in 
regard to good lighting. 

Over a period of years of experience, and in con- 
versation with lighting experts, we have all come to 
the conclusion that it is a difficult matter to evaluate 
returns in dollars from an investment in improved 
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IF you are experiencing difficult 
maintenance, better check lubrication. 
It may be inadequate with resultant 


excessive wear. 

Sinclair offers better lubrication for 
better maintenance. LILY WHITE OILS 
have lasting film strength... keep 
drag and temperature low... promote 


longer life for spindle bolsters. No- 
Drip LUBRICANTS are non-creeping 
and splash resistant. BEARING GREASE 
AF has the added desirability of color 
neutrality and water solubility. 


(Write for “The Service Factor” — published 
periodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 
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lighting. We do know that in some installations, a 
marked increase of production has been secured, with 
less spoilage; the mechanics and fixers are able to do 
their work faster and better; and a decrease in acci- 
dents ha~ been recorded. The general psychological 
working couditions are better. 

A mill man has the selection of the regular mazda 
type, the mazda fluorescent, rectified fluorescent, 
straight mercury, mazda mercury, and the new cathode 
system of lighting. For the duration, he is unable to 
get the rectified fluorescent; and the cathode lighting, 
which is coming in fast, is more of a general out 
lining type, similar to the neon signs, where the tubes 
run the length of the mill, spaced at proper distances. 

A 300-watt regular mazda lamp costs 50 cents each 
list, with a life of 750 hours and with an output of 
5850 lumens. The 100-watt mazda fluorescent lamp 
lists at $2.15 each, with a life of 2500 to 3000 hours 
and an output of 3700 to 4200 lumens. The 100-watt 
£ectified fluorescent lists at $2.75 each, with a life of 
3000 hours and an output of 5050 lumens. 

The high wattage regular mazda lamps create con- 
siderable glare. The mazda fluorescent lamp emits a 
soft light, with less glare, and this applies also to the 
rectified fluorescent light. In other words, to obtain 
the same lumens or foot-candles on the work surface, 
considerable more glare would be encountered by the 
use of the regular mazda lamp than from the fluores- 
cent type. 

An analysis of several jobs of the various types of 
lightin~ systems, in order to secure the same foot- 
candies on the working area, has led us to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. The rectified fluorescent unit costs more in 
the initial investment than the regular mazda system, 
but the overall operating costs, taking into considera- 
tion interest, depreciation, cleaning and up-keep, shows 
the rectified fluorescent to be more economical. 

2. The regular mazda lamp, compared with the 
two-tube mazda fluorescent lamp, costs less initially 
to install, but it consumes more current. The overall 
operating costs are less. 

3. A number of mills have installed two- and 
three-tube mazda fluorescent lamps because they like 
the color of the light, as compared with the regular 
mazda, even though the operating cost is greater. It 
should be recognized that the large reflecting sur- 
faces containing the lamps require considerable clean- 
ing in order to maintain the proper output of light 
intensity from the fixture. ; 

A disadvantage of the regular mazda light is that 
wide variations in voltage burn out the lamps. quicker, 
if a voltage regulator is not installed on the system, 
thereby necessitating a higher voltage lamp for an 
average voltage, resulting in lower lumen output. On 
the other hand, the mazda fluorescent type of lamp 
is not affected so much by voltage fluctuations. 

The main argument for the fluorescent type of 
lighting is lower energy consumption, with a better 
and softer light, regardless of the overall operating 
costs. Some mill men are willing to make the invest- 
ment for the fluorescent system in order to secure 
these qualities. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7556 
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Value of Research 
and Pilot Plants 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7551, in the 
November issue, regarding the value of a “pilot plant” 
and of a research department to a textile mill. 

One of the reasons that we have not advanced 
further in most textile plants is that it is so difficult 
to run tests; in fact, it has been impossible to run 
carefully ccntrolled tests where you enly have one 
variable to obtain accurate results. 

The mill superintendent and his staff are always 
busy with the manifold problems of production, cost, 
and quality. I am not one of those people who think 
that science and technology is going to turn our in- 
dustry upside-down, because each day I mentally doff 
my hat to the old timers who have done such a re- 
markably fine job with the equipment and tools they 
had to work with. 

The pilot plant means that a sufficient number of 
tests can be run to work the bugs out of any new 
material or new process, and when it is turned over 
to production, it is ready to go. It also means that 
much more experimental work will be carried on, but 
I do not mean that any particular group should be 
allowed to run wild with visionary ideas. Every group 
running a mill has ideas from time to time that they 
are itching to see tried out, but they never have the 
time or opportunity to carry out a carefully controlled 
experiment. 

With respect to your second question, concerning 
the value of a research department to a mill or group 
of mills, in my own mind I would re-state this ques- 
tion to read the need of a research department, since 
too many industries have already proven the value 
of research to have a shadow of doubt as to its value, 
if operated correctly. If then, we examine the need 
for research and also consider the value, I think a 
definition of research would be worthwhile. 

What is research? I think of research as a fact- 
finding job. We want to be certain that we obtain 
all the facts about any given situation, lay them on 
the table, study the problem, weigh it carefully, and 
arrive at the best decision. We may not be able to 
do anything about the particular problem at hand, 
after we have the facts available, but at least we 
are making a decision with our eyes open until the 
time comes when we can do something about it. 

When we consider the textile industry as it has 
been in the past, we find that it has been a cotton tex- 
tile industry, a woolen: textile industry, a worsted 
industry, and,,a.silk and rayon industry. With the 
advent of man-made fibers, made to rigid chemical 
and physical specifications, we have been slowly de- 
veloping new tools to measure these same properties 
in natural fibers. 

Today I think of our industry as a textile indus- 
try wherein we might be called upon to use any and 
all fibers. This leaves the man who has spent his 
lifetime learning how to run cotton and cotton alone 
pretty well isolated in a small compartment. True, 
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1, you could look into the locked cabinets of textile 
houses, you would see the fabric miracles of tomorrow all set 


for postwar. You would see new fiber ideas ..4. new blends of fibers 
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ELIMINATE SLIPPAGE 
ON TAKE-UP ROLLERS 








LIPPAGE of take-up roller covering can cause a lot of fibre 

damage—slow up production—increase waste. Slippage is 
one of the real headaches of the loom operator but there is a 
certain way of curing it. ‘“Texalox’”’ is one covering that so 
minimizes slip that there are no nipped, cut or chafed fibres. It’s 
all because ‘“Texalox’’ presents a surface coated with hard, but 
not sharp granular projections. It grips the fibres firmly, drawing 
them gently, irresistibly and without damage on any textile from 
silk to jute. ‘““Texalox’’ can never become smooth or polished— 
it retains its grip for years. To clean or renew its surface scrub 
with wire brush and good cleaning fluid. Glad to have you prove 
these advantages. Write us and we will send you free, a ‘““Texalox’”’ 





roller covering. Give length and diameter of roller and type of 
fabric you produce. The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, 
New York. 

Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Grand Rapids. 


Texalox by CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MAR* 





(Manufacturers of “Aloxite” Fillet Cloth—Grinding Wheels — Coated Abrasives) 


(Carborundum, Aloxite and Texalox are registered trade marks of and indicate 
manufacture by The Carborundum Company) 
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many of the things he has learned about handling cot- 
ton can be applied to other fibers, but as his com- 
petitors learn to look at these fibers from a scientific 
viewpoint, he is going to be forced to do the same 
thing if he survives. 

The real importance of research in industry and 
national life is constructive, not destructive. However, 
the destructive power of research is very real. There 
is no menace that can be as deadly to an established 
business as industrial research. No war, no panic, 
no bank failure, no strike or fire can so completely 
and irrevocably destroy business as a new and better 
product in the hands of a competitor. 

I firmly and sincerely believe that research must 
partake as much of economic horse sense as it par- 
takes of scientific principles. What can research do? 
It can do a number of things if operated properly; 
namely, it can reduce the cost of production, reduce 
operating cost to the user, increase the utility of the 
product, increase the sales appeal, produce new busi- 
ness, determine technical information contributory to 
some other project. 

Trying to weigh the value of research to me is 
somewhat analagous to the question of living under 
the golden rule. Of course, we live under the golden 
rule. If we are pleasant and friendly to people, they 
are pleasant and friendly to us; if we are nasty and 
mean to people, they usually respond in a like manner. 
We cannot turn back from a new development of 
scientific research, and if we want to, it simply cannot 
be ignored. The only question is, how can it best 
serve our needs? How can we make this thing called 
research work for us? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7575 
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Cotton Around 
of Card Cylinders 


EDITOR COTTON: | 

I should like to reply to the question by “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 7516, in the July issue, relative to trouble 
with cotton working around cylinder ends on cards. 

This happens quite often on cards, and some- 
times a particular card seems to stand out among a 
group as a bad offender. 

It is difficult to write on this subject because it 
has so much to do with real practical application of 
the skill necessary to be a good card grinder or boss 
grinder. These men acquire an uncanny sense of 
touch that comes with years of training and their 
love of the work around cards. They treat a card 
pretty much as a good doctor treats a patient. They 
have a case history filed back in their minds of all 
the little peculiarities and symptoms that the card 
shows, leading them to do things for the correc- 
tion of the trouble pretty much as a doctor does 
when he knows the background of his patient. 

To be more specific, we try to standardize on our 
card settings, and we set a card up with a lot of 
patience and attention. We use gauges carefully and 
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accurately, but even so, we do not get the same 
performance in any two cards, side-by-side. 

So much depends on the control of air in a card 
that we first must be certain that the card is abso- 
lutely level. Then we make sure of our screen set- 
tings. We also try to get the screen evenly divided 
so as not to have the screen farther away from the 
edge of the cylinder on one side than on the oppo- 
site side. Of course, we have made certain that the 
screen is as nearly perfect as we can get it. It is a 
waste of time to use a bad screen. Using these pre- 
cautions, it is necessary to try settings that will 
give control of the air draft that will prevent uneven 
or unusual losses or accumulations of cotton on the 
sides. 

Personally, I like to use a setting of .029-inch 
on the back of the cylinder screen, with .058-inch 
at the middle section and 3/16-inch at the front or 
doffer end of the card. After this is done, the card 
is watched carefully, and if trouble still prevails, 
a little variation of the settings listed should be 
tried. I would advise not setting too close to the 
cylinder at the doifer end, and perhaps a new 
screen will be needed. At any rate, there are vari- 
ous little things, hard to describe in writing, that 
need to be tried. Such a procedure is not unusual, 
and it gives a grinder a better appreciation of the 
machine on which he is working. 

Many men believe that, with the same settings, 
the same results should be obtained; but, as previ- 
ously pointed out, the revolving flat cards require 
special treatment in many cases. CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7516 should follow standard settings, but, at the 
same time, he should allow the grinder to develop 
skill and initiative by trying certain little changes 
in an effort to obtain as nearly uniform results be- 
tween cards as is possible. After all, the control of 
air currents is a real problem. Air currents have a 
great deal to do with cotton working out on the 


eylinder ends. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7577 
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Trouble with Strings 
in Card Strips 


EDITOR COTTON: 
In reference to the trouble “CONTRIBUTOR No. 


7503” is having with “strings” in his card flat strips, 


I feel sure that his trouble lies solely in the fact that 
they must be running garnetted waste and evidently 
do not clean their machinery thoroughly when run- 
ning out the garnetted stock to change over to goed 
cotton, 

In our wsste mill, where they garnett a good deal 
of thread waste, it is practically an impossibility to 
work this waste without leaving a few strings in it. 
Therefore, if a mill does not thoroughly clean out a 
batch of garnetted waste, they will invariably find 
these strings, not only in their strips, but in the card 
web as well. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7506 
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Credit checking will become 
more and more difficult after 
the war due to changing eco- 


nomic conditions. 


Likewise the need for more 
working capital to increase 
production and sales in order 
to meet competition will be 


necessary. 


With ninety years of service to 
Manufacturers, Merchants and 
Selling Agents, we offer a plan 
to relieve credit and financial 


worries. 


- 


James Talcott, Inc. 
1884 FACTORS 1944 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 





Southern Correspondent: Clarence Knowles 
423 Citizens & Southern Nat. Bank Bidg. Atianta 3, Ga. 
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Too Much - Too Soon 
.. for the Axis / 





In furnishing our forces with more and bet- 
ter of al] they need to keep the Axis on the 
run, American industry has done the greatest 
production job in the history of war and na- 
tions. Kentex Aprons are but a tiny cog in the 
production machine, but their dependable and 
accurate performance has contributed to the in- 
creased production of vitally needed textiles. 


In spite of shortages of ma- 
terial, we have continued to 
supply our trade with aprons, 
and genuine leather aprons, too. 


Write us for samples and 
prices on Kentex Precision- 


Built Aprons. 
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Prosperity by Fiat 
(Continued from page 84) 


We have yet to see one single isolated instance of 
any consideration being given to the fairness of a 
wage system to the customers of that system. Any 
industry exists primarily to supply the needs of its 
customers. Some of our neo-crackpotic, socialistic 
theorists scoff at this conception of industry, and we 
are constantly hearing on every hand that the sole 
function of industry is to provide jobs—and good jobs 
at high wages. High wages, when they are simply 
jacked up by legislative enactment, always mean high 
prices, but the theorists try to steer away from the 
unpleasant fact of these high prices. They are always 
going to have higher wages and a better standard 
of living—and by some financial legerdermain keep 
prices down. 

We can, and will, have higher standards of liv- 
ing, but we will have them through the means that 
lifted our American standards to the imposing emi- 
nence they have long enjoyed. We will have these 
improvements by increasing efficiency and lowering 
costs of production; we are not going to get anything 
but trouble out of attempts to defeat natural eco- 
nomic laws. The CIO, however, has a more en- 
lightened viewpoint, and we quote as follows from 
page 10 of their bulletin: 

“These effects of sub-standard living conditions 
are a sorry blot on the record of this country. They 
are the human sacrifices to the calloused indifferences 
of economic masters and of arrogant conceit of their 
apologists who still preach eighteenth century doc- 
trines of natural law. These intolerable conditions 
of want result from the low wages prevailing among 
textile workers. 

“Your board must stop this industry from further 
exacting this intolerable price from men and women 
who are toiling to produce for this country and whose 
children are fighting for our freedom.”’ 

We see that the War Labor Board is to settle 
everything by just arbitrarily raising wages. Either 
the CIO or the War Labor Board is to defy natural 
law. We did not realize that natural laws had been 
discovered in the eighteenth century. It was our 
impression that they had been more or less in effect 
for a good while before that, and we think they will 
remain in effect for a good while after the twentieth 
century. 

If textile wages are now high enough to support 
the highest percentage of absenteeism in the history 
of the industry, we fail to see any justification for 
increasing rates at this time. Of course, just at 


present, when most mills are getting their income 
chiefly from the Federal Government, textile wage 
rates, like those in many war industries, can be 
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made practically anything that politically-minded 
Administrative officers choose to make them, but it 
will not be long before these evanescent war indus- 
tries will have folded up, and the problems of war- 
time wage rates will fold with them. The textile 
industry will go on forever, and inflationary rates, 
unjustified by circumstances but instituted during 
the war emergency, will be a terrific handicap after 
the war. After the war, somebody besides the Fed- 
eral Government has got to keep the textile mills 
going, and textile wages have got to be determined 
in the final analysis by what the public is willing to 
pay to keep the industry going. 

(The discussion of this subject will be continued 
in the next issue.—The Editor.) 
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Shuttles Last Three Years 


One of our service men reported the other day that in 
a mill in South Carolina he had seen shuttles running that 
were put in the looms early in 1941. 

The mill is run on three shifts. 

A shuttle life of three years on a three-shift run, with 
the shuttles still going strong, was enough to make him 
want to know the secret, so the mill explained. 

Before putting it in use they treat every shuttle with a 
special dressing, and this dressing is renewed as often as 
needed. Each fixer has a can of this special dressing at his 
work bench. 

The ingredients of the dressing are: one quart of spin- 
dle oil; 3 pints of orange shellac; and 3 pints of dryer. It 
dries very quickly. 

If weaving rayon, the shuttle should be carefully wiped 
with a coarse cloth to remove any loose particles of the 
dressing. 

They keep the leather on both front box plates and 
binders saturated with tallow. Their records prove this 
pays a good dividend on the extra work required. 


“Washboard” Shuttles 


When shuttles begin to show a washboard back wall, 
there is something wrong that needs prompt attention. 

This trouble occurs most frequently when starting a 
new reed and is caused by one or more projecting dents. 
The remedy is to smooth up the face of the reed. 

An easy way of polishing projecting dents is to fit a 
shuttle with a piece of crocus cloth cemented to the back 
wall. The ends of the crocus cloth should be sunk in the 
shuttle wall to keep the cloth from being rolled up. The 
picture shows how this is done. 

This polishing shuttle is run in the loom eight to 10 
minutes. If run too long, the reed will be damaged. Polish- 
ing may be done with the warp in the loom, but the cloth 
will be discolored while the polishing lasts. 

Give each fixer one of these shuttles. A new piece of 
crocus cloth should be aplied for each polishing.—‘“Cotton 
Chats,” Draper Corporation. 
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COMPLETE 
SHIPPING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
i) + 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGES 


YOUR SHIPMENTS are IMPORTANT 


Whatever their destination...CLEAR 
.-EASILY READ...PERMANENT STEN- 
CILLED ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS will 
help to speed and insure their deliv- 
ery on time. Diagraph-Bradley non- 
settling, non-clogging stencil and 
marking inks have been developed 
through 50 years of research to do 
the best job of marking for you. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 
STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 
FOR CUTTING LETTERS 
YA”, 34", Ve", 14", 12” and 134” HIGH 
Most export shipments require 114" letters, or larger 


DF DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 


STENCIL MACHINES 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE CORPORATION 
NO. 65 DIAGRAPH BRADLEY BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 
DISTRIBUTORS tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Sacra, 


Incredibly accurate and rapid 
in fire the British 25 Pounder has 
so amazed the enemy that captured 
Germans could not believe it was 
hand-fed—they asked to see “your 

automatic artillery’’. 


* 
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s ymbols of Precision 


@ In the famous British 25 Pounder, 
as manufactured by Sorel Industries 
Limited of Quebec, Canada for the 
British and Canadian Armies, prac- 
tically every bearing is a Bunting 
Cast Bronze Precision bearing, be- 
cause great endurance, finest pre- 
cision and silk-smooth operation are 
vital. For machines of war or peace 
there are no finer bearings than 
these. 


Supplied in standard sizes by leading wholesalers Bunting Bronze 
Bearings are available from stock for all applications in industrial 
machinery and electric motors. Bunting Bronze Tubular and Solid 
Bars are machined on all surfaces. Write for catalog ... The Bunting 
Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo 9, Ohio. Warehouses in Principal 
Cities. 





BRONZE BUSHINGS * BEARINGS + PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop’ ' of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mil 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklets on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 

3. MILL pk mee = bulletin issued 
Southern Mills.—UNI STATES TESTING co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

4. HOW FACTORING one ogy dy Ah 

—Describes how factor orks out eeping 
clients’ capital uid and attitude of mF — 
checking credits, including a balance sheet.— 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York City. 
5. FACTORING AND FIRANGING <— Tunes 

credit in 


vooklet on how fact g works, cost and 
fermation. _ BANKING COMPANY, New 


York, 
PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations various types of elevated steel 


tanks, const acturers as 
well as stand pipes, reservoirs, and high 
pressure vessels, cylinders, along with tech- 
nical data. Also a of what a few of the cotton 
mills, etc., said. oe D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


106. vee wale 4 parenves a gy in - 
teresting 1 yr = 
Mazda Ce “we 

ENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. “oy ies, “Nola 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


107. seeoribing anda SCRUBBERS — mearientes aes 
and giving specifications new 
me. = see machines. INNELL SYSTEM, 


106. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
letin describes atomi with 


new Zees construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


itt. SUPPLY, POET ERARCS AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMID TY—General catalog of bumidify- 
ing and air-condi sab tee devices incl 
comtrois, sprayers, etc., also, lap Ry 
indicators for. picker room.—AMBERICAN MOI : 
ING CO., Providence, RK. L 

{18 -ATOMIZER yl ot gee ee issue of 
as Parables’’ method of 


on humidifi- 
Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER 0OO., 
Fitohbure. Mass., and Chariotte, N. C. 


120. SCALES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
12-page book illustrating modern, automatio-indicat- 
ing scales for all uirements of the teatile indus- 
try.—TOLEDO COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


123. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 describes of latest 


design centrifugal humidifier.—- THE BAHNSON 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON ae tage PRECIPITRON— 
cipie application of air conditioning sys 


tem combined with annie itron a“ 
cleaning i COMPANY. Win- 
ee N. 


8 WAYS TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS how a ry: fluorescent fixtures for 

n lighting. -SYL ANIA ELBECTRE PROD- 
UCTS, INC., Ipswich, Mass. 

132. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 
Foamglas Insulation for protection dampness, mois- 
ture damage.—P SBURGH CORNING CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


134. OVER THE ROUGH Sf0OTS—Illustrated 
b aintenance man including inf - 


m > 
tion for resurfacing, 


w 
walls, floors, roofs. Includes both concrete, 
treatments. 
delphia, Pa. 


wood 

—STONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 

135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six standard 
colors can be used to reduce hazards, cut down acci- 
eee INC., 


dents.—E. I. DU PONT 1 DE yE NEMOURS 
Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington, 


AIR CONDITIONING AND INDUSTRIAL 
REFRIGERATION. 20 page booklet illustrating and 
describing wartime uses . = conditioning industrial 
applications.—-WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC ELEVA. 
TO CO., Jersey City, N. fs 


137. MAGNESIUM IN THE Lb ah INDUS- 
TRY—TDlustrated on properties of magnesium 
for spinning, twisting, win tting machines, 
looms, beams, spools, bobbins.—ALUMINUM CO, OF 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GoeDs aa gore catalog practical 

and ee “helpful in selection of 
the proper a... Aa to suit the re- 
uirements of — mull G00 TIRE & RUB- 
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NDARON Spe- 
cial Tatned Leather as used in various forms such 
oe Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
ball bearing data with data gebection. 


404 gives oa 

of proper ; Catalog 22 owtlines use of needle 
beastie, Snel textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrication and general date. Both issued ty TOR- 
225. BRONZE BEARINGS—G4 page 
stamdard sizes of textile and 
graphited oii-less bear 
metals.—-THD BUNTING 
10., Totedo, O. 


227. MULTIPLE 
DATA BOOK 


combinations 
915. formation “for “guring 


228. MOTOR rita antney auo START ERSG—Bul- 
covering Combination magnetic switch, 


216. LEATHER SOse.et NO. mw. hy Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BO 





catalog of 
. bearings, 
bronze bara, bebbitt 
BRASS AND BRONZE 
GROOVE Lg A DRIVE 

book drive 


uring” special V-E cnginesting ts 
V-Belt drives. No. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CATION—Booklet 
lems and d 


ork. 
231. V- pend ENGINEERING ae Lh lB ng 
50 pages of pertinent engineering inf oo includ- 
data selecting a V- gy Vs Pre mong = of I, 


ing on 
clal V-belt drives, numerous 


ami bek and sheaves list — MANHATTAN 
RUBBER MANUFACTUBING DIV. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHER?PCAL ROLLER 
BEARING catalog on bearing cations 
aml time saving computations.—SKF 

. INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

235. JOHNSON LEDALOYL BEARING BRONZE 

— the complete story of 


1 Bronze, 
self - lubricated bush- 
ings. — JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle. 
Pennsylvania. 

B .. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive calculator for determining belt, speeds, 
pen pe le 6 ee ee oe will be sent 
free on request.—J. E. RHOADS SONS, Phils- 

delphia, Pa. 
FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE bh 

—Outlining the 


237. 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outl 
of ball bearings on text ew = Apo 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 


ss yo phe =o MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
on electrical machinery—also ath 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- 
edi ae te 


246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 
ee Survey showing how American textile 


tl 
mills cperati costs with Multiple V-Belt 
Drives. GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorado. 
_— NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY hy 
Bt sg westes am. 
=o with plan and working material to save eee 
with minimum time and effort.—L H. GILMER CoO.. 
Tacony, adelphia, Pa. 
254. LUBRICATION — THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 
OF INDUSTRY—LDluatreted L.oklet giving Labriplate 
s for gears, etc. 
‘Fiake Refining 


a, Phd. ti Ty MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
belt troubles, cause OOU_ORIP "MIG. 00. ‘toledo. 
les, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. OO., Toledo. 


5 


a: AMERICAN ECON-O0-MATIC DRIVE HA 
BOOK—70 pagee—How to reduce B.P.M. losses, 
and wear on both V-belt and fiat-belt 
—THE CAN PULLEY Co., Philadephia. Pa. 


; 


259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—TDIlustrated booklet on leather 
belt installa ; maintenance; cleaning; : 
aligning —SOUTHERN BELZING 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
200. PLANNED POWER TRANSMISSION—Digast 

to save critical 


301. JOHNSON = PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin descrfbing Dresser —~y which 
ment, gh ig 
tions, 
JOHNSO 


instruc- 
am prices. — THE 
conPe Three ag Mich. 


” thon, 
dies. —. 


306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
illustrated Bulletin 225, describing instruments aa 
accessories essential for efficient dyeing, 
slashing, kier boiling, and other proc- 
esses involying temperature.—THE FOXBORO COM- 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 


307. THERMOMETER AND 
GAUGES—Catalog 6705-R and 
both circular and 


ar pressure 
thermometers for indicating, — and control- 
A ae operations in textile industry.— 
> —— COMPANY, Philadelphia, 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY —— 
Pamphlet describing regulators for slashers, 
vats, etc, Also other literature.—POW ERS REGULA. 
TOR CO., Chicago, 

310 PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
prices. dimensions, service pressures.—GRINNELA 
CO., Providence, R. IL 


ages SPINNING, WINDING, 


PRESSURE 
give data on 





401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically —s 


positively ng dcor on to 

loading, choking.—-ALDRICH MA WORKS. 
Greenwvuod. S. C. 

402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAB CLEANE FOR 


SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 

—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 

Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoKail 

circuit over Spinning, Late ag he a 
aS — cleaner prevents 


LR to roving.—THE “AMERICAN 
MO RAIL COMPANY. Cleveland, Ohio. 


YARN ee AND SWiSt -O6T- 
TING. Tenesod on new conditi ioning re 
SCHIER AL 


for textile srns  BURE ART. 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, etc—B. 8. 
KUY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville. 
South Carolina. 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD - yr 
—Handy leather notebook which conta 

world of useful information as well as roy for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. S. RING TRAY- 
BELER COMP » Providence, BR. L 

400. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
ee UN D—30 2 te See on treating of cotton 


ray Compound i- 
ine = THR TEXAS CO. i? ment of fiber condi- 
tioning. THE 


ow York City. 


4it. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 
Pamphlet, ibing this important advance in trav- 


descr 
eke .—VECTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Provkience, BR. L 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and chart: 
of the Ph mg Ease products, J cage 
cules, cuts, roving >puols, rolls. 
ote. SONOCO ‘PRODUCTS CO. Hartsville, 8. C. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
” iteresting history of ares of ring spinning 
connection manufacturing. — NA 
TIONAL RING TRAVELS CO., Providence, R. L. 


417. eames WINDING FOR SILK AND 
RAYON YARNS—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona 
Winder and all attachments that are used for = 


hosiery threads and rayon yarns. — U) 

WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 

418% FIDELITY Ae pe MACHINES — Dlus- 
describing the Fidelity Spooling Ma- 


booklet 
oe and —— its Bt - BR im the tex- 
tile industry. — FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

419. TEXTILE APRONS—lIllustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of gem leather 
sovems fer ol pe inn 

room machinery.—TEXTILE 
PANY. East Point. Georgia. 


421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS—Folder describing 
latest winding 


opera - 
Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
ABBOTT MACHINDE CO., Wilton, N. HL 


422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—L- 

lustrated booklet ith chart 

A. correct usage. 
—ARMSTRO 

sion, Son, TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


423. TEXTILE a nN PRODUCTS— 


pinning and 
ON CO™M- 


Folder on cylinders, screens, licker-in screens, 
repair work. JENKINS. «METAL SHOP, Gastonia. 
North Cerolina. 


WEAVING, SLASHING .. . 


502. TEXTILE 2a — 5 T37 describ- 
counters looms, hank counters for 


7h BE oe, 
Continued on Page 142 
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Continued from Page 14! 


503. HARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—8s 
or ayn ine ee eddies, . mee, 
- acquar es 
LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, 
504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catal f complet 
tt of “eather products we looms, on ‘ “il 
ncluding « 
GRATON & . KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


-.. SIZING AND FINISHING — A pamphlet 
will give the mill man an understanding of 
Properties which will lead to 

in sizing and finishing. —STEIN, 
New Yerk City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in an interestnig way the 
of » which we liquefies ordinary 


its 
—DRAKE PORATION | Norfoik, Va. 
510. THE ae ANCE OF PRAIRIE af Ee 
~~ illustrated which tells — of 


and the uses of pocdn: a. a 
CORN. PRODUCTS of gorn p co., + indus 


Sit. HOUGHTO ~ 3 — _— vm a descrbing a 
Rew rayon 
provides oe a renath, greater i slasticity 
EF, HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, re.° 


wo CARO. nee — The anianel ne Active 

Attractive folder describin Caro- 

Gand the Warp Dressing that makes aan more 

elastic warpe wae 8 —“-“w breaking strengt and 

minim uction in asticity.— PROD- 
UCTS CORP., New York City. by 


eater efficiency 
& CoO., INC, 


514. WEAVING DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENT! VES— Illustrated booklet on weav- 
—INDU RP... 


ing ef rayon f. STRIAL 
New York, Nn Y — 


518. ye SREek ears — Illustrated 


felder showing re strap< to speci _— 
EH. JACOBS MFG CO, Denice eecations. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM .. 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by we} Company of America. 
-two pages. and illustrations covering 
Se of oe, ps aluminuss alloys to 


oe aluain uM COM 

governin Paco AMERICA. Pittsburgh, ; 

606. SLITTERS AND nOLL-WINDER —8 page 
illustrat re than 25 paved 


slitters and 
roll-winders for B.-Bes MR. nF 
MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. “3 


607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, ae 
Cig a, en reiting contedle——- 5 ding 
moans e of uniform quality.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC Go . Schenectady, N. Y 


608. LIXATE the mg ae BA... MAKI _— 
86-p. booklet cludes tions . a t= 


= 


6 TOR DRYING MACHI 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—DI weeny a 
catalog on all types of dryers for ra 
package dyed and automatic Ba ny yarn. y Page in- 
cludes Preboarding und Automatic Boarding ma- 
chines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC.. 


Gre. ~ gna Aue setAnne MACHINES— 
Motiine ee Se Av ight Light sheeting to hea —y % ~. also 
oe sf MACHINE’ Co., 


Siz. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 
seaieions house.—INDUSTRIAL 
ING. Cambridge. Meow 


City and State 


as ao me he chanson a a a Ua wc mniiin Wl Sle Saw 
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COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 
December 1944 issue of COTTON. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) . . 
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613. RADIANT BEAT Fp TEXTIEE, ipoustay 
—New illustrated book uses radian 


on fuel consumption, evaporation, oe — RE 
MFG. CO., New York, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 

SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail information 

the use of Metasol in wie 

ores se ee Finishing. —BURKART-SC - 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


7. THICKENING MATERIALS 7c FERTILE 

PRINTING Describing materials and methods 

ployed in pomeretee y color jeally tre so a, it 
be an econom ansf 

clot! veh th medium of the p machine.— 

, HALL & CO., INC., Now You City. 


zee. CAUSTIC SODA as data and 
ee book designed for the user of caustic 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. a and, formulas. 
P Ss . 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


711. A PRODUCTS Ra. TEXTILE INDUS- 
dake . ee ened — = applied i - 
hern | from Southern ts of 
oor . & CHEMICAL CORP... 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
712. STANDARD ~ 


on silicate of soda for kier bo , wa 
trentment. etc., as eo ng tables for specie jecife grenty, 
SILICATE DIV. Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


IVE TINTS — Information on water 
714. A ppb E — 


1 
ay ee DIV., United States . Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 
715. ae. AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
letin Aq , water repellent finish with 


sa fal maaes ta Si a “ten 
enor ye ARKANSAS 60., INC., Newark, aed 





717. FINISH KB — Finishing compound ae 
as binder combination with filling oe and stiffening 
compounds. Avoids dr quali- 


insures aping 
ties. SANDOS CHEMICAL WORKS, New York 


719. MERCERIZING AND DYPENOL —10 page 
klet methods *. caustic recov 


ery, i ant facts reerizing, etc.—HART 
PRODU: CORP., Now York city. 


720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Describes the varied 
uses textile finishing — Includes extensive 
Sition yo Bn ~~ ~ op moo ne 
—Fine Chemicals Division 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC.. 
Wilmington, Del. 


mrt, 
5 
B 





722. eons aes a describing Laposec, 
wa with great — soluble — 
all d water a aul plash- proofing 
silk hosiery.—JACQUES WOLF & co, in “splash 

723. the ouista Pagans moe pe ay dis- 
cussing outstan g properti these Aqueous 
Dispersions wi 8 ons for c. application to 
textiles. —_ROHM ir A Baas Co., IN hiladelphia, 

725. THE APPLICATION OF SOAPS AND SOAP 

E NG—40- 


PRODUCTS TO TEXTIL Agee ESSIN 
illustrated booklet the 
al “notes and 


oe eae = 
pogacs,  ‘CoLGkie PaLuOLIvie Pam B oor 
ANY, 105 5 Hudson St., Jersey City 

726. ome apatens ent, surf es 3 





727. THE ONYXSAN book describing 
0 cation activo pe : 


the application of 
in textile processing =e 
ane ‘ CHEMICAL co 15 Exchange Place, 

732. A NEW ogg og yc ny on Wareo 
945-A finishing re softness desired. — 
WARWICK CAL CO., West Warwick, mm 

734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents, de- 
tergents.—E. F. HOUGHTON Cco., s niladelphis. 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet Geoceliing use < Level - 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also 
pin, down vat colors Ch ANILINE 3 PRO 
. INC., New York, N. mad 


739. DRAX WATER- REPELLENT TEXTILE hay 7 
iSH—Bulletin on water ency 

Drax.—8. C. JOHNSON @& SON, INC., ee 
Wiseonsin. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 emicaly inclu illus - 
trated b f chemica 


CHEMI saa OMPANY, 8t. Lo 


741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Serles il- 
lustrated folders on pigment dyeing with ow 
colors; flameproofing; how to dye, control shrin 

t one operation.—ARIDYEB CO 
lawn, N. J. 


e. ore OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech- 
on kier prior to b with 


boiling 
of Nopeo 32 221 nals A Assistant. NATION OIL 
PROD 


pg ings es 


THE WILOMAN SINGLE-HEAO FULL- 
aie StiONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
rom the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 

jened * Division, Norristown, Pa, 
THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
afiee_ Sane describing this modern machine 


eet" and waste.—H. |W ‘Ww. 8 
BONS ¢ CO., York and Cedar 


pe ta fei EE SPLIT TUBING WMA- 
CHINE—Folder describing new machine 4 attaeb- 
ing _ tub to athletic shorts, li under- 
i ao ING MA- 


CHINE CO.” New York, N. 


810. MANUFACTURE OF i ee oe 
ribbers. 









—~Plant tour of designers ~ eo a 
circular-rib knitters, pee oC other textile 
machines.—FIDELITY MACHINE CO PANY. Phila - 
delphia, Pa. 

Bil. EROCessiNe Bl “or 
KNITTING YARNS—Technical bulleti 
ment rayon hosi By with Nopco He 

ONAL OIL PROD CO. 


ment —_ igs 
Harrison, N. 
SEWING + eters p yee 

a" FORM 769. a eee age gy bot A 40 


size 
sewing machines adapted! OW ILLCOX te iat het 
MACHIN®E 


CO., 214 West 89th St, New ¥ 


MATERIALS HANDLING .. . 


1001. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER. 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMEN & 
BE USED PROFITABLY—Dilustrated folder includ- 
ing el of materials hand! 


ements ing " = 
of Futon Beaaents CoeVAND TRASRAN. 
1002. CATALOG a 22—An attractive illustrated 
eatalog describing in detail Shamrock shipping 
Situs onl die eee cubits tude tae GE Gee 
-—-MEESE, INO., Madison, Ind. 
1008. CASTERS AND oe a ne de- 
casters and wheels suitable for of 


pov nore application. Every mechanical qngneer 
ee ia agent should have this.—D 
es LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 
1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 


trated booklet describ m, } Lane line canvas 
oad for textile use.— LANE & BR . 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—<A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 

roblems and showing how reduce costs, sore 

_— + storage and provide free movemen 

stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY. Cleveland, Ohio. 


1013. “pg A e se a i A } ng SEAL 
Packaging 


Library Bt * neiptal “{nformation = 
corrugated boxes.—-HINDB & DAUCH ‘pnipping Co” 
Sandusky, Ohio.: 

1014. AMERICAN PRESSED - STEEL Fh yen 
TRUCKS—Twenty page catalog makes 
select the two-wheel hand pomee | best pun 2, 

oe PULLEY 

Philadelphia 29, Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS ... 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
~~ gy — and catalog on replacement 


twisting pmachinery, — HR = LENDERSO UNDRY “— 


eo UNBRAKO scri 5 gene 16 
booklet ves 


Pennsylvania. 
1104. UNISORB a. SNE INDUSTRIAL PLANT— 
installatien lower vibra- 
tion eontrol.—THE FELTERS Co., INC., Bosten. 
Massachusetts. 
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@ Some fabrics stay in the limelight. year after year. 
season after season. GLEN KODA is one of these . . . a supple, 
firm-bodied, rep-type shantung of quality construction 
. woven with a warp of Koda, Eastman continuous filament 
acetate rayon, and a filling of spun viscose rayon. 

A versatile, widely featured fabric with a success record in 


dresses, blouses, pajamas, housecoats, junior wear. 


Koda fabrics generally do become the classics of 
a manufacturer’s line. They sell on appearance, hand and 
performance .. . tributes to an acetate rayon yarn 
of unvarying smoothness and uniformity. For information 
about Koda, consult A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 
10 East 40th St... New York 16, N. Y., sales 
representatives for the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 


subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON 
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“You've taken the best years of my life” 


Ignoring the pleas of overworked and over-age be met with lower production costs. It is based 
knitting machines today for adequate upkeep on a thorough survey, made without charge, 
is one sure way for a mill man to court trouble on the condition of your equipment. It follows 
later. For these machines must not only finish through with a complete reconditioning with 


their war jobs but be ready to take on heavy S & W replacement parts. 





postwar production while new = Here is concrete assistance 
The high efficiency of Scott & 


machines are being made. Williams knitting machines 


that will help to prolong the 








Scott & Williams offers a can only be maintained by us- life of your machines...reduce 
, ing genuine S & W knitting 
special maintenance service machine replacement parts. yarn waste... lower your per- 
. You can count on prompt de- : 
planned to keep your § & W livery, too, from $ & W stock- centage of rejects... and im 
knitting machines operating roomsat Laconia. Teletype ser- prove your postwar position. 
hl d eficiees vice is free from our New York Ask : 
| smoothiy and eficiently now and High Point, N. C., offices. SK our representative to give 
and during the early postwar “THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS you further details on this 
| “i MACHINE AGE” 
: period when competition must S & W Maintenance Service. 
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The 30-Wrap Shog Machine 


By Julian W. Hughes 


PRESENTED herewith is an article on the intricate circular 

knitting machine for producing, at high speeds, the fancy 
half-hose, with as many as eighty different colors, that com- 
mand a good price on the market. This article should be of 
interest to those manufacturers of seamless half-hose who are 
now making fancy hose or are expecting to do so when condi- 


tions permit.—The Editor. 


“WHAT? A dollar a pair for 

socks!” That is probably what 
Grandpa would exclaim if he knew 
some of his grandsons were pay- 
ing such exorbitant prices for 
knitted footwear. But, as a matter 
of fact, men in the higher income 
brackets buy them by the dozen 
at such prices in exclusive haber- 
dasher’s shops. Such fancy hosiery 
is produced on very intricate knit- 
ting machines—the 80-wrap shog 
machine. 

This machine was developed 
back in the 30’s by Standard- 
Trump Bros., now merged with 
Scott & Williams, and is designat- 
ed the “Model 80-W.” This is a 
very extensive wrap model and 
is capable of producing all-over 
panel stripes of 80 different col- 
ors, either straight or zigzag 
(shogged) down the leg and foot. 
This shogging can be extended for 
25 continuous steps backward or 
forward, depending on the fancy 
of the designer. Since the machine 
is not primarily intended for knit- 
ting low-priced hosiery, it is not 
a fully-automatic machine, the top 
or ribbed cuff being hand trans- 
ferred. And since nylon made its 
appearance, it has become custom- 
ary in some instances to use this 
expensive yarn for reinforcing the 
heel and toe of socks made on this 
model. This, to a great extent, is 


the reason for such merchandise 
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being found in the dollar-per-pair 


bracket. 

Like most other hosiery ma- 
chines in general use today, the 
“80-W” is of the revolving cylin- 
der type. Since the circumfer- 
ence of the cylinder is necessarily 
smaller than the camming surface, 
and since the cylinder is better 
balanced than a revolving cam 
ring, it is possible to gear the cylin- 
der to a higher speed; hence, a 
higher knitting speed and more 
production. 


The accompanying photograph is 
a good example of fancy hosiery 
made on this model. Notice the 
graceful shogging, backwards and 
forwards, in the lengthwise stripes 
and the diamond figures. This sock 
is 48-gauge, knitted on a 220- 
needle cylinder. It also has the 
gusset toe which is effected by a 
device that knits the toe gore to 
a more gradual point, making the 
sock fit the foot better at the toes 
as well as making it more com- 
fortable and durable. 


Wrapping and Shogging Defined 


Inasmuch as the terms wrapping 
and shogging may not be general- 
ly understood, a comprehensive 
definition of both may not be 
amiss. Wrapping or wrap striping 
is a means of feeding an ingrain- 
dyed yarn—dyed a_ contrasting 


color, of course—to one or more 


needles along with the regular 





An example of fancy half-hose made on the 80-W machine 
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The wrap head of the 80-wrap shog machine. 


knitting yarn. These wrapped 
yarns are cast off the needles with 
the regular loops of the course in 
such a manner that the wrap yarn 
covers the regular yarn of the 
wale. 


Shogging is a means of stagger- 
ing these wraps at succeeding 
courses. Shogging backward and 
forward means offsetting the wrap 
stripe at various stages of the knit- 
ting in opposite direction to cylin- 
der rotation and in the same direc- 
tion of cylinder rotation, respect- 
ively. 

There are two methods of intro- 
ducing wrap yarns to the needles. 
In so far as circular hosiery ma- 
chines are concerned, the first 
method for feeding wrap yarns to 
the needles was by an abutment 
dise or eccentric disc running at a 
retarded speed to the cylinder. 
The needles, to receive the wrap 
yarn, were automatically raised— 
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usually singly—high enough to 
hook the wrap thread. Later, some 
knitting expert conceived the idea 
of wrapping a group of needles to 
form a panel wrap. To accomplish 
this, individual wrap fingers car- 
rying a suitable yarn were devised 
to literally wrap the yarn around 
the needles. These fingers are piv- 
oted perpendicularly so as to pass 
on one side of an individual needle, 
then back on the other side of the 
needle. This is the method of wrap- 
ping used by the 80-W shog ma- 
chine. 

Shogging is effected by altering 
the position of the wrap feeds in 
their relation to the needles. When 
it is desired to shog a wrap stripe, 
the wrap yarn is fed to the next 
group of needles on each course 
according to the control of the pat- 
terning mechanism and the fancy 
of the designer. And, of course, 
each make of wrap-striping ma- 





chine has its own peculiar means 
of moving the feeds from needle 
to needle. 


The Wrap Head 


In Fig. 2, we have a diagram 
of the wrap head as found on the 
80-W shog machine. The wrap head 
consists of an upright spindle sup- 
ported by an overhanging bracket. 
This bracket also supports a shog- 
ging arm equipped with adjusting 
screw and a set of racking teeth 
to be engaged by suitable pawls 
for shogging. At the lower end of 
the spindle is secured a hub car- 
rying the 80 wrap fingers. Above 
the shogging arm, on the upper 
end of the upright spindle, is se- 
cured the bobbin rack for holding 
the 80 compact yarn packages for 
supplying the wrap fingers. On the 
right-hand side of the drawing will 
be seen the cams in profile for 
swinging the wrap fingers outward 
through the needle circle. The 
wrap fingers are so twisted at the 
lower ends that the finger is im- 
mediately cammed inward again 
on the other side of the needle, 
thus literally wrapping the yarn 
around the needle. | 

The upright spindle, together 
with the yarn rack and bobbins 
and the wrap fingers, revolve in 
unison with the knitting cylinder. 
The finger-swinging cams are sta- 
tionary and are selected by an up- 
right selector drum which is con- 
trolled by the pattern set-up. 

By referring to the diagram, it 
will be noticed that the hub for 
supporting the wrap fingers is 
grooved similarly to the needle cyl- 
inder. There are 80 of these grooves, 
one for each wrap finger. A large 
annular groove of semicircular 
shape divides the hub into upper 
and lower sections. This annular 
groove serves as a socket for the 
fulcrums of the fingers to rock in. 
An endless spring band holds the 
wrap fingers in place; the spring 
band exerts its pressure at the 
large annular groove of the hub. 

It will be noticed that the wrap 
fingers below the fulcrum curve 
inward to form a circle somewhat 
smaller than the needle circle. 
Above the fulcrum, the fingers 
diverge toward the top and are 
provided with a series of butts. 
And just as is the case of the pat- 
tern jacks on the float-stitch ma- 
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When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


COTTON—Serving the Textile Indus 


There was never a time when factory 
floor-space and man hours were at a 
greater premium than today. Quite nat- 
urally, anything that saves them, or even 
better, that increases production without 
using more of them, is a genuine 3-Star 
item. Knitting mills all over the coun- 
try are graciously lifting their hats to the 


WILDMAN 
Multiple-Feed 


RIB MACHINE 


A 16-feed knitting machine, it takes not one 
inch more space on your floor than an 8-feed 
machine; yet with it you can actually DOUBLE 
PRODUCTION, using only about 30% more 
power. In addition, this remarkable machine 
delivers a finer, cleaner, more uniform prod- 
uct. Let us tell you about its splendid, trouble- 
free operation, and other advantageous and 
exclusive features. 


WILDMAN MEG. Co. 


Norristown, Pa. 


For AMERICA “Throw YOUR SCRAP into the Fight” 
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chine and the needle reverse-plat- 
ing machine, some of these butts 
are knocked out to form the de- 
sign on the fabric. When a butt is 
knocked out there is a gap left, and 
the corresponding selector cam 
passes through the gap without 
moving the finger, so it cannot 
wrap. When it is desired for the 
finger to wrap, the butt is left in- 
tact. 

While the wrap head is in opera- 


tion, during the knitting of the leg 


and the foot portion between the 
gores, there is a special cam that 
puts special needles into position 
to receive the wrap stitch. To ac- 
complish this, needles are provid- 
ed with shoulders of varying 
lengths in addition to the regular 
L-butts. Five different kinds of 
these needles are used: the regu- 
lar L-butt, the short shoulder butt, 
the medium short shoulder butt, 
the medium long shoulder butt, 
and the long shoulder butt. 


The Shogging Mechanism 


As previously pointed out, shog- 
ging is effected by shifting the 
wrap fingers to a different posi- 
tion with respect to the knitting 
needles as a new course is started. 
This must be done, of course, while 
both the wrap head and cylinder 
are revolving. This is accomplished 
by the shogging arm, when it is 
racked to the righ’ or left through 
its connection to the pattern mech- 
anism. Briefly, the mechanism of 
the shogging apparatus consists of 
a collar on the spindle of the wrap 
head carrying a pitman that slides 
-up or down in a spiral groove in 
the spindle. The slight swinging 
of the shogging arm cams the col- 
lar down and moves the fingers to 
a new position. A coil spring 
around the spindle, and connecting 
it to the collar, brings the collar 
back to regular position when the 
camming action of the shogging 
arm is released. 

The bobbin rack is on the same 
upright spindle as the wrap fin- 
gers and naturally revolves with 
them. The bobbins ride on a cir- 
cular rack and are arranged in 
concentric rows around the spin- 
dle. The threads from these 80 
bobbins are led to yarn guides 
suspended from another disc-like 
rack at the top end of the spindle. 
From these yarn guides, the yarn 
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An installation of 80-W machines 


follows closely the spindle until it 
reaches the wrap-finger hub. From 
this point, the wrap threads pass 
over the hub surface between the 
fingers and under the endless re- 
taining spring band, finally termi- 
nating at the yarn clamp inside 
the needle circle. In order that the 
needle hooks may engage the wrap 
threads readily, there are two eye- 
lets at the end of the wrap fin- 
gers, one above the other. The 
wrap threads are threaded through 
the upper eyelet, then through the 
lower eyelet on the opposite side 
to form a loop that the needle 
hook cannot miss very well. 

Since this machine is of the 
hand-transfer type, there must be 
some means of raising the wrap 
head up out of the way of the op- 
erator when it is necessary to sever 
the wrap threads from the com- 
pleted sock and transfer a new top 
to the needles. This is accomplished 
automatically at the completion of 
each sock by a lever and counter- 
weight. When the operator has 
finished the manual operation of 
thread-clipping and top-transfer- 
ring, a slight push on the counter- 
weighted lever lowers the wrap 
head to position again. 

A topper-knitter (usually a wom- 
an) can attend to four of these 80- 
W shog machines. An average fix- 
er can keep up 25 of these ma- 
chines if he keeps them well oiled 
and if the machines are properly 
installed. Like all knitting ma- 
chines, most of the fixing of these 
machines is due to wear of the 
intricate moving parts and to the 





readjusting of delicate mechanisms 
jarred out of alignment by normal 
vibration. Therefore, to make it 
possible for a fixer to keep 25 of 
these machines in good working 
order, they must be oiled regularly 
and effectively, must be installed 
on a stout floor, and must be se- 
curely fastened to the floor to pre- 
vent excessive vibration. 

The wrap fingers and needles 
can best be oiled with an atomizer 
or spray gun. The oil should be 
of the “stainless” variety; that is, 
composed of ingredients that will 
wash out readily during the wet 
processing of the hosiery. 


—— wn 


Sidney Cone Chairman 
Piedmont Section AATCC 


Sidney Cone, of Proximity Print 
Works, Greensboro, N. C., was elect- 
ed chairman of the Piedmont Section 
of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists at the an- 
nual meeting held recently in Char- 
lotte. Other officers elected were: 
vice-chairman, Leland’ G. Arkins, of 
Southern Dyestuffs Corp., Charlotte; 
secretary, John Neely, Burlington; 
treasurer, Wyss L. Barker, Charlotte. 
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Plan for Transition 
From Rayon to Nylon 


An unusual plan for the elimina- 
tion of loss to retailers in the tran- 
sition from a wartime to a peace- 
time product has just been an- 
nounced by Grey Hosiery Mills, of 
Bristol, Va., manufacturers of “Mary 
Grey” women’s hosiery. 

The plan provides for the return 
to the mills for full credit of all Mary 
Grey rayon hosiery that the retailer 
cannot sell after receiving his first 
shipment of nylon hosiery. Other 
points of the plan include the order- 
ly disposition of stocks of rayon ho- 
siery during the transition period, 
adequate replacement of rayon ho- 
siery stocks to fill consumer demand 
for hosiery during the period when 
insufficient supplies of nylon will be 
available, and educational advertis- 
ing to inform consumers about the 
situation. 

In a letter to its customers, the 
Grey concern stated it was conserva- 
tively estimated that initial shipments 
of nylon hosiery could not be made 
for 60 to 90 days after the release of 
the yarn and that it would be at 
least six months after the first ship- 
ments before adequate stocks would 
be on dealers’ shelves. It was point- 
ed out that a large quantity of rayon 
hosiery would be sold during this 
period and that, under the “Mary 
Grey Plan,” it would be impossible 
for dealers to lose on the stocks pur- 
chased for satisfying this demand. 
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Beauty Rings the Bell . . . \t takes perfect beauty — like flaw- 


less, full-fashioned stockings —- to complement a holiday spirit. Every 


tocking manufacturer knows that only the best needles produce even- 
texture in full-fashioned knitting. Keep your Knitting Machines 
young and effective with TMW Needles . . . And remember: 
Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle bars m shape 


for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS @ READING, PA. 
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THE WAR DECORATIONS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Bur. of Ord. Flag and Navy ‘“‘E”’ 
July 25, 1941 
One Star All-Navy ““E™’ Burgee 
January 25, 1942 
Two Star Army-Navy “‘E”’ 
July 25, 1942 
Three Star Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ 
January 25, 1943 
Four Star Army-Navy “‘E”’ 
January 11, 1944 
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“You cant win a race by putting 
a new saddle on an old horse.’ 


WISE SAYING 
Until the Victory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We can- 
not as yet give you new machines — but we wi// do the next best thing: Jf 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present f 
equipment at highest efhciency. Let us tell you about our complete recondi- 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 


TEATILE MACHINE WORKS © READING, PA. 
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What is “Gauge” in 
Fall-Fashioned? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to hear from some of your readers as 
to exactly what “gauge” means in full-fashioned ho- 
siery; for example, 45-gauge, 54-gauge, etc. Also, I 
would like to have a definition of “course” and how 
many needles are used in the manufacture of a 45- and 
a 54-gauge rayon stocking. Are there any factors or 
set rules by which one can determine the gauge, course, 
and needles used for any particular hose? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7515 
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Holes in Heel and 
Toe Gores 








EDITOR COTTON: 

We are having trouble with holes in the heel and 
toe gores on our 168- and 186-needle Komet machines. 
All our efforts to correct this trouble have been only 
partially successful. The holes occur only on our 3- 
and 314-inch machines. 

We would appreciate your submitting this problem 
and the enclosed sample of the defects to K. O. Metz, 
the author of the current series on the Komet and 
Links-and-Links machines, for suggestions as to how 
we may overcome our difficulties. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7543 
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Mending Hose 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to hear from some of your readers 
about the mending operation in a seamless mill. 

During the history of our mill we have operated 
this department in various ways. At one time we 
had the greige-goods mending done in the knitting 
department and the finished goods mended in the 
finishing department. We have also paid our em- 
ployees on piece work and by the hour. 

We have also tried out the plan of mending the 
work in the original lots and not pulling out the 
menders or separating them from the first-class 
work. At the present time we have all our mending 
centralized into one separate department. The in- 
spector (both greige and finished) throws out all 
menders found, and these are routed to the mending 





OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of ‘Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in knitting mills or finishing plants or for 
the presentation of new ideas of interest to other 
readers. Questions, answers, or letters need not 
conform to any particular style, as they will be™ 
properly edited before being published. Names or 
connections of contributors are never used without 
permission, each participant being designated by a 
contributor number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Correspond- 
dence should be addressed to: Editor “Cotton,” 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





department where they are mended and then re- 
routed to either the finishing department or greige 
stock as the case may be. 

This centralized method necessitates a great deal 
of stock handling, both before and after mending, 
including grading and assorting, as well as trans- 
porting them from one department to another. 

I would like to know how other mills handle 
their mending operation. Also whether or not in their 
opinion the knitting and finishing room supervisors 
would likely be more “mender conscious” if they had 
to supervise this operation rather than have the 
mending set-up as a separate department. 

I will be grateful for any information you might 
be able to give me on this subject. 

: CONTRIBUTOR No. 7587 
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Causes of Waste on 
B-5 Machines 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to inquiry made by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7206,” in the May issue, regarding the heel and toe 
trouble on the S. & W. Model B-5 machine, I feel that 
he has not given sufficient explanation of the difficulty 
encountered. He does not make it clear just exactly 
what his “waste” is. Neither does he make it clear 
whether the heel and toe yarn pulls out of the fingers 
altogether (making a piece of waste) or if they merely 
miss a few needles, thereby making what I know as 
a third. 

Judging from the inquiry I am assuming that he 
is knitting government socks, and, if so, it may be 
possible that he could use two ends of yarn the same 
size for his heel and toe. By doing so he will have 
better control over this yarn. It is also quite pos- 
sible in knitting this class of goods that the size of 
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Clamp, front view 
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Top view of yarn clamp; 
Note position of both 
leather and screws, | 








In addition to the leather on the yarn clamp a short piece 
of fine steel wire fastened to the shear bracket in such a po- 
sition as to allow the leather to come down on the top of 't, 
will increase the clamp’s ability to hold the yarns firmly. 

This wire —_ be put on over the spring clamp, if it is 
bent so as to ow the clamp to close properly or it c:n be 
attached separately if desired. In either case the wir: should 
be as long as the leather with the outer end bent to a 45- 
degree angle and inserted in a small hole for that purpose. 


the body yarn is too light in comparison to his heel 
and toe yarn, thereby causing a distinct change in 
the size of the stitch when changing in and out of 
the heel and toe. This will cause too great a differ- 
ence in position of cylinder when making the change 
which quite often causes the sfitches to break out 
at this point. Also, the heavy yarns used put too 
great a strain on the needles when all yarns are in 
the change lap together. If this be the case, twc 
ends of the 50s/2 yarn in the heel and toe and a heav- 
ier yarn in the body would make the stitches more uni- 
form. Consequently, the cylinder would not have 
to jump or drop as much. 

On the other hand if the heel and toe yarns are 
pulling out of the fingers, no doubt the yarn clamp 
is not set properly to hold the yarn in place while 
the change is being made. The difference in the 
size of the two yarns used has a lot to do with this 
as a heavier yarn will hold the clamp open so that a 
lighter yarn can be pulled out very easily. Too, the 
yarn take-up may be going into action too soon and 
pulling the yarn completely out from under the 
clamp before it is securely caught in the needles. 
From experience in making the assumed classes of 
work, two ends of 50s/2 or any two yarns the same 
size have been used. However, this was usually on 
220-needle, 314-inch machines and the contributor’s 
200-needle 334-inch machines may make some dif- 
ference. I suggest that he try, if possible, to get two 
yarns the same size. It is cautioned, also, that too 
much take-up tension on the heel and toe yarn might 
be as harmful as not enough, as gassed mercerized 
yarns are inclined to be somewhat wiry and slick 
and very easily pulled out from under the yarn 
clamps. 

The fixer should see to it that the yarn clamps 
are in good condition for possibly some new parts are 
needed. It has been found through experience that 
a smal! piece of leather (a piece of belting is very 
good) fastened behind the yarn clamp and extended 
a little below the bottom is helpful. This is recom- 
mended as a piece of leather will hold a group of 
varied sizes of yarn better than a piece of metal. I 
am enclosing a rough sketch showing how this piece 
of leather should be attached. 


SPRING CLAMP 


LEATHER 


Re Fa 


d 











© 
ZA-¥ Close-up cross-section; 
Wire in hole with leather 


down on wire, 


Wares 


Position of wire when attached with spring clamp 


| enables the yarns to ride up into shearing position more 
reely. 

The leather and wire together can be used on various mod- 
els of W. machines, and the writer has used them in 
his own work with much success. They are particularly 
helpful on old machines when the clamp has worn a groove 
in the soft metal bracket. 

The accompanying illustrations show how to attach the 
wire and how the leather fits down over it. 


I am hoping that this will be of some help to the 
contributor, but if not, I will be glad to go into it 
further if he will send more detailed information 
regarding the difficulty. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7214 





EDITOR COTTON: 

Regarding the question from “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7206”, he does not state what the C. P. I. is in the 
heel and toe, but I am of the opinion that yarn used is 
too heavy. He is using an equivalent of lls count 
and I think he would have far better results using 
counts equal to 16s. If he desires bulk he can put 
in more courses to the inch in the heel and toe fabric. 

Considering the machines to be in good mechani- 
cal order, which we will assume they are inasmuch 
as the trouble appears to be spread overall; and de- 


siring to run the yarns he says he is compelled to 


use, would suggest the application of olive oil, and a 
relative humidity of around 65 per cent, and also 
try to prevent the needles from becoming crowded 
by running as loose a stitch as is considered practi- 
cable. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7218 
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Changing Employees’ Attitudes 


Sometimes an employee’s attitude can be changed by 
the supervisor changing his own attitude. 

Generally, the key to changing attitudes favorably is to 
try to understand the cause of an employee’s wrong atti- 
tude and then do all possible to remove the cause. 

Deal with each individual on a close personal basis. 
Study him until you get at the fundamental reason for his 
wrong attitude. Then, show him how his attitude is detri- 
mental to his own interests. Let him Know that you un- 
derstand why he may feel as he does. 

“Bawling a man out” for the wrong attitude may only 
strengthen his unfavorable attitude. He may have some 
real cause for an unfavorable attitude, and if you are not 
sympathetic to the cause and show no understanding of 
his problem, then he will resent any attempt to correct his 
attitude. Do not be disappointed if a man does not correct 
a wrong attitude immediately.—“Management Informa- 
tion,” Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
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NO SECRET TO YOU—but the charming lady who 
) bought this modishly tailored suit never even sus- 
pected that a processing agent had a lot to do with its 
style appeal. For the designer who created it could 
never have achieved the style appeal that sold it 
unless the material had been properly processed. 
That’s why so many of America’s leading mills, con- 
verters, finishers and dyers have turned to Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet for high-quality wetting, fulling, scour- 
ing and dispersing agents. 


There is a C.P.P. soap ‘or synthetic detergent for 
every fabric—for every processing problem. Ask 
your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative for 
detailed information on the full line of C.P.P. process- 
ing agents made specially for the textile industry. Or, 
write to our Industrial Dept. at Jersey City 2, N. J. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


- JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV 
COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 

COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


ARCTIC SYNTEX “M’ BEADS 


DON'T WASTE SOAP . . » vital materials needed to win the war are used in making soaps. 


When Writing Advertisers. Please Mention 
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OF THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Close Approach of Winter Crystallizes Earlier 1944 Difficulties— 
Civilian Supply of Knit Goods is Lowest Since War Began— 
Postwar Planning Suffers Setback as Added Pressure is Put 
into War Effort—Knitwear Distributors Anxious for Mer- 
chandise—Ceiling Outlook for Cotton Items Still Unsettled 


Philadelphia, November 15, 1944. 

WILL SUPPLY of essential knitted merchandise become so short as to 

compel drastic rationing? This question, which many asked a year 
ago, is now heard again, and some observers believe rationing will be 
necessary in the case of some items, but only for a comparatively brief 
period. The current scramble for goods was set off by various influ- 
ences, some of them being merely the outcome of conditions in a war- 
time economy that nobody can prevent, such as dominance of military 
needs, wearing-out of machinery and equipment, thinning-out of man- 


power supply, rising manufacturing costs, etc. 


More recently, retail 


sales have been maintained at a much higher level than had been 
looked for, and failure of the European war to end as soon as expected 
has increased military buying and deferred anticipated cutbacks. 


Seamless Stocks 
Absorbed | 


The War Production Board’s 
“freeze” on the hosiery machinery 
necessary for the war effort is ex- 
pected at this writing to continue un- 
til December 10, at least. While there 
have been no recent complaints from 
the buying agencies of the armed 
forces, it is not definitely known if 
the output of socks is satisfactory. 
The Army has experienced repeated 
difficult this year in completing its 
hosiery procurements, and the prac- 
tice since last spring has been to 
simp!y include in the new invitations 
the unfilled portion of the previous 
ones. : | 

While the trade naturally hopes the 
“freeze” will be taken off on the date 
originally mentioned, it is to be noted 
that over the last several weeks the 
invitations have come out for the 
wanted deliveries over the first three 
or four months of 1945. The amount 
of response to these latest requisitions 
is deemed likely to influence WPB as 
to whether it will be necessary to 
continue the control of hosiery ma- 
chinery through the early months of 
next year. 

Surplus stocks in the seamless ray- 
on field have been absorbed by the 
Treasury’s purchase of 258,000 dozen 
pairs, it is reported. This relieves 
some of the pressure peviously ex- 


of the buyers have now become con- 
vinced that for them it is just a 
case of trying to get enough more 
merchandise to finish out this year’s 
business. As a general thing, full- 
fashioned stockings with cotton welts 
have disappeared. Few of the mills 
have been able to get the yarn to 
knit up cotton-welt hosiery in the 
last two months, and few wholesalers 
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have any left. This development 
takes the wind out of the considerable 
promotion that was made to educate 
the public to the advantages of cotton 
tops as being more durable. 


Hosiery is Scarce 
for Holiday Trade 


Allotments of rayon yarn to hosiery 
manufacturers by the larger produ- 
cers were recently reduced, some of 
the mills reported. This will affect 
hosiery produced late this month, it 
is expected, but the full impact with 
most hosiery mills may not be felt 
until late in the year, though none 
of the manufacturers has a large 
backlog of yarn on hand at this time. 
The cuts in allotments are said in 
some cases to have been substantial, 
as they look forward to the next 
quarter, the hosiery people are giving 
more weight to the outlook for yarn 
scarcity, which many believe may be- 
come more pronounced. 

Occasionally the hosiery mills have 
had recourse to available supplies of 
“free” yarn in the markets, but, over 
the last several months, such sources 
have progressively been of less help. 
Military requirements of rayon yarns 
and end-products, of course, contin- 
ue to be the chief cause of less yarn 
for civilian uses. In consequence, 
dealers find themselves able to get 
less “free” yarn than before, in about 
the proportion of the cuts made this 
month in the hosiery mills’ direct al- 
lotments. 

New hosiery offerings in men’s, 
women’s, misses’ and children’s num- 
bers continue small, buyers report. 
Those who have made more intensive 
efforts to cover at least part of their 
requirements for the coming spring 
merchandising season say that many 
of the manufacturers, who would 
usually be making allotments about 
this time, have only made a start here 
and there. Scarcity of anklets contin- 
ues to be blamed on inability to get 
enough mercerized yarn, of which 
production has fallen off, while gov- 
ernment orders still take up between 
75 and 80 per cent of total output. 


Timing of Deliveries 


As far as full-fashioned industry is 
concerned, the condition now prevail- 
ing in mercerized-cotton yarn sup- 
ply began to shape up months ago, 
when the British found themselves 








perienced. The merchandise taken by 
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whereby regular allotments of Eng- 
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It may not have occured to you that 
there are so many different types of 
Needle Bearings—or that the complete- 
ness of the line of these modern, anti- 
friction hearings makes them adaptable 
to many design requirements. 


Pictured above are eight different 
types—all different in design yet em- 
ploying the same basic design principle 
of a full complement of small diameter 
needle rollers. Each is engineered for a 
particular task—or combination of de- 
sign requirements. Individually each 
offers the same characteristic advantages 
of compact design, small size, light 
weight, high capacity, efficient lubrica- 
tion and low cost. 


The result is that in aimost any 
application where Torrington Needle 
Bearings are employed, the design prob- 
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lem is simplified; operating efficiency 
and service life are increased; manufac- 
turing costs are reduced, and sales 
features are added. 


Investigate for yourself how these 
advantages can be of assistance in your 
product planning. The Torrington 
Needle Bearing Catalog 30-A gives 
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complete information, and our engi- 
neering staff is ready to help you with 


any specific design requirement. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established1866 © Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind. 
‘“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers‘ 
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to offset this loss of British produc- 
tion, supplies reaching our hosiery 
mills began to dwindle and, by July 
1, had become precarious. OPA late 
in August granted the mercerizers an 
increase in their ceiling prices, to off- 
set the increase that had been grant- 
ed in the grey combed yarns. To date, 
however, OPA has not compensated 
the hosiery mills for this yarn price 
increase. 

Buyers seeking more hosiery for 
their holiday trade report further 
tightening in women’s full-fashioned 
rayons, Some mills say they are fully 
sold up for all they can make and ship 
in time for year-end retail business. 
These reports came from mills mak- 
ing 42-gauge in 100 denier and up. 
Buyers were said to have obtained 
some allotments in 45-gauge, 75-den- 
ier, stockings with rayon tops. Manu- 
facturers concede production has 
slowed down, which makes deliveries 
late on existing orders, so that some 
business booked for completion in 
December may have to be carried 
over into January. As a result, buyers 
now seek assurance of timely deliver- 
ies. 

Less resistance to coarser denier 
constructions is reported, and one ex- 
planation is that buyers have been 
accepting these so as to be able to 
obtain what they sought of the fin- 
er deniers. 


Men’s Half-Hose Far 
Below Demand 


Whatever glimmer of hope there 
has been for better civilian supply of 
half-hose has been dimmed by new 
requisitions brought out by the arm- 
ed services during the last few weeks, 
which will keep yarn, machinery, and 
labor well engaged at least through 
the first quarter of 1945. In men’s 
numbers, buyers found offerings few 
and far between. Better quality goods 
continue especially scarce. Manufac- 
turers in some cases frankly state the 
best they can do is to consider such 
deliveries as will be acceptable to 
buyers after January 1. 

The wool end of the market is get- 
ting tighter all the time. Even beyond 
the quantities involved in war pro- 
curements, spinners and knitters have 
been put more out of balance by new 
difficulties as to manpower. Whole- 
salers have no suitable backlog of 
supplies, whereas their customers are 
more insistent than before. Heavy 
bundle wool numbers have been go- 
ing largely to parts of the country 
where cold weather is well advanced, 
and heavy work socks similarly are 
affected. Light-weights and fancies 
are hit by ‘:.e WPB freeze of ma- 
chinery for the war effort. 

According to market reports, olive 
drab rejects of Army wool and mer- 
cerized socks were cleaned up recent- 
ly, due mainly to buying by the: pub- 
lic of this hosiery for inclusion in 
Christmas-gift packages for men in 
the armed forces. This condition con- 
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trasts with that of a few months back, 
when o. d. rejects were described as 
a drug on the market, and the mills 
and distributors were said to hold 
large stocks of them. Relief has come, 
in part, through decision of Army 
quartermaster officers to accept from 
hosiery contractors—at a suitable dis- 
count under the bid price—socks that 
do not measure up fully to specifica- 
tion requirements. 


Hosiery Shipments 
Off in September 


September shipments of all types 
of hosiery totaled 11,763, 805 dozen 
pairs. This is 8.7% less than in the 
same 1943 month. Nearly all of tke 
major divisions suffered, but bundle 
goods and children’s and infants’ lines 
(except anklets) showed gains of 
13.6% and 1.7% respectively. Women’s 
full-fashioned dropped 6.4% and 
women’s seamless 27.9%. Half-hose 
and slacks were off 10.2% and ath- 
letic socks 13.9%. Anklets showed a 
loss of 8. 3%. 

The industry showed 6.2% decrease 
in shipments during the first nine 
months of 1944, the total being re- 
ported by the National Association at 
108,913,156 dozen pairs. Performance 
of major divisions was as follows: 
women’s full-fashioned, up 1.8%; 
bundle goods, up 13%: women’s seam- 
less, off 19%; half-hose and slacks, 
off 13.2%; anklets, off 4.3%; chil- 
dren’s and infants’, off 1.1%; and 
athletic socks, off 1%. 

Information gathered in the trade 
indicates that in the last six weeks 
the production trend of September 
and the earlier months has continued, 





so that the complete figures for Oct- 
ober are expected to again show a de- 
cline as compared with the same 
month last year. 

Among the hosiery mills, there has 
been further difficulty with manpow- 
er and yarn supply since October 1. 
Delay by OPA in granting hosiery 
manufacturers an adjustment of their 
ceiling prices, to compensate for high- 
er cost of yarn, is said in the trade 
to have been a factor. 

Meanwhile, wholesale and retail 
outlets have become more demanding 
as to supplies and are represented as 
willing to accept whatever can be 
promised them, regardless of the 
councels of moderation by some 
manufacturers, who believe com- 
plaints of shortages are often exag- 
gerated by retailers, whose main ob- 
jective is to get merchandise and 
sustain their sales figures. 


Postwar Use of New 
Fibers Being Stadied 


Further evidence appeared over the 
last several weeks that all branches 
of the knitwear industry are alert to 
the probable changes that may be- 
come desirable in the materials avail- 
able after the war and their special 
adaptability for the manufacturing of 
different kinds of end-products. Fur- 
ther research is being urged constant- 
ly, with new fibers, new finishes, and 
new constructions in prospect. Ex- 
amples are cited in the probable place 
of nylon in fine seamless hosiery and 
of high-tenacity rayon in very fine 
full-fashioned stockings. A. L. Bras- 
sell, of U. S. Testing Co., recently of- 





@ MDlustrated above is shrinkage control on wool socks with ‘‘Lanaset,’’ a melamine 
resine made by American Cyanamid Co. Socks are said to retain practically normal size 
after a two-hour washing with soap and soda at 140 degrees F. 
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ferred a synopsis on what forms of 
hosiery research should be consid- 
ered, as follows, in part: 

Fine-guage seamless nylons: Before 
the war there were a number of 
styles of very fine seamless nylons 
on the market. At present, this fiber 
is said to be the only one that can 
go into the making of seamless stock- 
ings that won’t bag at the ankles. Mr. 
Brassell believes the proper techni- 
que of knitting them ought to be mas- 
tered now. 

Waste nylon: Properly blended 
with wool, it gives superior resistance 
in toes and heels of men’s hosiery, 
this authority claims. As it is beliey- 
ed probable there will be consider- 
able waste nylon that can be spun 
into 100% nylon yarn, it is suggested 
that hosiery manufacturers do some 
research along the lines of making 
spun-nylon socks for the purpose of 
getting longer-wearing, better-ap- 


pearing, serviceable merchandise. 

Vinyon, Fortisan, etc: To prepare 
for the influx of these and high-ten- 
acity rayons after the war, progres- 
sive manufacturers should conduct 
research now, it is contended. In or- 
der to compete with nylon hosiery, 
the merchandise made from compe- 
titive fibers must possess exceptional 
fineness. 

Special finishes: It is indicated that 
these should be investigated as to de- 
veloping stockings having more utili- 
ty and greater consumer appeal. 


Underwear Supply Wanes 
With Approach of Winter 


Even a slight drop in the mercury 
is reflected immediately among re- 
tailers in the large centers and among 
wholesalers everywhere, as new 
hordes of customers clamor for mer- 
chandise. From the public’s stand- 
point, inability to make prompt se- 














FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTon’s market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, November 15, 1944 

TO SOME EXTENT, future planning in textiles and other industries 

has been changed in the last several weeks. Main objectives 
remain the same, of course, but ending of the German phase of the 
war will not be as early as many expected, whereas prospects for 
victory over Japan were moved many months nearer to realization 
by our naval successes in October. Business men now foresee a much 
shorter interim between German defeat and total peace. If military 
events turn out this way, the belief is being expressed that it will 
condense the reconversion activities in a good many lines. 

That there will be a decline in employment, production, retail 
sales, etc., during conversion, and that this decline can be expected 
to reach a trough only after Japan quits the war, is generally agreed 
among business commentators. Outcome of the recent national elec- 
tion, it is stressed, will have little affect on the general business 
trend before total peace comes but may influence the character and 
duration of postwar recovery. 

Several government agencies, such as War Production Board, 
War Manpower Commission, Office of Price Administration, War 
Labor Board, etc., are deemed likely to apply such further contr« 
as May seem desirable over the next several months. This will 
affect textiles as much as other lines. For example, WPB probably 
will want to wait until Germany surrenders before broad authoriza- 
tions to reconvert are granted to leading industries. In such case, 
shutdowns are regarded as inevitable, and other readjustments pos- 
sibly will become more difficult. Shortening of the time between 
victory over Germany and the conquest of Japan may result in . 
sharper decline after the latter event. 

@rganized labor’s demand for a floor under weekly earnings can 
be expected to meet with some recognition from Washington authori- 
ties before long, employers believe, although the scheme for a guar- 
anteed annual wage is thought likely to be left for negotiation in the 
postwar years. Despite labor adjustments consequent upon war con- 
tract terminations, cutbacks, etc., union-labor leaders are thought 
to be prone to use aggressive methods, and in the resulting uproar it 
will take longer for employers to liquidate their inflated wartime 
labor costs, which is an economic necessity if this country is to 
get a fair share of foreign trade. 

Among larger business concerns, after the ee co ‘ 
trols, which are expected to be set up after the v7 _ -ix 
wool, rubber, petroleum, etc., while conceded to 
postwar cooperation among ‘the nations, are not“! 
much enthusiasm, because it is thought they wil’S 
Attempts to allocate export markets among the ‘ 
countries, some observers assert, run counter to the favg 
exporting countries may be harmed unduly. In many cow 
have been importers, there is a trend toward more adequé ; 
tic production of these items. Mags 

From the angle of distribution at wholesale and retail of ‘jam 
apparel end-products, many stores are now condoning poor See 
chandise, extravagantly priced, in their anxiety to get goods for :aF 
spring and later. In some quarters this is deplored, as it is to 
expected there will be a public revulsion against such goods as soon 
as peace brings back normal competition. 
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lection of items of such utility is an 
eye-opener. Talk of impending 
emergency has been rife in the in- 
dustry for months, but nothing could 
be done to stave it off. Demand of 
the public for some numbers, espe- 
cially sleeping garments, has ap- 
proached hysteria in New York City 
and other localities, according to 
press reports. Retailers are short of 
nearly everything in children’s and 
infants’ goods. Previous cold weath- 
er during the fall drew dewn their 
limited stocks almost to the vanish- 
ing point. Replacements have been 
nearly impossible te obtain. 

The manufacturers allotted and 
shipped out whatever production 
they could run off of the kind of 
merchandise needed. Demand is sub- 
stantially greater than would have 
been considered normal in 1939. 
Buyers who visited the larger cen- 
ters in recent weeks reported they 
were able to locate only occasional 
and very modest allotments of any 
kind of underwear. However, some 
allotments were made of staple 
heavyweights and a few spring num- 
bers. Only a few sources had any al- 
lotments they could offer. 

Explanations of scarcity were the 
same as before—manpower losses 
and yarn shortages. Absenteeism, es- 
pecially among women employees, 
evidently has become more serious 
since Labor Day. This development 
was contrary to expectations. The re- 
gional War Manpower Commission in 
this district made an inquiry into 
causes of absenteeism and of women 
resigning. The commission was told: 
(a) Women quit because they are 
tired; (b) the jobs are harder than 
they were led to believe when they 
were hired; (c) they are needed at 
home; (d) they believe the war is 
nearly over; (e) they intend to get 
married; (f) their children are bring- 
ing in enough money for the family; 
(g) adult male members of the 
family have been returned home by 
the armed services. 


Fear New Drop in 
Production 


In this district alone, it was offi- 
cially stated, the los: of help (both 
men and women) has been growing 
more serious ever since August 1. In 
upward of 300 “top urgency” plants 
in the Philadelphia area, more than 
1700 women quit their work during 
August, and in the period since Labor 
Day, the average resignation rate has 
risen from 6.1% to above 8%. This is 
a critical labor area, and unless other 


“tea. women can be found who are willing 


ta fill the vacated jobs, they remain 
unfilled. 
Variations of this condition are re- 


_ported from other areas, and the con- 


dition has attracted the notice of 
Washington authorities. Government- 
sponsored recruiting campaigns here 
and elsewhere have attracted some 
new help for the mills, but not nearly 
enough. 
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Pattenuce-Mlease 


he amendment recently made by the War Production Board 
to ue Limitation Order controlling the manufacture and sale of 
industrial sewing machines, unfortunately does not immediately 


improve our position. 


The terms under which we had to operate, controlled, not only 
the production of parts intended for machine assemblies, but also 


restricted the number of machines that could be produced. Conse- 
quently existing stocks are wholly inadequate to satisfy immediate 


demands. 


If, therefore, you are unable to obtain at once the machines you 
require, please remember that part of our facilities are still devoted 
te the task of building equipment for war; that rated orders for 
manufacturers engaged on essential war work must take precedence; 
and that reconversion is a long and difficult task. However, we have 
thousands of machines in process and within a few months ship- 
ments of machines will be flowing out with ever increasing 


regularity. 
We ask you to please be patient while awaiting your turn for 
delivery and to remember that Willcox & Gibbs and Metropolitan 


machines are well worth waiting for. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A considerable part of those still 
working, it is feared, will succumb 
during the year-end holiday period to 
the mania of mill help for enjoying 
some extra leisure, now that they 
are temporarily “in the chips.” The 
Christmas layoff this year, it is ap- 
prehended, will begin early and be 
much more widespread than usual, 
probably continuing through the 
week of New Year’s, which falls on 
a Monday. 

Tht yarn-supply situation already 
has become a nightmare to under- 
wear manufacturers, but reports cur- 
rent in the markets tend to show it 
probably will get worse. Here, again, 
manpower difficulties are a drag on 
production, and the spinners know 
their own shortcomings so well that 
they try to keep commitments down 
to the shortest period possible. A 
manufacturer regards himself for- 
tunate if he can place an order for 
30 days’ supply with his regular 
source. More often the yarn has to 
be assembled piecemeal, with ship- 
ments arriving on a week-to-week 
basis. 


War Underwear Buying 
“Staggers”? Industry 


Underwear purchases for the 
armed forces during the 10 months 
up to November 1, 1944, according to 
the Underwear Institute, totaled 
141,035,148 garments, which com- 
pares with 101,088,328 last year, with 
205,026,079 in 1942, and with 70,690,- 
383 in 1941. This is exclusive of the 
underwear taken by the Treasury 
Department, the Red Cross, etc. For 
1944, the report adds, the needs have 
been “staggering.” The Navy has 
sought 40,000,000 pairs of nainsook 
drawers, of which 75% are to be 
delivered by January 1, and 30,000,- 
000 undershirts, of which 23,000,000 
are being delivered during the cur- 
rent quarter. Recent Army invita- 
tions include nearly 23,000,000 pairs 
of shorts and close to 5,200,000 o.d. 
carded cotton summer undershirts. 


Sweaters Are Scearee, 
Offerings Snapped Up 


The Army has come in for an ad- 
ditional 2,000,000 o.d. worsted high- 
neck sweaters for delivery through 
the first quarter of 1945, and in view 
of past disappointments, it is indi- 
cated the contracting officers will re- 
quire a convincing explanation from 
any manufacturer who is equipped 
for this work but fails to make an 
offer. In the trade this is regarded, 
of course, as just another sidelight on 
a situation that long ago became vir- 
tually impossible for the retailers and 
jobbers of this item. 

Selling offices here and in other 
centers report that they have few 
sweaters to offer, of any kind what- 
soever, and those available are im- 
mediately taken by customers who 
deem themselves extremely fortunate 
over an occasional windfall. A boy on 
a bicycle could deliver the average 
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order nowadays, it is stated. 

For. delivery in February, “when, 
as and if,” one of the mills is fea- 
turing a sweater line made from Aus- 
tralian worsted yarns, including 
long-sleeved and sleeveless pullovers, 
a coat-style, and a vest. Retail prices 
begin at $5 and go up. This source 
also has offered Jacquard-knitted 
neckties in solid colors and cross- 
stripe patterns. 


Combed Yarn Output 


In the ten months to November 1, 
the Southern combed sale-yarn mills 
turned out a total of slightly over 
157,000,000 pounds of grey yarn in 
singles and two-ply, of which 62 per 
cent was shipped out on government 
orders. The war effort and other 
government directives took up 58 per 
cent of the singles and about 69 per 
cent of the two-ply. Total grey 
combed output fell 13.5 per cent be- 
low that reported for the same 1943 
period. It is indicated by market 
reports that the southern mills also 
produced about 31,000,000 pounds of 
mercerized yarn in singles and ply, 
of which it is estimated about 20,- 
000,000 pounds went into govern- 
ment work. Of the grey yarn total 
output not subject to government 
directives, amounting roughly to 60,- 
000,000 pounds, the markets got less 
than their normal share to dispose of 
to civilian customers. Combed-yarn 
spinners, formerly large suppliers of 
market yarn, have for a long time 
been committed to the extent of 80 
per cent or more on government or- 
ders, and loss of their yarn has be- 
come very serious for civilian manu- 
facturers. 


Controls Extended 
Over Worsted Yarns 


The War Production Board’s tex- 
tile, clothing, and leather bureau re- 
cently issued an order continuing: the 
restrictions on delivery and use of 
worsted knitting yarns and extended 
this control to include worsted weav- 
ing counts. This order provides that 
no spinner shall deliver yarn on un- 
rated orders nor shall a manufacturer 
use for unrated customers more than 
50 per cent of the worsted yarn that 
he will process during the period 
from October 30 to January 28. In 
Washington it was explained that this 
action was taken to assure enough 
worsted yarn for the Army’s wor- 
sted items and other military needs, 
as well as for certain civilian items 
which WPB deems essential. 


Treasury Seeks Aid 
for Buying Plans 


As previously reported, the Treas- 
ury Department has had a mixed ex- 
perience in getting various textile 
items on a month-to-month basis and 
now seeks the advantages of a longer- 
term program, which will give its 
requirements a better chance of com- 


pletion in items that have been shown - 


to be scarce. This new scheme is in- 


tended not only to foster the usual 
Treasury Department coverage, but 
those requirements later originating 
in UNRRA. Suggestions brought for- 
ward, so far, are these: (a) the Treas- 
ury Department to have a better pref- 
erence rating, such as AA-2X, in- 
stead of AA-5; (b) buying programs 
to cover at least three months, and 
possibly six months, ahead; (c) to 
ask manufacturers to give the Treas- 
ury invitations a larger share of mer- 
chandise, even at the possible sacri- 
fice of some of their civilian busi- 
ness. 

From the manufacturers’ stand- 
point, it is alleged that lend-lease 
business has never been overly 
popular, and Treasury agents are said 
to apprehend this may extend to 
UNRRA buying. Officials of the War 
Production Board are said to be con- 
sidering the Treasury’s plight. 


Army Wants More 
Cotton Undershirts 


Attention of the industry again was 
concentrated on OPA adjustment of 
lightweight underwear maximum- 
ceiling prices by a bid invitation is- 
sued by the Army for an additional 
7,160,000 carded-cotton sleeveless un- 
dershirts. This makes more than 
eighteen and a quarter millions of 
these garments that the Army has 
asked for since July 1, including a 
special requisition of 5,200,000, of 
which—at this writing—the quarter- 
master officers still are about 2,500,- 
000 short. 

In the trade it is believed by some 
that failure of the Army to promptly 
cover this latest procurement may 
bring additional pressure on OPA to 
declare lightweight underwear a ma- 
jor item and proceed with a price 
ceiling that will assure the knitters 
compensation for their increased 
yarn costs. 

The military and naval buyers 
have had continuous trouble getting 
these cotton items. Up to August 28, 
when OPA granted the higher yarn 
prices, underbidding on government 
work was blamed on spinners, who 
were described as holding back the 
yarn until their prices were raised. 
Since then, the underwear mills have 
been blamed for holding back their 
bids until OPA covered their in- 
creased costs. The 10 per cent yarn 
price boost of last summer, it is con- 
tended, raised the knitters’ cost by 
1% to 2 cents per shirt. 

OPA frequently has been petitioned 
by the lightweight-underwear indus- 
try to end this anomalous situation. 
In the case of these Army shirts, 
there never has been a definitive 
ceiling—other than the top price 
which the Army is willing to pay— 
and each mill has been left to arrive 
at its own price under MPR. The 
yarn spinners have advanced the sug- 
gestion that OPA could dispose of 
this problem simply by allowing the 
underwear mills to add the increased 
yarn cost to their present prices. 
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WORN PARTS 


RECONDITIONED 
— actually outwear new ones 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


ROLLERS: We turn roller down 
and shrink on a Thomas & Skin- 
ner Long Life Tire made from 
special wear-resisting mate- 
rial. We also grind surface to 
correct diameter. 


Thomas & Skinner Reconditioning Service re- 
stores cams, gears and other parts for full-fash- 
ioned knitting machines to their exact original 
size and shape. And our special processing 
gives T & S Reconditioned Parts a more endur- 


ing surface than the same parts had when new. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us. 
Also Manufacturers of Quality Products for Textile Mills. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


1101 E. 23rd ST. +. INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
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ALFRED HOFMANN PLANTS 


WEST NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 
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lems and in terms of Brinton 
Knitting Machines. « We shall 
be glad to figure with you now, 





for peace-time requirements. 
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¥ WE are here to supply what 
the country needs most—in 
War, or in Peace. « Right now 
—Uncle Sam says— “Build for 

War’. When he says— “Build 


for Peace”’ — Brinton wiil follow 







the command. « In the meantime } 


think about. your Peace Prob- 


@ Circular Knitting Machines 


H. BRINTON CO. 


3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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RENMOS - YARN MARKETS 





Civilian Manufacturers’ Yarn-Needs Grow, Supplies Decrease— 
High Percentage for War Work Will Continue in First 1945 


Quarter—anpower Difficulties Still Plague All Branches of 
Industry—Spinners Down to Week-by-Week Bookings for 
Unrated Customers—Synthetic Yarns Sought to Offset Scar- 


city of Natural Fibers 


Philadelphia, November 15, 1944. 
SOURCES of cotton, rayon, woolen, and worsted yarns, and their sell- 


ing agents and customers, have now settled down to what they 
hope is the “last long mile” of the war effort. Among the spinners, 
for many months there has been no excess of production, and they 
will enter 1945 without any appreciable inventories of suitable counts 
and kinds of yarn. Market stocks were cleaned out long ago. The 
large majority of customers are now accustomed to placing orders for 
much less yarn than they need, to getting less than they ordered, to 
having it delivered later than was promised, and to being compelled 
to adapt themselves to different yarn than they would prefer having. 


Cotten Yarn Supply 
Teo Little, Teo Late 


Among spinners and distributors of 
sale cotton yarns, the old year is now 
a closed book. As of the middle of 
November, they have accepted prac- 
tically all orders they can handle 
over the next 60 to 90 days, giving 
war work and other highly-rated 
requisitions the preference, as here- 
tofore. 

They have been concentrating late- 
ly on commitments through first 
quarter of 1945. They foresee that 
“free” yarn will probably remain very 
tight. For a good many manufac- 
turers, who rely largely or exclusive- 
ly on sale yarns, it may become im- 
possible, temporarily, for them to 
continue. Pressure on spinners to 
furnish standard kinds and counts 
for war uses and other outlets deemed 
essential by WPB seems likely to re- 
main as strong during next quarter 
as it is now. . 

With yarn production remaining 
irregular and generally undependable 
as to quantity, and in specific cases 
as to quality, it is not seen how the 
yarn industry can fully meet all the 
rated directives, let alone take care 
of civilian manufacturers. As yarn 
mill help still has considerable money 
to spend, even after federal income 
tax deductions, etc., it is expected 
the year-end layoffs will be longer 
and more widespread than customary, 
and December production of yarn will 
suffer accordingly. 

Revision of M-317-b, recently re- 
leased by the War Production Board, 
made only slight modifications in dis- 
tribution of yarn, market interests 
state. Depending on whether larger 
over-all production can be had, it is 
eonceivable that, in the case of a few 
counts and types of yarn, there may 
eventually be a little larger civilian 
supply. WPB action in tying-in the 
revised M-317-b with WPB-658-e is 
expected to simplify ecompliance 
among spinners and yarn dealers, 
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but there is still a considerable mar- 
gin for uncertainty as to WPB’s ac- 
tual intentions. 

Production results between Oc- 
tober 1 and November 15 show that 
in some kinds and counts, the revised 
M-317-b requirement of shipments 
to equal best 1943 quarter cannot 
possibly be realized. Nevertheless, 
WPB is expected to continue allo- 
cating production on this basis—that 
is, writing out drafts against a yarn 
supply that is non-existent. 


Knitting Trades Starved 


As before, this will result in sale 
yarn consumers (including many 
holding high preference ratings) ob- 
taining only their prorata share, as 
regulated by the yarn mills’ total 
output, which it is already seen will 
be too small. In the next quarter, 
it can be expected that civilian supply 
will be shorter than ever before since 
the war effort began—barring sud- 
den German collapse meanwhile. 

Sale cotton yarns for all branches 
of the knitting industry have been 
extremely difficult to obtain during 
the last six to eight weeks. In un- 
derwear, it has been a case of acute 
“yarn starvation” among a consider- 
able group of manufacturers. The 
brunt has fallen on those still trying 
to fill civilian demands. But the pro- 
duction decline also has affected un- 
derwear mills working for govern- 
ment agencies. 

Hosiery manufacturers also have 
felt the cotton-yarn shortage worse 
than before. All-cotton constructions 
are hardest hit, but in combination 
items it has become necessary for 
some manufacturers to use rayon in- 
stead of cotton yarn, where lisle has 
become impossible to get.. 

Those in the yarn industry who 
have followed the trend closely dur- 
ing the past two years now believe 
it was a miracle that the spinners 


managed to maintain capacity opera- ~ 


tion as long as they did. As pre- 


viously noted, as soon as difficulties 
could be foreseen, the proper Wash- 
ington agencies were informed as to 
what could be expected. Beyond 
vague promises, nothing was done 
officially until it was too late. 


Rayon Yarns Still 
Short of Demand 


It goes without saying that nobody 
can get all the rayon yarn wanted. 
In some lines that long have relied 
on rayon, supplies during the last 
six weeks have not only become more 
irregular in arriving, but apparently 
the allotments for these manufactur- 
ers have been reduced in hit-or-miss 
fashion. The interplay between rayon 
and other fibers steadily becomes 
more complicated, as yarns of other 
kinds become scarcer for civilian 
uses. Wishful thinking as to return 
of nylon, of better supply of cotton 
lisle yarn, of release for civilian mer- 
chandise of at least part of the rayon 
of improved quality that is monopo- 
lized by war agencies—and even of 
the resumption of raw silk imports 
from the Orient—has become more 
or less chronic in trade discussions, 








‘but without much encouragement 


from the standpoint of actual fact. 
About a month ago the War Pro- 
duction Board said it had agreed to 
recommendations to permit our im- 
porters to buy raw silk in China, 
“subject to existing U. S. Govern- 
ment controls.” The permitted end- 
uses were not stated, however. WPB 
admitted that its action probably 
would not result in any considerable 
quantity of China silk reaching the 
U. S. A. for some time to come. The 
view is held that not over 20% of the 
postwar hose market will be silk. 


Worsted Spinners Get 
Additional War Orders 


Spinners and dealers reiterate that 
they are confronted by more worsted- 
yarn demand than they can possibly 
handle within the forward period for 
which deliveries are sought. A month 
ago, yarn mills and their customers 
in the weaving and knitting trades 
entertained the hope that Germany 
would soon be knocked out and that 
almost immediately there would be 
a return to normal business. More 
recently, Washington authorities con- 
vened a meeting of manufacturers, 
yarn spinners, and wool dealers in 
New York City and laid before them 
a tentative program of war require- 
ments for the first quarter of next 
year. Some of the figures then dis- 
closed have since been increased. 

Not only does this directly affect 
knitting mills working on war items— 
it absolutely underwrites a continu- 
ing scarcity of worsted yarn for civil- 
ian merchandise. The worsted spin- 
ning and weaving industry has its 
own peculiar bottlenecis, and in 
some cases, it has special difficulty 
with manpower. 
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For a really Happy Holiday Season—our Best 
Wishes to all, and especially to the millions of men 
ond women who wear our country’s uniforms. As 
proud as they are to wear these uniforms, there 
is no doubt that it will be a happy day for them 
—and for us all—when they can put away in 
mothballs the costumes of War, and don again 
the costumes of Peace. 


Whichever costume Milady wears—if 
it’s Dura Beau finished, it’s better look- 
ing, longer wearing. Dura Beau imparts 
to fibres and fabrics “the film of protec- 
tion,” making good fabrics better and 
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Reg. U.S.A. and Canada 
Mfrs. of Textile =< , Softeners, Oils, Finishes - Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. - St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 





attractive fabrics beautiful. 
| Scholler Bros., Inc. . * 
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While one machine 
winds skeins, oper- 
ator doffs other 
unit. 


20% to 30% more 
skeins an hour .. 


up to 50% less 
floor area.. 


with 
FIDELITY 
TWIN-UNIT SKEIN REELING SYSTEMS 


Twin-unit System keeps your operators “on top of the work” 
with less fatigue. Collapsible arms on reels. Doffing a simple 
one-arm operation. Automatic yardage control. 50- to 60- 
second doffing cycle. Compact construction saves space, steps. 














_INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS | 
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Lee Two types. Double-End to wind 12 skeins, designed for 

rayon, nylon and the finer counts of yarn. Equipped with 

TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN. adjustable reels for skeins 33” to 60”. Variable speed drive, 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY a R.P.M. 





Single-End, 6 skeins, for worsted and coarser counts of 
yarn. Operating speed, 103 R.P.M. Can be equipped with 









kK it | : By larger reel for skeins, 45” to 75” cir- 

} rer Baers wie types — = 

ip with variable speed. Write for 
COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES bulletin. 












PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


| GOST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


GREENVILLE. SC FALL RIVER. MASS 3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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American Associated Consultants, i 
250 PARK AVENUE | NEW YORK. N. Y. 
=D. S. KEOGH, President db Jb. ——y Vice President and General, nat 























SoFTER, BETTER KNITTING 
COTTON YARNS—DYED OR BLEACHED— 


e 
Deassiit Emulsions—Hydrocop and 3B Softener—condition 
and soften cotton yarns, mercerized, dyed or bleached. Used 
#-by hundreds of mills for over 25 years to assure proper regain, 
© speed up twist, produce even-running yarns and clearer stitch. 
Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener will not turn rancid or discolor 
yarn on standing. Easily applied over roller trough or cone 
winders, quilling frames, or twisters. If you want softer, better knit- 
ting yarns to help you meet specifications, send for a trial order of 
these veteran emulsions, Laurel Hydrocop and 3B Softener today. 
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YOUR recipe for spinning § 


For Victory. 


ee ae MS, THEDARY RING TRAVELER CO: 
SOAP MANUFACTURING CO- INC: Rat) Lud TAUNTON, ‘MAMIMNSETTs 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE. S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA,: GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
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BE KEADY with aS 


Lucky little fellow! He = a spare mess to 
. 

t from the size of the /arg 

hang though we suspec 
ir he was far-sighted enough to get the larges 


he could. 
Merry Christmas, Kid! 
You will be far-sighted too, if you have on hand a 


supply of dependable spare parts pr mans 
occur on "your textile wqpenasdTing? rs _ 
dependable spare parts—you mean ten e | 
* And put this tag on your Christmas tree: y 


* Christmas, fellows! 
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This is the territory 
Southeastern serves 
from Philadelphia 


Our nine offices are located so that our 
representatives can maintain close, per- 
sonal contact with every section of the 
country. We are experienced in mer- 


chandising cottons to every type of user. 








SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, Inc. 





SAN FRANCISCO 






ST. LOUIS @ 


ATLANTA @ 
DALLAS @ 











Branch Offices: Atlanta** Baltimore * Boston * Chicago 
Dallas ° Philadelphia * San Francisco ° St. Louis 




























New or Old... 


| WOOD FLOORS MUST BE 
PRESERVED 


New woed flooring is scarce. This fact makes it still 
necessary to proteci your present eld wood floors. But 
new or old, a better and more lastir:s floor is had with 


STONHARD WOOD 
FLOOR PRESERVATIVE 








Gives new life ... added resiliency. 


Prevents “dusting”... warping ... rotting ... 
splintering and cracking. 


| insures protection against abrasion, oils 
| and greases. 


Easy to apply - simply brush it on 





| WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND OUR 
. TRIAL OFFER 





30 MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 


STONHARD CO. 


Now in our 23rd Year 


614 TERMINAL COMMERCE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 
Sales Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 
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“This Knotter 
makes 
old hands 





It helps us get 
MAXIMUM 
production! 





ABINGTON WEAVERS KNOTTER 


Old hands knot faster and surer than ever before — and 
green hands keep up the pace, too — when they use this 


weaver’s knotter. No tails to clip, 
that’s done automatically, and — 
with controlled uniformity, any 
desired length from 4 down to 
minus \,”. Produces a definitely 
superior knot, especially appreci-  _—_ 
ated in critical yarns, asforthread 4m 
or rubber coated fabrics. 





REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 








ABINGTON 





ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. + CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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For Long Ikuns 














Universal Standard Ring Trav- 
elers stay on the job. They 
save you time and money be- 
cause they do last longer. 
They are precision equipment, 
made right and finished right, 
with the Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge that produces 
smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and 
counts of yarn. Send for free 
samples—today. 


U. S RING TRAVELER CO. 


UNIVERSAL 


PROVIDENCE, 
R. |. 


STANDARD 
U. S. GREENVILLE, 


RING TRAVELER 
$. C. 





AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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TRGRITY 


The integrity and saleability of the 
textile product you send to market, 
are in no small way dependent 


the integrity of the oils and 


compounds you use for process- 


ing and finishing. The integrity of 


Zurnoil products has been proved 


by over 60 years of use for the 


efficient scouring, stripping, pene- 


trating and finishing of every kind 
of fibre. Constant research, labo- 


ratory control of production and 


efficient manufacture maintain the 


integrity of Zurnoil products for 


today’s ever changing fibre re- 





SCOUR “A” 
PENT LEV S. 8B. 


ALCOPHATE 
(powder or poste) 


O. 





Fliminotes the use of soop 


Superior Penetrating Leveler 


Efficient Wetting Out, Pene- 
troting ond leveling Agent 


quirements. Your inquiries are 
solicited. 











F ZURN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA 
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May Enable You to Use A 
Crate Instead of a Case! 
: e - « OF fo 
ship in 
open 
cars 


Decreased shipping cost, with definite assurance 
of protection from rain and dirt, has been achieved 
by many manufacturers who have used FIBREEN 
to line crates that replaced boxes. In some in- 
stances, wrapping with FIBREEN enabled the 
shipper to eliminate the crate. 


Diesel engines, electric motors—heavy machinery 
of all kinds—are being shipped in low cost crates 
made possible by the use of FIBREEN. In the 
textile industry, FIBREEN has replaced as many 
as three different wrappings and the single thick- 
ness of FIBREEN gives greater protection at low- 
er cost. Many products, formerly ys ps in box 
cars, are now ‘shipped in open cars and protected 


by FIBREEN. 
Use FIBREEN for 


Small Packages 


Small packages arrive at destina- 
tion with contents unharmed by 
dirt or moisture when wrapped in 
FIBREEN. For shipments of parts, 
FIBREEN is especially desirable. 


Get A Sample — Test It! 


Get a piece of FIBREEN in your hands. Crumple it! See 
how it resists tearing! See why FIBREEN was so suc- 
cessfully used to protect war shipments from rain, ice, 
salt spray and dirt — and how its use can help you cut 
costs protect your products in transit. 


SISALKRAFT leadership is the result of the unmatched 
performance of its products for nearly 25 years, plus an 
engineering research service that has developed outstand- 
ing sisal fibre-reenforced papers and improved methods 
of packing and shipping. 










Send for a sample 
of FIBREEN and 
data on its many 
applications. 























John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. You, Too, Can Benefit by | 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. the Complete Kali Line 






























Many of America's Leading Mills and Tex- 


aoe! Seo oe: PTA My ROLE 8 


| G tile Processors come to us for Kali Textile 

Co e gents for Chemicals, because of their quality and our / 
wide experience in their application in par- ; 
ticular situations. 

JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. Popular in the Kali line is a COMPLETE line : 


of products for all types of synthetics and 


NASMITH COMBERS blends—products for oiling stock for better 


° spinning; for sizing yarn for better weaving; 
) also wetting out and dye assistant agents; 
DRONSFIELD BROS Lt+d Kalene* U-2 for resin finish. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING 


SS, SSAA IEY alle Bote eh ea UNE US ORS Nes Sees eat 


Bring your chemical 


MACHINERY problems to us. 





@ 







We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY 


| FILLETING — ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & 
DRUM GRINDERS—TEXTILE MACHINERY MANUFACTURING CO. 


j REPAIR PARTS 427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


coLe 


TANK BUILDERS for 8&8 YEARS 
TANKS 


TOWERS 


STARCH 
KETTLES 


“p42 
KETTLES 


Fite BOXES 
BOILERS 
KIERS 


AIR 
RECEIVERS 


STORAGE BINS 
SMOKE STACKS 
STAND PIPES 


R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 
EsMablistried [854 
AE VV NAN GEORGIA 


When Wr'itiog tdre tise ¢ Please Mention 
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Mi in the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 





We are now produc- 
i ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
# Floor Waxers in good 
iad quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in. first-class run- 
ning condition with a 
replacement part or a 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog of Complete Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 48 YEARS 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hil. 
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IN YOUR CLOTHROOM 


With Hermas equipment mills bring cloth- 
room production into line with the quality 
and speeds maintained by high speed looms 
and other modern textile machines. Costs are 
reduced and compensation is secured for 
shortages of experienced personnel. 


TWO TYPICAL 
HERMAS MACHINES 


HERMAS 
NEW 
SHEAR 


Shears both sides and selvages of cloth in a 
single pass through the machine. 


HERMAS 
NEW 
BRUSH 


Made with bal- 
anced steel tubular 
~ rolls, Zerk lubrica- 
" gaat, tion, and many 
= other features for 
greater efficiency. 


We are glad to cooperate with you in 
planning for greater clothroom efficiency 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


America’s Only Exclusive Specialists in Clothroom Equipment 


Hawthorne, New Jersey 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
— Be may ! Company 
— 


BR. D. Hughes Sales eiceaes Unisel, Ltd. 
Dallas, Texas Manchester, England 
Ross Whitehead & OCo., Limited 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada 
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MACHINES for EFFICIENCY 
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“The Weavers Ftitnd’ 


* Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


* Dependable 


*Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrice 


* Always Uniform 
*Boils Thin 








The Keever 
Starch Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 
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Corron's 


NEXT COMMAND 











= can be no letup in 
Cotton’s war job until the flag of vic- 
tory is raised over the last enemy 
stronghold. When this day comes, Cot- 
ten will be ready to “about face’’—as 
quick to swing into action on the 
fronts of peacetime markets as it was 
to meet the challenge of war. Cotton 
is fighting for victory today—and is 
planning ‘for the peace of tomorrow. 





| COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE e¢ New York, N. Y. 
q NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL e¢ Memphis, Tenn. 








6 Th 






































THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic 
Bobbin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a 
modern, compact system for increasing the 
efficiency and lowering the cost of bobbin clean- 
ing and handling. 


Fe Yerrell Machine (6.% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. Notman............. Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. 8S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
W. J. Westaway Oo., Ltd.....Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Geo. Thomas & Co....... Manchester, England—European Agt. 




























Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 





in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


THE CO. 
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There Can Be 
No Compromise! 


There can be no compromise in any business or 
industry where fast, accurate, reliable weighing 
is a factor. 








The decision of the scales must be final and 
absolute. Fairbanks-Morse Scales are accurate. 
They are reliable. They have been since 1830. 


Today — Fairbanks-Morse Scales are found in 
every business—every industry. Their accuracy 
is recognized as the final and absolute decision by 
buyers and sellers alike. 


Fairbanks-Morse Scales are your assurance 
of profitable protection in the operation of your 
business. 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse Building 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 

















FAIRBANKS - MORSE 
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**FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES—ARBITERS OF BUSINESS” 
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BORNE SCRYMSER + ec 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 


A. M. KNIGHT Ww. @. DYNES S. T. DOUGLAS, IR. 
West Yarmeuth, Mass. West Springfield, Mass. Westweed, Mass. 





SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


H. tL. SIEVER Ww. BS. UHLER R. C. YOUNG JGHN FERGUSON 
Charietts, N. C. Spartanburg, S$. ©. Chariette, H. 6. LaGrange, Ga. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
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Carbomatic INFRA-RED 


RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS 


will step up vour 
production ... save 
labor and fuel costs. 


For TENTERS, PALMERS, LOOP DRYERS AWeery RESULTS 
SINGERS, CURING OVENS Mens How long since you 


have examined your rings? 

If you don’t keep —¥ 

clean, you cannot expect to 

Performance Guaranteed agg ag orga gy Be 
your Ring Travelers. 

Southern Representatives 





Consult us. Our experienced engineers will study vee th 


your particular problems. No obligations are en- pager ee 
tailed. Send for Textile Industry Folder C-12. Pe ee. 8.6 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 


SOUTHWEST yay) Od co. 
1487, Dalijas 


Infra-Red Division | “ a 
CARBOMATIC LURPORATION 


1771 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 19 N 
































i i 


<Boam Blowing *° 


STANZOLENE 


Perfect for dyeing cotton and mercerized warps. 


if vee Feed Soine will be much cleaner 
¢y > SE ES GE LEE LIE GE . I srapeits a the Rn > 3 a6 aor 

: t will not yarn, ent, or ys metrant with Stansolene. 
9%0>., . 4: will help to wash out loose dye ty , the yarn to such ap 
ticles. hing action takes 


$- 0 
se 
a Stanzolene will posit! eolve your lace, where normally the reaction is te 
an al oO X A L L ““‘blow out’’ problem oy perfectly th ght, | thereby a 
- he tight of the yarn will take place even 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH a your peckage dyed throughout 1 the rinse bath unless Stanzolene ts 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS next to the cone itself. Write for free working sample stat- 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS ing whether for sulphur or direst eolers. 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 j 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S.C NEW YorRK IGP Co. 
W.C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT wy. w. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. CrescentAve 


Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. soc key R 
Dearborn 597 Telephone 150 Allendale 352! ; cues as 
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TWO HEADS 
ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE 





























The most difficult sizing problem 
can be solved by putting two heads 
together. Your man and a NORTH 
service man together, can do it. 


Every NORTH service man is a 
practical mill man with years of ex- 
perience in sizing problems. We are 
prepared to render our usual prompt 
efficient service to all of our cus- 
tomers. 


In cases where constructions of 
goods are being changed or changes 
in personnel have been made—caus- 
ing problems to arise, a phone call or 
letter will bring our service man. 


FINISHING SLASHING 
FINISH - RITE oe WEAVE - WELL 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
SHUTTLE 
GREASE - RITE 
TALLOW 


FRANK G. 


—NORTH— 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 


P. O. BOX $2, P. O. BOX 844, 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 











TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196, Marietta 250 
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This “Formula” can help solve 
your Traveler Troubles 
America’s ablest mill men choose Victor Travelers 
for over 8,000,000 spindles of spinning and twisting. 


These men are under constant pressure to deliver the 


best possible results in yarn production and quality. 


is convincing proof that 


Their millionfold “O.K.”’ 


Victor Travelers provide these results with depend- 


able consistency. 


It is proof, also, that mill men find the cooperation 


they need in Victor Service. They can depend on a 


- Victor Service Engineer for the kind of experienced, 


resourceful advice that helps avoid trouble, and helps 


to keep output on schedule. 


Let this Victor ““formula’’ be your guide next time 
a traveler problem puzzles you. Write, wire, or phone 


the nearest Victor office . . . for prompt service. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
173 W. Franklin Ave. — Tel. 247 
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THE CHAMP 
cE THEM ALL: 


m a 


You've heard of DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent... 
the leader in its field for 36 successful years. You 
know it must be good, for it’s the choice of out- 


standing chemists and mill-owners. So—why not 
try DIASTAFOR yourself? 


See how DIASTAFOR produces an ideal finish .. . 
gives flawless results . . . solves your de-sizing prob- 
lems. See the big difference DIASTAFOR makes. 
Try the champ of them all —s¢ry DIASTAFOR. 
For further information, see our technical man or 
write to — 


FLEISCHMANN'S DIASTAFOR 


Diastafor Division of 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
40 Worth Street New York 13, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 


36 Years of Satisfactory Results 
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CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplor Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Building, 11] West Monron Street, Chicago 3 
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RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 
HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL 


Drying oven equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners eliminates 
use of steam cans entirely. Goods come from oven to tenter- 
ing frame, equipped with 5 Red-Ray Burners. Cloth is 
ee to width and drying completed. More production, 
ower costs. 


Write for complete details. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


455 W. 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representative: New England Representative: 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY ge ia Cc. D. YEATON 
1610 Hartford Rd.—Chari eS F — Rd.—Swansea, Mass. 


Canadian y aniiasaaiaas 
RUDEL MACHINERY co” ‘Ltd. 
614 St. James St., West—Mon treal, 





Can. 





Gor. FIBRE SHUTTLES 


Whatever the Weaving Requirements 


— depend on WATSON-WILLIAMS, the Shuttle People, 
with over 100 Years experience and originators of the 
century's leading Shuttle improvements. 





WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., mittbury, Mass. 


Ake gues OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
n W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 
Building, Greenville, $. C. Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 
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ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass,—So. Rep. 




















Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Car. 


‘4 
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Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, 





WILLIAM R. NOONE 


& COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


LW 
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Established 1831 


Noone’s 


Standard 
Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by 
name or style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher 
Cloths and continuous experimenting have 
enabled us to produce several types of Slash- 
er Cloth, each especially constructed to give 
best results on the particular kind of yarn to 
be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of 
yarn means properly sized warps, less loom 
stops, easier weaving, more and better pro- 
duction, and lower cost. We can supply you 
the right cloth for your particular work. 


On request we will have our representative 
call and discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher 
Cloth in America. Our experience enables us 
to build a Slasher Cloth that will meet your 
most particular demand. Use NOONE’S 
SLASHER CLOTHS and be convinced. 


Sole Agents for 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


Peterborough - - - - - = New Hampshire 


Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 


Noone’s Slasher Cloths, 
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.IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 


“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 

















20 years 






without 
a drink— 


ERGUTO sBexains CON 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 
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THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 
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for cottons 


—@ rayons and 















mixed goods 











LAZENBY 


COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 
WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 


Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THEY’RE ALL COMPOUNDED IN 


Dinnells Gun Mill/ 


... affording a single and thoroughly dependable source 
of supply re all the types of mens ana, Foon. below : 


Pewder Asesce Selvent Cleanser 
For Washroom Floors, Basins, Bowils, All-Purpose Cleanser 
ond for Heavy Duty Scrubbing Sete! All-Purpese Cleanser 
Century Scouring Powder Heavy Duty 
A Mild Abrasive Cleanser Hon-Kleen Haad Soap 
Selar Seap Powder Vegetable Base 
Vegetable Oil Base Han-Kleen Hand Soap 
Rubber Cleaner Heavy Duty 
Endorsed by Rubber Flowing Crystal 
Manvfocturers Association ies For Dishwashing 
Fine-Serb Killeen 
Oil and Grease Absorbent An insecticide 


For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 1312 Case Street, Elkhart, Indians. 


FINN ELL 


Dionee 14 Gad 


svystem, t@e.\ 


eI j 
Omecialésds in PRINCIPAL 
eeekes fe. F Sh Bea. e e. kan: EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


FLETCHER 


TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 
THROWING MACHINERY 


for Rayon or Nylon 


FLETCHER WORKS 


Philadelphia 40, Pa. 








LET’S ALL USE 
LESS PAPER 


All of us in business must watch every piece of paper or 
paper board we use. We must judge its use in terms of 
absolute necessity. We must not use a single piece, a 
single inch, of paper which thriftier writing or printing or 
packaging can possibly save. 





For multiplied on a national scale, that particular piece or 
inch of paper or paper board becomes the tonnage needed 
by our service forces to ship precious food and ammunition 
and weapons and medical supplies and blood plasma to 
our troops overseas. 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 
gus and bacteria, Stops deterioration. Can be- applied 
on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 
interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One 
coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 
oxidation, Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 
odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. 
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STEELCOTE MFG. CO. 


Ganagian Manutacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Photograph taken in leading New England Tectile Mill.* 


SAVE 


MONEY— OIL—LABOR— YARN 
WITH THE 


NEW WICACO 
SPINDLE OILER 


(Patented) 
Leading Textile Plants Make These Claims 


I—50°%, saving on Labor. 

2—50%, saving on Oil. 

3—Labor saving $1000 per year 
per machine. (Many plants have 
two and three machines). 

4—10°%, Power saving. 

5—No yarn spoilage from overfilled 
bolsters. 

6—Easily operated by female help. 

7—No oil soaked tapes. 

8—Cooler running spindles. 

9—No oil drip on floor. | 

10—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 








All the above claims taken from users’ letters. 
*Name furnished on request. 


Write Today for Complete Details and Price. 


THE WICACO 
MACHINE CORP. 


Southern New England 
Representative: Representative: 
M. Bradford Hodges Wayne Junction American Supply Co. 


161 Spring St., N.W No. 78 Fountain St. 
Atlanta, Ga. Philadeiphia,Pa. Providence, R. I. 





75h Anniversary 
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AGENCIES — CONTRACTORS and MANUFACTURERS 


WHEN NECESSITY REQUIRES THE RESALE OF SURPLUS STOCKS, ALSO GOODS READY FOR 
e) 2h 4-4 -b ane) inet -\) [ot 3 1 oi ole) ‘ha - 7 Von sme) ole) mae). i 7-V-1-1lot-n 4-¥-1, 1-0-1 1 ® ele) 10) Vc) 0 eae 


QUALITY IN THE ORIGINAL PACKAGES 


Cotton Duck — Osnaburg — Sheeting — Drill — Twill — Print Cloth, 
Yarns, Carded or Combed — Cordage, Braided or Twisted. 


+ 5 ae £8 - eo T \ NICATE WITH US 


er Cc. ius , AND Copia INC. 
221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE MIDDLE WEST FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 























Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


| NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
: PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


| SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
) : Southern Representative: [4. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Prati, Union Mills, N. C. 




















apg Investigate the Future Advantages 


roid | | Of “NATIONAL” Dryers, NOW! 


NAPPER a & eo 
CLOTHING Fs bees SG 


Package Yarn Dryers 


Straight Run Tenters 
Return Type Tenters 
Apren Steck Dryers 
Truck Type Skein Dryers eases Wy “**" Ceatinuous Yarn Dryers 


THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


N. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


Print Goods Dryers 





LOWELL 
MASS. 




















PEGGED and GLUctD 
BRISTLES Stay Put! 











TRUCKS © BARRELS © TRAYS 


LONGER LIF E—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 
+ an ae eerste _-. years when — ae et Bey BOXES ® BASKETS 

( A astonia Ds es an 
fiver in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. Write to Spartanburg, 8. C., branch or nearest factory for cata 
BETTER pFINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia paints logue HW 11 showing complete line of Diamond Vulcanized 
them h high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. Pibre Hollow Ware. 





ie can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight ig paid one way. 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. 


ONTINENTAL- IAMOND 
GASTONIA BRUSH Co. aS 


GASTONIA, N. CQ =_——= 
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the dual purpose << 
: TIMELY MACHINES 
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New Heavy Duty All Ball Besring Cloth Opening and Folding 
Machine with Vacuum Extracter. All Drives by Cut Gears or 
Roller Chain. Drive by Built-in Motor, for opening and extracting 
woolens, worsteds, plushes, cottons and rayons. 





5 ‘S 





\ 


Os 














Patent Re-Enforced Adjustable Slot Vacuum Box or Extractor 
with Handwheel Adjustment, and Ring Type Slot Seals. Used on 
Continuous Crabbs, Scouring Machines, Scutchers, Dryers, etc. 




























‘*Excel’’ Portable Chain Stitch 
Sewing Machine made with 
either Foot or Motor Drive. 
Bothersome Handwheel is elim- 
inated. A substantial general 
purpose machine with cut 
gears. 


Hetitite, 





mean 


In bleaching opera- 











tions, a greater majority of mills safeguard 





fabrics against uneven colors and spotty 
bleaching with SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine. 

This bleaching agent and water condi- 
tioner is effective, versatile, and economical. 


SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine has long been 
recognized for its controlled quality, highest 











: , Three-Bar Curved Rubber Expander with increased thickness of 
standards of purity, and dependable uni- rubber giving longer life and better stretch, and fitted with 


° ° ° trouble-proof bushings. 
formity—your assurance of satisfaction and 








performance. 


L 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 



























40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. Conti o width Machi as bu for Werst- 
ntinuous Open t achines: Continuous Cra or ors 
ena poe eins ore emt Piesiersh eds, Serges, Rayon Mixtures, Boucles, etc., Scouring for Pile Fab- 
Charlotte Cleveland New York Se. Louis rics, Dyeing or Soaping for Cottons and Rayons. Individual Motor 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Syracuse or Side Shaft Drive. Machines made of material suitable for appli- 






cation, stainless, wood, cast iron, etc. 









Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch Stanley W. Birch 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 


Somerville, Mass. 








Brleieiiome j8e) ai, 1: 






Southern Representative 
JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 
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TWIN 


ATLAS ‘arc 


WEATHER-OMETER 


Faithfully duplicates the combined 
weathering effects of sunlight, rain, 
and heavy dew; accelerated to reduce 
years of actual weathering to a few 
days’ testing. All weather cycles 
automatically controlled for contin- 
uous Operation with- 
out attention. 














ATLAS 
FADE-OMETER 
The recognized standard testing machine 11: 
the textile field for determining the fastness 


to light of dyestuffs and fabrics. Fully auto- 
matic in Operation. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


61 W. Superior S$? Chicago 10. Ill 


Weather Om« 7 Gert nde Ometer 


® Fode-Ometer 


COOODEETiaseeetet ' PODOESERUAOODL ESL TORODORELEDDOGTEPETEDULAGEETOET | CE REOCT EL OPRRDRRRRDORRRRSERODT Test eansereteeareee ceeenenernned  ettent 


An Up-to-Date 
PRINTIN G PLANT . 


equipped with modern machinery and 

of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 





We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


PM 


Georgia 














eR MUMHATEGER . (TEEEEET EtteneT i! 

















The IDEAL BASKET for 
LOOPERS 
SEAMERS 
RIBBERS 
GENERAL 


w.T. LANE «& sros., inc. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Manufacturers : 








Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


| MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


os-Manhattan, tne. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEV 














CHEMICALS FOR 


SIZING e REDUCING 
DESIZING «ee WETTING 
STRIPPING ¢e FINISHING 





KOnM & HAAS COMPANY PI 


PEIN SOUT AR] 


PHILADELPHIA Scr A SS 
j other industries SS 
Enzymes 
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Since fayon has been & commer 


cial fiber Johnsan Has specialized © 
on design and construction of ~~ 


! Ly machines to size synthetic warps 
CARD GRINDERS Oe Be A efficiently, in close cooperation 








for Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Asbestos Cards tae aS ey ee ae 
a Pie turers of every type of yern. 
TRAVERSE GRINDERS : Pig 
| for Card, Sanforizer ad Calender Cylinders, 7 gf We can help you solve. them 
Napper Grinders, Portable Lathe Beds and Special : efficiently. 
Traverse Mechanisms 





B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY Chartes B. Gohnsonz 
Established 1868 ( MACHINE WORKS 


Worcester, Mass. e Greenville, S. C. PATERSON NEW JERSEY 











Deriitrenerene 











tae 


Knitting Machine Heads 
Cleaned Safely . . . Speedily ! 


Hand-wiping knitting machine heads with flam- 
" 3 mable solvents is a maintenance cleaning method 
~ that is slow ... prolongs out-of-service time. 











loping OFT ¢ every 


ar ing try- 
-_ of bobbie ne Textile — aie 
oO 

LEAF MASCINCE 189° 
‘ CLOVER E pA. +° Station, 
“ O DAL®, pillwo th rawford, 
—- A. Kennedy» Dana rode Isiand 
Chat — ’ providence’: 

| See 116, Brow 


Discard this time-consuming, tedious method. 
Instead, soak units for short period in tank 
charged with mild solution of rapid-acting 
Oakite Composition No. 24. Water-mixed, this 
specially designed detergent safely, thoroughly 
removes ALL lint, lubricating oil, grease and 
similar fouling deposits with a minimum of 
equipment down-time. Complete details gladly 
sent on request! 








OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Conoda 


OARKITE @% CLEANING 





FOR. EVERY CLEANING EOL 














New type cone drive spindle and bobbin available at end of war. 
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‘B ae |. line ‘ 
(Snsulling € (yee 4 "ae MERROW sige 
TO’ THE : 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 





TEATILE INDUSTRY 

































for OVER THIRTY YEARS 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 





* SPECIAL PROBLEMS —_a 


HIGH PRODUCTION 

CONVENIENT HANDLING 

MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT ORF REPAIR 


LOW UPKEEP COSTS 
3 A 2] ¥, a Ss For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 














THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN.. U. S. A. 
318 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 7 --Distributors-- 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. BOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. ©. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, $. 














i O HIGH: STREET BOSTON. MASS. sinasuvnamnncmetrensabesent ; 











We ve. 2. got your SIZE!" 


@ Test SEYCO sizes in your 
own plant, under actual oper- 
ating conditions, and see why 
they are the most widely 
used warp-sizes in America 
to voy! 





* 
== ' SIZING....PENETRANTS 
~ ALKALIS....SOFTENERS 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER“ MACHINES 


SEVDELWODLLEY BCU, Zs 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
RICE STREE 
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REALIZE LARGE 
TAX BENEFITS 
SELL YOUR BUSINESS NOW 


FOR CASH 





Assets, capital stock, family holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 
MF’G DIVISIONS on UNITS 


WILL BE PURCHASED BY LONG ESTABLISHED 
REPUTABLE FIRM WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


We are principals, and act only in strictest confi 
dence, retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


Box 238A, 1474 Broadway, New York City 









P 
nkier: 
carling © sit r Ter er 
carling | (jn 
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STANDARD 


; 
WATER WHITE : 
SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
harmful impurities, STANDARD 
“Water White”’ meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 
that results in better whites always! 


<i> 


DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. * DALLAS, TEXAS 
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“Our repair rings have paid 
handsome dividends” 


Although classed as Repairs, rings not 
only restore production, but often enable 
machinery to EXCEED previous maximum 
output. If you have worn rings, let us help 
you decide whether to replace with 
standard styles, or to aim for greater- 
than-ever production with our Eadie 
speed rings. 





WHITINSVILLE ‘™***°*” 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 





REInG CO. 
‘Swister Rings since 1873 

















MARTINDALE 


PROTECTIVE MASKS 


Weigh only 2/5 oz. 















STOP PLACE HEAD- 
AND WELL 
UP AROUND 
E RE A T HIN G , poe HEAD TO KEEP 
Fain FROM SLIP- 
eee . —- PING DOWN | 
LIN T press Nose a” am as 
_ TABS IN CLOSE Ti : 
| AGAINST FACE ‘ 
HOLD * 

or i we event foo OR. PRESS EDGES 
.0U on. OF FACE PLATE 
oe - DOWN TO FIT. 
D L ST | FACE SNUGLY 


Te 


These light-weight, comfortable masks meet 
most dust hazards. Refills can be inserted in five 
seconds. Not recommended for toxic dusts. 


Send $1.25 for Trial Kit of 2 Masks and 50 


Refills 

or 
Send your order for 12 Masks and 300 
M0 6 & 6.6 sie ©. eve QED 


Complete information in Mask Bulletin No. 348. 


MARTINDALE ELECTRIC CO 
1353 HIRD AVE. CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 














oo” ee 
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Shamrock Baskets are busier than ever these 
days. Their rugged construction is a source 
of satisfaction to users everywhere. 


MEESE, INC. Madison, Ind. 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








UNDISPLAYED 
Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col- 
umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measured by 
even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 3 columns in width. Column width 
2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. 









































1 inch feta 30 inches a ee Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
: laches ~------------ ae Bs —— ~----------- ee or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
10 inches _________..__ 5.00 200 or more inches_____ 3.75 only. 








THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your 


experience and position desired; we will inform you of 


positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET ’ ; 
Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions rr g employers seeking men. 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 

















NEW YORK TEXTILE MAN 


Acting as Broker, Jobber, Distributor, etc. 
hly Recommended and 
nsible 


MILL AGENTS, ETC. 
Immediate and Post-war Business 


Box 636, 1474 Broadway, New York 





POSITION WANTED 
As Overseer Carding 


12 years experience as carder, 2 years ing school, 
L.C.8. course, edvanced textile course by Old 
Timer, experience as fixer on fly frames, drawings 
and pickers, card — card clothing. 43 
towed hy: married and sober. Can furnish ref- 

Address Box 744, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bide. ’ Atlanta 3, Ga. 





WANTED—LOOM FIXER 


Northeast Georgia mill wants an expert 
fixer for jacquard, dobby and box work. 
Duties will also consist of training other 
loom fixers. Address Box 743, c/o 
OOTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















POSITION WANTED 


Overseer of spinning. married and have three 
children. Am a4 A ny old. Fixed in spinning 
room for ten on night spinner for two 
years. Have studied the LC.S. course on spin- 


ange. 
COTTON, Grant .Bidg., Atianta 3, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED 


As overseer carding... Experienced on 
carded and combed yarns. Employed but 
desire change. Willing to go anywhere. 17 
years experience as carding and spinning 
overseer. Address Box 750, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 




















WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Formers, 
—— and yarns in all sizes and 
ors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 





COTTON TECHNOLOGIST 


now holding responsible research position woul 
be interested in connection with cotton mills - 


ficial in analysis. 
py technical traini Excellent references. 
Address Box 748, c/o C N, Grant Bidg.. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 


Thirty nine year old successful salesman 
wishes to make desirable connection with 
a reputable company that needs a man 
familiar with every phase of grey goods 
manufacturing and carding of synthetic 
blends. Have worked in every department 
of textile plant, and had successful selling 
experience for the past eight years, also 
know textile costs and office management. 
Interested strictly in sales or sales man- 
agement. An interview can be arranged if 
you want a high type man to handle 
Southern sales or as sales representative. 
Pleasantly known to practically all South- 
ern textile executives. Address Box 746, 
c/o COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 




















WANTED 


men. 
erence, and salary 
Address 742, c/o COTTON, Grant 


POSITION WANTED 


Master nme soma with broad practical and tech- 
nical experien in ¢é¢otton. woolen, Am 
bleaching a and “Anishing in New 

Well up on — plan . general maintenance 
along with we ent. Over draft 
Address Sex 749, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















OVERSEER OF SPINNING 


For mill making suitings, coverts, tick- 
ings; also sale yarn for knitting trade. 
Good opportunity. Permanent position. 
Box 752, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 














MANAGER 


For cotton mill making colored yarn 

fabrics, suitings, coverts, tickings, den- 
sale yarns. Must have know edge of 
office, fabric development, sales, and 
capable of assuming many responsibili- 

tea. tion deep south. Box 751, c/o 
OTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











POSITION WANTED 


Industrial engineering position desired 
by competent engineer versed in time 
study, cost and wage incentives. Address 
Box 740, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 














Textile Executive Wanted 


By nationally known manufacturing cor- 
poration. Yarn manufacturing knowledge 
essential. Write, stating experience, edu- 
cation, persenal data and other qualifica- 
tions. State salary desired. PROVIDENT 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 512 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOY MENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 


100 Crompton & Knowles 600 hook, double lift jacquard machines, 
complete with levers, connecting rods, top and bottom swivels, 
glass rod frames, glass rods, etc., at a very attractive price. 


40 Crompton & Knowles and Halton 2608 hook, double lift, single 
cylinder jacquard machines. 


60 Crompton & Knowles and Halton 1304 hook, fine index, double 
lift, single cylinder, jacquard machines. 


Numerous lots of Draper and Crompton & Knowles looms, 150 
Veeder-Root, double shift pick counters—Universal quillers, Sipp 
Warpers and winders, Atwood spinning and 5-B Doubling and twist- 
ing machines. 


We also purchase surplus used textile equipment for dyeing, fin- 
ishing, weaving, and preparatory machinery. WHAT HAVE YOU 
TO OFFER? 


PATERSON SILK MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


26 SPRUCE ST. PATERSON, N. J. 


LIQUIDATING 














FOR SALE 


12—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 
4—K&W & Buhimann Skein Dyers. 
1—1000 Ib. Raw Stock Dyer. 
8—V.V. & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 


60”. 
2—Oast Iron Agers 18’-80’ lg. 
ent 6 & Perkins Oalenders 50”- 
2—54” Embossers. 
2—Textile Tenters 30’-90’ Ig. 
8—Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”. 
38—P & W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 
66%” 


1—6-Comp. 30’ Washer 66”. 

2—P & 8 Loop Dryers 30’-65’ lg. 

2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. 

ae Ey Se Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. 

5—R.F. & F. Print Machines 1-10 
colors. 

oer Jacketed Kettles 24-150 
gals. 


1—3-Drum Rayon Slasher. 

ME ty & Bramwell Feeds. 
42—Whitin & D&F Spinning Frames. 

8—Fearnaught Pickers 80”-60”, 

5—Mules 240-360 spindles. 
183—-Fletcher Double Deck Twisters. 
15—D&F Breaker & Fin. Cards. 
15—D&F Worsted Oards, 48” x 48”. 
94—-Draper Model E 44” Auto. 


ms. 
8—Permutit Water Softeners. 


| CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 














CO., INC. 


5th Ave. and McLean Blvd. 
PATERSON, N. J. 








4—Jas. Hunter 50” Squeeze Rolls i—Curtis & Marble 58” Brushing 
Armory 4-6540. 3—Jas. Hunter 16” Squeeze Rolls machine. 
5—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs 1—Winsor & Jerauld 40’ Tenter 
1—42” Butterworth Finishing Hy- Frame. 
draulic Calender ; i—Van Vlaanderen 72” Tuber and 
18—John Hope Pantographs Doubler. 


2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips 
1—Van Vlaanderen Palmer Tenter 
Quetsch 
100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms 
100—Copper Dry Cans 45” to 80” 
1—48” American Extractor 
1—Permutit Water Softener 
2—90’ Textile Tenter Frames 
4—35 H. P. Print Machine Motors 
6—Copper Color Kettles, 50 to 850 
gallon capacity 


3—Van Viaanderen Quetsches 
15,000 Cotton Spindles, or 3 


SP ECIAL units of 5,000 Spindles each. 
REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 


40 WORTH ST. NEW YORK, 13, N. Y. 


1—Parks & Woolson 54” Doubling & 
Reeling machine. 

5—Examining machines, 43-50” 

1—Textile 45” Padder 

1—Werner Single Color 47” Print 
machine. 

3—Van Viaanderen Tubers 

110—Scott & Williams Circular Rib 

Knitting machines. 

1—18” Stainless Steel-lined Dye 
Beck. 


WANTED! 


Your listings of surplus Dyeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY DEALER 
18 Purchase St. Pall River, Mass. 

















PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnstor Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 
































SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


A splendid opportunity for a 


ATTENTION 


FULL FASHIONED NYLON 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


DISTRICT 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


An outstanding manufacturer of tex- 
tile chemical processing specialties 





has an important position open in the 
states of Georgia and Alabama for a 
man with the proper qualifications. A 
technical schoo] graduate with practi- 
cal mill background is essential. Un- 
limited opportunity for the post war 
period. In replying give complete busi- 
ness record for the past ten to fifteen 
years, references, family status, wheth- 
er presently employed, and enclose re- 


We are offering for immediate 
sale 2-Pressure Setting Ma- 
chines built by the Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
For full details write to 
CADGENE 
MACHINERY COMPANY 














sales representative now call- 
ing on textile mills in the 
Deep South to secure a long 
well-known side line of 
weaving and spinning sup- 
plies. Address Box 745, c/o 




















t h t t ble). Ou : 
srennheel oy A of <n cae P. O. Box 1206 COTTON, Grant Building, 
ment. Address Box 785, c/o COTTON, 

Grant Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. Paterson, New Jersey Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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EARLY DYERS 


tise on dyes 


ll 


first European trea 
ee published in Venice - : “re hag > 

itle, “Mariegola del rte 
org This book, bringing together 
all that was known of dye processes 
at the time, had a profound effect in 


speeding the growth of the European 


textile industry. And the fall of Con- 


stantinople in 1452 heomgnt to Dey 
many men well versed in ~~ ye or 
niques of the near East. = Ba 
Renaissance there were over 

works in Florence alone. 


An author of the 16th century enn 
nizes the importance of "77 er 
scheme of life and tells us that - 
dye has its special use. -F Es ma 
white for children, oaths — ig 
= ‘ovjal youths, 

= a — pas a women, grey 
for mariners and laborers. 


In the 17th century, tastes in color be- 


came so subtle that dyers tempted — 
clientele with names such as * 
Glad Wi 


Friend,” “Sick Spaniard, — 


ow” and others equally bizarre. 


the reign of Louis XIV in 
- sean his minister Colbert established 
a distinction between dyers of fast ies 
ors and dyers of non-permanent os os 
Colbert also appointed an ofc ¢ ow 
‘st to supervise the dye industry. Fe : . 
Macquer and Berthollet successively 


occupied this post. 


In that day the business of ee eee 
dyeing was recognized as wor ao 
the efforts of the foremost — — 
as it is today; for the products : ne 
textile industry have always ee ute , 
and are contributing much to the pro 
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tection, the comfort, and the pleasure 
o, all mankind. 


@ BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. E 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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The Advertisers’ Indeaw is published as a convenience and not ae a 
part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to indew 





correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to ineert. 





a 
Abbott Machine Co. ........ 38 
meeeeee Be, UI cece becces ad 
Abington Textile Machinery 

. Pp pchcp sari Perea sep 166 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 46 
REN EIS See om 74 


1 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co...6 and 7 
Althouse Chemical Co. ....... * 
Aluminum Co. of America ... * 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... * 
American Air Filter Co., Inc... 65 
American Aniline Products, 


Mee, Sieu eee Inside Back Cover 
American Associated Consuit- 

Se MS “SK dee cd dec cauce 164 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
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Efficient---Low Cost 
LOOM Lubrication 
NON- FLUID OIL 


prevents “oil spot” 
loss from dripping, 
leaking oil that gets on 
warps and woven 
goods—and from “cam 
spatters . 


NON- FLUID OIL 


remains where put 
and lubricates effec- 
tively—needs be ap 
plied only one-third 
as often. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 





2 REGISTERED 


MODERN. TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Getter Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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THE FIRST BASIC IMPROVEMENT n g 
BOBBIN CONSTRUCTION IN 50 YEARS Jn 
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THE NEW A.P.T. plasti-weld BOBBIN’ 
FOR AUTOMATIC RAYON LOOMS... . . 


TRADE MARK 
CAN NOT CAUSE A MISTRANSFER 


Here’s a revolutionary new Bobbin ‘‘welded with plas- 
tic,”’” making head, tube and rings into one single unit, 
instead of several assembled units as in conventional 
bobbins. Barrel cannot pull out; rings cannot distort, 
loosen or change position (see illustration and captions). 
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Result — no mistransfers; no damage to yarn on adjacent D Serrations, in end of ring 
bobbins; no weaving defects from incorrect position of casing, into which head is 
molded, prevent casing from 


bobbin in shuttle. 


turning. 
These outstanding NEW “PLASTI-WELD”’ features 
mark the first basic improvement in bobbin construction 
in 50 years and now make A. P. T. Yarn Carriers first 
choice for automatic bobbin changing looms as well as 
first choice for plain and shuttle changing looms. 
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A. P. T. Yarn Carriers have long had the preference for 
| plain and shuttle changing looms for the following reasons 
and PLASTI-WELD bobbins offer these same advantages 
) IN ADDITION to the new features already described:— 


Resistance to distortion from steaming and similar 
causes, elimination of splinters, chipping and splitting, 

» € P e A The head—made of a new plastic — 
| free but controlled delivery due to hard surface and shock resistant, virtually unbreakable — 
| deep, well-rounded corrugations, elimination of crush- is molded around tube and inside of ring 
ing from pressure of high twist yarns, a firm winder casing (all automatically centered). 


: Thus three separate units become one 
package and other valuable features that save time ““welded’’ unit. 
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and money. B Tube—flared and grooved at end— 


; will not pull out or loosen. 
PLASTI-WELD OFFERS PROVED QUALITY 
C “Rings” are actually a single hardened 


steel cylinder or casing, die formed to 
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Though new to the textile industry at large, the Plasti- extremely close tolerances. Cannot 
| Weld Bobbin for automatic looms has proved its value work loose or change position. Being 
} and economy to numerous rayon weaving mills which continuous and reinforced with plastic, 

have been using it experimentally for many months— cannot distort. 


some for a year — in 3-shift operations, on both Draper 
and C & K looms. 






*At present made only in standard rayon size (No. 5 Draper). 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY! 


ESTABLISHED 1898 ... WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 







W. J. Westaway Co., ltd.. Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Coffieid. Jr 360 North Michigan Ave Ch cago ib 
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More than a trade name. 


A penetrant and levelling medium for 
direct, union, and CELANESE* dyes. Effec- 
tive either for stripping or for level dye- 


ing when working with many of the vat 


type dyes. 


A stable, dispersing penetrant for rot- 


proof and mildewproof processing. 
Economical and labor saving. 


During the war LEVELENE* is proving of 


value in the processing of war goods. 


During reconversion LEVELENE* can be 
of equally high value for stripping and 
re-dyeing surplus vat dyed and other war 
goods. 


RATHER than ask for a laboratory sample 
—HAVE one of our technical men bring 
with him a sufficient quantity for a prac- 
tical mill run THEN judge for yourself as 


many mills have doneand profited thereby. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Count on Veeder-Root — 


FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 


COUNTROL 


OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


beeder-RKoor 2-3 
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Just as Veeder-Root developed the “famous 
first” of quick convertibility from 2-to 3-shift 
operation for 2-3 Pick, Hank, and Yardage 
Counters . . . so now Veeder-Root scores an- 
other important improvement in counter- 


operation with anew design-feature that resists 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 


2, CONN. 


overthrowing of the resetting figure-wheels. 
Ask your Veeder-Root Field Engineer. .. or 
write the nearest Veeder-Root office. .. about 
thisnew development. And remember that you 
can always count on Veeder-Root to develop 


the new “things that count” for textile mills. 
7he Counting *Vouce Sle 0 Dadacotey 
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